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Fine Tab! OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 
ine aDLE eS Situated in the loothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 
Wines <7 acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham- 


pagne, burgundy, and Khine Wine districts. Its finest 


ted Orleans productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 


Vineyara. Sa Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 
iS THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


Sy Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over’ two 

re years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 

~ ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 
S finest and most. delicate wines made. in California. 


CHAMPACNE, While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT IS THE 


530 Washington St. 
PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD!! 


FOREIGN BOOKS! 


G Post st., (Masonic Buildinz:) 


Select Sivles. 


HUBNER, 
Kearny Street. 


CrOODS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


CHAMPAGNE: KNAB BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


THE CELEBRATED 
W. B. CHAPMAN, Haines Bros., the Briggs, PIANOS 
the Gilbert, and other ® 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC. COAST, 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 
&. BANCROFT Co. 


132 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. 


@7 For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. SOLE AGENCY. Cr N ote the. Address. 
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BEAUTIFUL for situation is CHICO VECINO, cessary to plant, cultivate, and reap your 
the most charming spot in Upper California reward, for Nature will do the rest. 
for the making of beautiful, happy homes. In Chico Vecino as in other parts of the | 
Nature has been lavish in her endowments, famous Rancho Chico, of which it is a part, Be 
furnishing the foundation for immeasurable trees, plants, shrubs, grasses, grains, etc., ea 
improvement, and only the intelligent direct- of almost every kind and clime, may be 
ing hand of man with energy applied. is brought to comparative perfection. The a 
needed to thoroughly emparadise the spot. growth of fruit trees is remarkable, limbs | a 
Possessing a rich, sandy loam soil fro mtwelve from four to six feet growing in a single sea- a 
to fifteen feet in depth, under which perco- son ; and it is a regular thing for peach and -_ 
lates subterranean streams of water diffusing apricot trees to come into bearing at three ig 
moisture the summer through, it is only ne- years of age, or two years from planting, 2 


<ats> 
Ye) 


Chwo Vecino. 


Other trees of slower growth are proportion- 
ately early in coming into bearing, and the 
investor in orchards and vineyards has but 
a short time to await results. 

}ut other conditions besides richness and 
depth of soil are necessary for the successful 
growth of vegetation of all kinds, and to 


insure comfort to those who are 


** Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 


Where December is as pleasant as May, ” 


principal among which is climate. Chico 
Vecino ts favored in ‘that regard, being en- 
tirely exempt from extremes, there being no 
very cold weather in winter, nor very warm 
weather in summer. 

The temperature of the section in which 
Chico Vecino is located compares most fav- 
orably with celebrated resorts in the old 
world, having a world-wide reputation for 
mildness of climate, as will be seen by the 


following table taken from published reports : 


Places Mean Mean Mean for 
for Your. for Winter... lést Month, 
60.0 5 460.07 45.00 
Teresaiem ........ 62,00 49.06 47.04 
Chice, hatte Co. Cal.62,46 51.00 52.260 


The reader will observe from these figures 
that Chico Vecino has a higher mean tem- 
perature for the coldest months of the year 


than any other city on the list, except Algiers. 


When the same climatic conditions prevail, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the same 
products may be raised, hence we claim that 
we can raise all the fruits that have for cen 
turies been produced in the above named 


favored localities. Indeed, 


**Itis a goodly sight to see 


What: Heaven hath done for this delicious land.” 


As has been implied in the foregoing des- 
cription, Chico Vecino has been designed for 
suburban homes and small fruit farms, and 
has been laid out accordingly. The entire 
tract embraces something near one thousand 
acres, a small portion of which has been laid 
out in building lots go by 200 feet, which 
gives ample room for all necessary buildings, 
a few fruit trees, etc. ; and the balance has 
been divided into twenty-acre blocks, with five- 
acre subdivisions. | 

A broad avenue surrounds each block, so 
that each five-acre purchaser has full access 
to his land, and freedom of view. It has 
been demonstrated beyond question that fruit 
farming in California in small tracts has been 
and will continue to be profitable ; and to 
those who are looking for a place to put the 
matter to atest, to build themselves homes 
that will in a few years become their pride, 
we venture to assert that Chico Vecino pos- 
sesses more and greater advantages than 
This is 


no idle boast, but can be verified by actual 


most any other spot in California, 


experience and comparison with homes im- 


mediately adjoining Chico Vecino, which 
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Chico Vecino. 
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CHICO VECINO. 


give unimpeachable evidence of the wealth 


of the soil and its productions. 


But in seeking a spot to build permanent 
homes, the prudent and thoughtful husband- 
man will also look carefully into the social, 
moral and educational advantages to be pre- 
sented, and in this respect CHICO VECINO 
has no superiors, if any equals in the State. 


Situated as it is, suburban to the beautiful 


city of Chico, Butte County, it partakes of 


the many advantages that that place posses- 
ses. Beautifully situated on the Rio Chico, 
a clear, rapid-flowing stream, and embow- 
ered in majestic trees, gardens of flowers, 


and filled with happy, contented people, 


Chico has been rightly termed, “ The Queen 
City of the North,” where 


** TTealth and plenty cheer the laboring swain, 
Where earliest Spring her smiling visit paid, 


And parting Summer's lingering blooms delayed.” 


Chico with its environs has a population 
of six thousand, principally American ; and 
agriculture, horticulture, commerce and man- 
ufacturing form the chief elements of its life. 
The municipality is under a regular town gov- 
ernment, which with all its adjuncts are at 
the command of the people It has gas and 


water works upon the Holly System, and an 
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Chico 


excellent fire department with steamers and 
independent hose companies. Seven church- 
es representing as many denominations adorn 
the city and invite to worship, whose pastors 
exercise a fostering care over the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the community. Two 
large and elegant public school buildings rear 
their intellectual domes toward the sky, which 
with five private academies and a State Nor- 
mal School now in process of construction, 
form a coterie of educational institutions of 
which much larger and more metropolitan 
cities might well be proud. 

Chico and CHICO VECINO are convenient 
of access from all parts of the State, and Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, being situated 
on the California and Oregon railroad (over- 
land route), only ninety-six miles from Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the State, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-six miles from San Francisco, 
the great metropolis of the Golden West. Six 
hours’ travel by rail will carry one to the lat- 


ter place, and only thirty hours are required 


Vecino. 


to reach Portland, Oregon, over one of the 
most picturesqne routes on the Pacific slope. 

Good wagon roads reach out in all direc- 
tions into mountain and valley, and only six 
miles distant flows the broad and deep Sac- 
ramento river, from its source to this point, 
and for miles below, free from the debris in- 
cident to mining, which has ruined so many 
of our beautiful streams. All these means of 
intercourse bring us into intimate relations 
with other parts of our own State, the east, 
north and south, and furnish us with the 
best of facilities for marketing the products 


of our soil and factories. 


So it will be seen that CHICO VECINO is, 
as we have claimed, one spot in a thousand, 
and less the reader should be skeptical and 
think we have drawn an ideal picture, we 
invite you to 

**Come, view the whole scene, 
With critic judgment scan ; 
And then deny it merit — 


If you can.” 


Or for further particulars, maps, etc., address 


CAMPER & COSTAR, Agents, 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CAL. 
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INVEST AT 


Great Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


SURROUNDED ON: FTFHREE SIDES 


By THE EXTENSIVE DOMAIN OF THAT GIANT INSTITUTION WITH A 


Twenty- Million - Dollar Endowment. 


NEARER TO ITS BUILDINGS THAN ANY OTHER LAND. 


LOCATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


IN THE RICH AND BEAUTIFUL 


SANTA “CLARA: VALEEY, 


OnE Hour FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 


FRUIT, FARMING, GRAZINC AND TIMBER LANDS 
THROUCHOUT THE STATE. 


COLONY: TRACTS: A 


MAPS AND GENERAL INFORMATION GRATIS. 


N. C. CARNALL & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco. 


1€ “ae 
C- 
x THE NEW TOWN ADJOINING THE 
y 


The No. 9 


Represents the very Latest and 
most Radical Improvements in 


Every Lady should see this Ma- 
chine. If buying out of town, 
send for Circular. 

Address 


303 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union, 
532 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


CORNER WEBB. 


For the half-year ending with the 50th of June, 


1888, a dividend has been declared at the rate. 
of four and one-half (43) per cent. per annum on: 


term deposits and three and three-fourths (37) 
per cent. per annum on ordinary deposits, free 
of taxes, payable on and after Monday, July 2, 
1883. 

LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


J. F, MCSWAIN, G. LANDRAM. 


McSWAIN & CO. 
REAL ESTATE OF FICE 


AGEATS FOR 
YOSEMITE COLONY, 
BUHACH COLONY, AND 
TOWNSITE OF ATWATER. 


MERCED BANK BUILD.NG, MERCED, CAL. 


P. CENTEMERI & CO. 


108 and 110 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Importers and Retailers of 


All genuine stamped with name in full in left-hand 
glove. Orders by mail promptly attended to, Price 
lists furnished on receipt of 2c, Stamp. 


KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 15 Fourth Street, San Frarcisco, 


Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 
Newspapers and Magazines can be found here , and 
a Visit will well repay the lover of literature. 


BrRooK’s 
soft finish 


EXPERIENCED | 
operators 
six cord 
or glacé 


ov all 
SEWING 


MACHINES spool cotton. 


find it For sale by 
greatly all dealers. 
to their P.C, Agency 
advantage 5°5 Market 
to use St, S.F.,Cal_ 


Best Writing Pen Ever Off: red to the Public. 
Price, $1.50 and Upwards, 

Holds Ink for a werk’s use. Unequalled for Business and 
General Writing. Every pen warranted and satisfaction 
Guaranteed, The * STAR’? PEN consists of a highly 
finished hard rubber holder, fitted with a superior GoL_p 
PrN, to suit any writer. In ordering, specify style of pen 
wanted. Sent mail or express onrecript of price. Kepairs 
to pens of all kinds a specialty. J. ULLRICH & CoO., 
Manufacturers of the ‘*Star”’ and *‘ Independent” Foun- 
tain and Stylographic Pens, 106 and 108 Liberty St., 
New York. Liberal Disccunt to Agents and Dealers. 

Why not save one half on 1000 use fu! 


SEE HERE! Articles? Send for catalogue. Big 


pay to Agents. CuHicaGo ScaLe Co, Chicago, II). 


W. FILMER, President. AI RoOuuins, Secretary. 
Telephone No. 778. 


The Filmer & Stiller Electrotype C0. 


Manufacturers of 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 
Including Compositicn. 
Bookbinders’? and Soapmakers’ Stamps 
ROUTING FOR ENGRAVERS. 

414 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


Bet. Sansome and Battery, San Francisco, Cal. 


OVER 6,000 PATTERN CUTS ON HAND. 


ID 
| Q 
| 
—— 
| “STAR” FOUNTAIN PEN 


YRON JACKSO 


625 To 631 SIixTH STREET, 
ss SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Engines Boilers, 


IRRIGATING PUMPS, 


‘Acme”’ Hay Stackers, 
‘Eclipse Hay Stackers, 
Rakes, 


Windmills, Etc.. Etc. 


Jackson Automat pansion del f—ULling Engines, 


AM building these very superior Engines in 
| sizes from two to sixty horse power. All work- 
ing parts are inclosed, running in oil, insuring con- 
stant and perfect lubrication, with durability and 
cleanliness. All parts are easily accessible, and any 


style of Boiler desired, and also make Combined En- 
gines and. Boilers of two and four horse power, 


mounted on skids, and easily moved. 


PORTABLE. ON 


Reclamation. 


COMPLETE 


Power. and. Pumping. Plants. 


Write for Catalogue. Address 


ROMN FACH Sor. 


625 to 631 SIXTH STREET, S C 
149 to 169 BLUXOME STREET, | AN FRANCISCO, UAL, 


intelligent man or boy can run them. I furnish any 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


THE— 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
$93,872,410.60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted, (including reversionary additions to same). a 361,366.83 


Dividends, (including mortuary dividends) annuities, and purchased 173,843.96 
Commissions, (including advanced and commuted commissions) brokerages, agency expenses, physi- 
$79,912,317.17 
ASSETS. 
United Bonds and ‘other bonds and stocks, (market value, £52,255, 44,088, 14 
Bonds aaa “Mortanis. first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,000, and the policies 
assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)... cede 15,969,372.78 
Temporary Loans, (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)... 1 867,500. 00) 
*Loans on existing policies, (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to over 
uarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1888............6.... 1,174°340.36 
remiums on e xisting policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Reserve on these poil- 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books ....-...-.-.--.sseeseecesveeeeeceees 3,167,528.68 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1888, - - - - - $83,079, 845.85 
Appropriated as follows: 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent. Car- 
lisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium........... #68, 807 ,642.00 
Additional amount of Reserve, (transferred from Surplus account) required on account of 
new State Standard of valu: ition, (Actuaries’ 4 per cent.) taking effect December 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January 1, 1887, over and 
above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing policies of that class........................ 4,176,425.25 
DEDUCT— $5,962.027.79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines,.................. 646,306.96 
$76,428,265,74 
$83,079,845.85 


Surplus by the present New York State Standard, i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Tontine Fund) 11,846,793,06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to participating pol- 
icies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force December 31, 1887, 113,323. Amount at Risk, $358,935,536. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
. RUFOS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ALEX. HAWES, ‘Manager ‘tor the Pacifie Coast, 


SAM. P. WALKER, General Agent, 
220 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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BYRON MAUZY, 


AGENT PACIFIC COAST. 0o 
SOHMER & by Leading Artists. 

B Medium Priced 


An H 
N EW BY & EVANS—~," an Honest Price. 


Pianos 


Pianos 


ON 


| 
Install: 


ments. 


STANDARD ORGANS. 


Largest Stock—Finest Warerooms West of New York. 


3086, 310, 312, 314 POST STREET, 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BONNY 


Of all the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suit- 
able for small farms, none are more desirable 
than those lying along the bank of the Sacra- 
mento River between Anderson and Redding. 
Particularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
and a half from the latter place, which is known 
from its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 
It is a part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
the old Redding grant,—which has lately been 
subdivided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 
owners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 

The entire property is surrounded by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. The Sacramento River bounds it on 
the east, and the California and Oregon rail- 
road supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 
varies at different points of the tract, changing 
from a dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 
through the ordinary dark loam toa light sandy 
loam near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 
sary as the seepage from. the river provides all 
the moisture necessary for successful farming. 
Should water be wanted, however, for surface 
use, all portions of the tract could be irrigat- 
ed from the river with very slight expense. 

Bonny View is laid off with a road extend- 
ing its entire length along the railroad from 
north to south; and with cross roads extend- 
ing from the railroad to the river, so that each 
lot fronts on one of these roads, and all have 
direct communication with the river. ‘This 
land lies in what is known as the Citrus Belt of 
Northern California, and is well adapted to 
the growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 
pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal- 
nuts, oranges, and other temperate and sem1-* 
tropical fruits; also corn, vegetables, alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 
ter in abundance can be secured by digging 
from ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 
and on its immediate outskirts an almost un- 
imited supply of wood can be had for the cut- 
ting. ‘The climate in this locality is unexcep- 


tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. ‘The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 

Fruit growing is destined to bea highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec- 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. ‘These facts make a market al- 
most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 
the means for rapid transportation of fresh 
fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. ‘The extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of such produce. 

The fact that these lands lie so near to the 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business. center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands in this 
State, will be worth three or four times its pres- 
ent market value. 

The tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. ‘The demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 
& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 
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Remington Standard 


No Modern Invention is More Popular! 
Experience Proves it is Indispensable! 


Awarded Highest Honors all over the World! 


se THE REMINGTON STANDARD =< 


Is THE ONLY WRITING. MACHINE THAT WILL STAND HARD SERVICE AND PROVE EQUAL 
TO THE EXPECTATIONS OF PURCHASERS. 


SHREWD BUSINESS MEN USE THE REMINGTON, 


AND SAVE FORTY MINUTES OF EVERY HOUR’S WRITING. 


Lawyers with an eye to business produce several copies of each document on the Typewriter 
in half the time it takes to write one copy with a pen. 


IK 
OUR NEWF+-> 
Perforator: and Eyeleter 


ALWAYS READY. 
a9 Perforates Three Holes at One Operation. . 
Useful in Every Office. . 

Sets Securely all Three Fyelets at Once. 


Includes a Complete T'ape-Binding Attachment in addition to the above. 


OUTFIT COMPLETE FOR USE, ONLY $6.00. 
THE STENOGRAPH SHORTHAND MACHINE 


SIMPLE ! RAPID! ! ACCURATE /!! 


PROVING AS GREAT A+ SUCCESS AS THE TYPEWRITER, AND FAST 
3ECOMING AS POPULAR. 


l.earned in one-third the time the Pencil Systems require; al] its work is uniform and me- 
chanically exact. ks pleasant; does not strain eyes, hands or body. It can be operated in the 
dark, and used upon the lap ina public assembly. The writing of one operator can easily be 
read by another. Weclaim the Stenograph is as rapid as any other System, the most exact and 
uniform, the least tiresome, and by far the most easily and quickly learned. 

The Stenograph is already in general use by many of the leading firms in San Francisco, and 
is giving entire satisfaction. 


full Printed Information or Instructions Given at any of our Stores and Schools. 


HK | 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 AND 5 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branches at Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Portland, Oregon. 
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Successful Rival in the Make | 
Has No Successful Rival in the Market) === 
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Lulletin. 


The Best and Most Reliable and Influential | News- 


paper on the Pacific Coast. Contains News 


from all parts of the World, and the Most 


Trustworthy Information concerning 


fornia. 
WZ 


Che Srulletin. 
The Giant of Pacific Coast Weeklies. [he Largest 


and Best Weekly Newspaper published West 


of the Rocky Mountains. Full of News con- 


cerning all parts of the Pacific Coast. Just 
the Publication for Eastern Readers. 


- 


NZ 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
CARRIERS, per Montn, $1 OO 
DATLY: BY MALL, per. 
WEEKLY, 1.50 
SEMI-WEEK LY. 2.00 
NZ 


Publication Office, 1 Grant Auecnuec, San Francisco. 
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ALAMEDA... 


When reading the leading article in this number of the OVERLAND on 


Alameda Gounty, “s.r Runyon, Lake & Go. 


Have for sale some of the finest pieces of improved and unimproved property to be found 
in this favorite County. 
Descriptive ‘ecilieani sent free on application. 


FOOTHILL = MOUNTAIN LANDS 


UNEQUALED FOR VINES AND OLIVES, 
At $1.50 per Acre. Very Easy Terms. 


Choice hill lands, with deep rich soil, abundant rainfall, well located, with wood and 
water, in Counties of Sonoma, Napa, Mendocino, Lake, Tehama, Butte, Yuba, Nevada, El 
Dorado, Stanislaus, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Los Angeles, &c. 


eri CAST) 20 Cents: in 8&:-Months, without FILE 3; 
Anca tana at.-/ as long as desired, and | pavahlie at an 
thi: ption of the buyel 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


«+ RUNYON, LAKE & Co. 


No. 331 Kearny Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ARPES N. 
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City Carpet Beating and Renovating Works. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, TELEPHONE CALL, 3290. 


7i* 
i» 
no 
FIRS! PREMIUM MECHANICS g 


WHOLESALE AND: RETAIL. DEALERS IN 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Our Carpet iment 


may be found the latest and choicest styles in Axminsters, W1l- 
tons, Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, Ingrains, 
Linoleums, Oil Cloths, Art Squares, Indian, Turkish, Persian, 


and Domestic Rugs, etc. 
(Dia r phols te We imert 


is replete with the newest colorings and styles in fabrics suitable 
for Furniture Coverings. Portiéres, Silk and Lace Curtains, 


Window Shades, etc., in great variety. 


Draperies. Porticres, Sash Curtains. Ete.. 


made up, and original designs furnished. 


641, 643, 645, 647 MARKET STREET, 


——SAN FRANCISCO.— 


NEW YORK ADDRESS, 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
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Pacific Coast Resort 
NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST 


WHEN A 


HOME, (aw Be pugcasen ror $6.00. 


LOTS, #51258. 


= 


Railroad Communications will soon be completed, which will make 
this property valuable. Don’t Wart, Buy Now. Deed given without 
cost. EL MORO is situated on’Moro Bay, San Luis Obispo Co. 
Maps, Circulars, and Photographs. 


30 POST 


Room 5, : San Francisco, Cal. 
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St. Matthew’s Hall. 


The leading Private Educational Institution for Boys on the Pacific Coast. 


ALL sound thinkers and writers on educa- 
tion em»hasize the essential points of health, 
discipline and moral training, under teachers 
of culture, broad ideas, and high aims. A 
true school grows slowly, creating and perpet- 
uating its own atmosphere of morals and 
marked scholarship. It has an individuality 
and a history of its own. Such a school is 
St. Matthew’s Hall, San Mateo, California, 
which was begun as far back as 1866 by 
its present principal, Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
whos2 name is familiar as a successful educa- 
tor to the teachers of the State. With an 
ideal well conceived and persevered in 
through all vicissitudes, he secured a high 
tone of morals and manners in the school. 
A marked air of refinement and morality be- 
came its characteristic as it grew. 

Its growth was 
steady and healthy, 
requiring constantly 
increasing accommo- 
dation, until it has a 
reached its presentf 
proportions with large a i 
andcommodious 
buildings —a beauti- 


Every provision for health is made in steam 
heating throughout the buildings, admirable . 
bathing arrangements, an abundance of the 
purest spring water, and a cheerful infirmary 
well arranged, and separate from the school, 
with a resident physician of experience and 
skill, who is professor of physical science, 

Teachers of experience and ability from 
leading Eastern colleges or European univer- 
sities are employed. There are twelve teach- 
ers with about ninety pupils. The military 
drill is decidedly advantageous. 

There is a Preparatory Department, “Tyler 
Hall,” with separate buildings and grounds 
under the charge of three ladies, where the 
younger boys are given the same advantages 
in study and accomplishments as are to be 
found in the grammar department. 

The graduates and 
scholars of St. Mat- 
thew’s Hall are wide- 
ly scattered in busi- 
ness life, in the uni- 
versity, Eastern col- 
4 leges, schools of sci- 
fence,and West Point. 
It contains students 


fuland attractive from all parts of the 
group, which are not Pacific Coast, British 


excelled by any sim. 
ilar institution in the : 
State. The three foundation institutions for 
educating and training youth for life, here 
and hereafter, the home, the school and the 
church, are here happily combined. 

The buildings have an “ English-like” 
look, embowered in shrubbery and flowers, 
and complete in all modern requirements of 
a finished school and refined hone, with airy 
dormitories and cosy individual alcoves. ‘The 
English system of education is the basis, but 
more time is given to physical science, for 
which philosophical and chemical apparatus 
is furnished, and an astronomical observatory 
with a fine eight-inch reflecting tcleacape 
under a rotating roof. 


Columbia, Idaho. 
Arizona, Mexico and 
Central America, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Its graduates keep affectionate recollection 
of their 4/ma Mater, so that a steady flow of 
applicants has come from their influence and 
example. 

The school is divided into three depart- 
ments, Primary, Grammar and Academic ; 
each grade occupying one year. There are 
five grades after entering the Grammar De- 
The Fall or Trinity Session, of 


partment. 


1888, begins July 26th ; next Spring or Easter 


Session, January 3d, 1889. Pupils received 
at any time. For catalogues and other in- 
formation address Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
M.A., San Mateo, Cal. 
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PIERCE. CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE CITY, COLUSA CO., CAL. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Session begins Septem- 
ber 3, 1888, and closes April 26, 1889. Location pleasant and accessible. Faculty able, experi- 
enced and enthusiastic. Town quiet, peaceable and moral. Buildings new, commodious and airy. 
Apparatus new, extensive and complete. Eight full courses of study—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
Scientific, Biblical, Commercial, Normal, Musical,and Course in Art. Teaching thorough. Charges 
moderate. There is no saloon or drinking. place within three miles of the town. 

For particulars or catalogue, address 


JAMES C. KEITH, President. 


ORANGE ORCHARDS 


AT ONLY $350 AN ACRE! 


For a short time only I am offering a few ten-acre Orange Groves 
at the above price, with over 100) orange trees of the best varieties in 


each grove. | 
FINE CLIMATE! FINE SOIL! ABUNDANCE OF WATER! 


And beautifully located within sight of Riverside. The cheapest 
orange groves ever offered in Southern California. Inquire of 


J. H. FOUNTAIN, 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE! 


This is one of the best located and finest fruit farms in the State. 
It consists of twenty-five acres of first class fruit land in the beautiful 
Napa Valley, within one and a half miles of Napa City and fifty from 
San Francisco, with direct daily communication by rail and water. House 
of nine rooms, barn, carriage house, buggy, farm wagon and farming 
tools; twenty dozen chickens, two hundred apple trees, one hundred peach, 
fifty bartlett pears, twenty plum, six hundred and fifty prunes, forty apri- 
cots, one thousand olive, besides cherry, fig, almond, walnut, etc. 

Eight acres in vineyard—mostly resistant vines. 

Fish pond, with unlimited amount of good spring water. Price 
$10,000. For further particulars apply to 


CARNALEI & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bureau Education 


—THE— 


Only Teachers’ Agency West of the Rocky Mountains. 


SUPPLIES 


(7) Teachers with destrable positions. 

(2) Colleges and Normal Schools with Professors and Instructors. 

(3) Academies, Seminaries, Kindergartens and. Public Schools of every grade with com- 
petent Principals and Teachers, 

(f) Families with Governesses, Private Tutors, Music, Drawing, and Painting Teachers. 

(5) Gives Parents information regarding the best Schools. 

(0) Rents and sells School Property. 


The Pacific ‘Coast Bureau of Education was formed on the model of the best insti- 
tutions of its kind in the East. Its aim was to create for this Coast a center of educational 
information. The hearty encouragement and support it has received prove the need of such 
an institution here, and the readiness with which School Trustees and Superintendents have 
availed themselves of its services is the best proof that the Bureau successfully fills the field. 
In so large a State as California some reliable medium of communication between teachers 
and schools is an absolute necessity. ‘The Bureau being constantly in communication with 
all parts of the State, is prepared to give information in regard to the needs of the various 
sections, and as its acquaintance widens will be able to do the same for the adjoining States 
and ‘Territories, 

The Bureau makes a specialty of renting and selling school property, and has now in 
hand several desirable schools in different parts of the State. Parties thinking of buying or 
leasing schools can obtain particulars at the office. 


REFERENCES. 


WACTFIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN-Y. 
Vion. HLORACK Davis, President University of California. 
DR. JOHN LECONTE, Professor of Physics. 
Dk. Jos. LECONTrE, Professor of Geology and Natural History. 
MARTIN KELLOGG, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 
Hox. Ika G, Horr, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Hon, F. M. CAMPBELL, City Superintendent Oakland Schools. 
Pror. C. ALLEN, Principal State Normal School. 
J. McCuesney, Principal Oakland High School. 
Mrs. SARAH B, Coorer, President Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. 
H. Suinn, of the Overland Monthly.” 


Address all Communications to 


MAY L. CHENEY, Manager, 
300 POST STREET, Union Club Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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REMEMBER! 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 


Are Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast for 


A. Th. & CO.’S 


New Triumph 
School Desk, 


New Lunar Tel- 
lurian Globe, 


New Series of 
School Maps, 


Charts, Black- 
board, Etc. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


To Visiting Teachers.—While in the city ask for-a room with 
‘ ANDREWS’ FOLDING BED,” and insure yourself a delightful 
sleep ; also accept our cordial invitation to visit us, and see the new and 
largest School Supply Store on the Coast, in the ‘* Union Club Building, ” 
corner Post and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


C.F. WEBER & Co. 


H AVE you used ‘‘ Marcus Ward's Royal Irish Linen Paper ?” if not, and 

you wish your correspondence written on a paper whose elegance 
will attract the eye, and whose simplicity will be an evidence of refined 
tastes—we would be pleased to send you a sample box of one quire and 


envelopes to match for 75 cents, postage prepaid. 


Address 
CHAS. Ce 
| WHOLESALE AGENT Paciric Coast, 
No. 300 Post Street, Union Club Building, | San Francisco. 


APPLETON’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Prepared on a New and Original Plan, richly illustrated with Engravings, Diagrams, and Maps 


in color, and including a separate chapter on the Geological History and the 
Physical features of the United States 


BY 
JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A. M., M. D. WILLIAM DALL, 
Adjunct Professor of the english Language and Literature, Of the U mp d States National Museum. 
Columbia College, New York (Literary Eclitor). . HART MERRIAM, D. 
JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M. D.. LL. D. Ornithologist of the partment of Agriculture, 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology, Columbia, Col, sina Nee L. BRITTON, E. Ph D. 
CHARLES H. HITCHCOCK. Ph.D. Lecturer in Botany, Columbia, Col, 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, Dartmouth, Col, LIEUTENANT GEORGE M. STONEY. 
W. LE CONTE STEVENS, Ph.D. Naval Department, Washington. 
Professor of Physics, Packer Collegiate Institute. GEORGE F. KUNZ. 
Gen Expert and Mineralogist, with Messrs. Tif- 


HENRY GANNETT, E. M. 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
Recently adopted for use in the three California State Normal Schools, and a large number of Colleges and High Schools on 


the Pacific Coast. 


APPLETON’S NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 


fany & Co., New York. 


I. Numbers Illustrated, II. Numbers Applied, 
In Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons. An ; , 


RiICKOFF and E, C. DAVIS. 
Cy A full stock of san our Educational publications always on hand at our place of business in San Francisco. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


DORVILLE,LIBBY, MANAGER. 
Union Club Building, 300 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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IRVING MISTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


* Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement, Full Academic Course, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing 
and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
1°36 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BARNARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | WILLIS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


46 O’Farrell St., San Francisco. 
A Live, Progressive, Thorough, Practi- 
cal, Commercial School. 


For Terms of Tuition, address, 


Commercial, Telegraphic, Penmanship, and 
Short-hand Departments, 


**OvuR COLLEGE LEDGER,” containing full particulars 
regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study, § O. J. WILLIS, {903% BROADWAY ST. 

erms, etc , will be mailed free to all applicants OAKLAND, CAL. 


SIXTEEN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, 


Elegant Building, 70 Nicely Furnished Rooms, Healthy Location, Excellent Discipline, Fully Up 
to the Times in its Methods, Large Attendance. 


(3 Board, Room and 
Tuition for Full Busi- 


F ranches taught in First-class 


52 weeks, $18.75 per month. 
SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 
WRITING for 6 months, with 
privite ge 25 other classes, 
oard, HRoom and Tui- 
tion, *®21.30 per month. 
Full Business Course, Full 
Normal Course, Teacher’s 
Course, Classic Course, Prepar- 
atory Course, Short-Hand, 
Modern Languages, 
Send us your name and 
CIRCU. TRASK & RAMSEY, 
Stockton, Cal. 


LITTLE VEGETABLE PILLs is the greatest medicine 
CHILION BEACH, on earth. Use them once and you will never be without 


ie on them in the house. For sale by all druggists. 


Books & Fine S tationery, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
Opposite OccipgENTAL Hore, SAN Francisco: 
Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 

Engraved. New Books. The iatest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes. 


IMOORE, 


REMOVED TO 


PIANO MANUFACTO 
423 Kearny St., near California. 1€43 POLK ST. cor.of CLAY ST! 


“AD SAN TI SCO CAL: 
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A PIONEER FRUIT REGION. 


, O read most of what 
is written about Cali- 
fornia, tourists’ de- 
scriptions and real es- 
tate articles from na- 
tive sources alike, one 
would easily be im- 
pressed with the be- 
lief that the State had 
become one orchard, 
and mining and grain- 
growing had fallen 
completely into the 
background. In fact, 
the figures still show 
the exports of the pre- 
cious metals and of 
cereals wellin advance 
of the exports of fruit 
fresh and preserved : 
but there isa vast acre- 
age of orchards planted and not yet in bear- 
ing, and every year sees this encroach farther 
and farther upon the grain lands. Of course 
the owners of these young orchards rank them- 
selves with the fruit interest as much, and 
talk and write as eagerly about it, as the old 
hands. Moreover, there is more in the fruit 
farms of California to attract interest than 


in any other feature of the State. The mines 


are in the hands of a few capitalists, and do 
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not concern many people one way or the 
other so long as they let stocks alone. ‘The 
grain-growing and grazing is also a good deal 
of it done in wholesale fashion, on great 
ranches or ranges, by a few capitalists ; and a 
good deal more by people not adapted to get- 
ting the ear of the world through literature. 
Iruit farming here is a pleasant business, a 
business that absorbs nowadays most of the 
picturesque element in California life, as min- 
ing did when that was in its turn a business 
for all sorts of men, attractive to people who 
were apt to write about what they were doing 
or seeing. It would be interesting to find, 
from the nurserymen’s books how many of 
the business and professional men of San 
Francisco are building up small “fruit 
ranches” in the country -—ten and twenty 
and thirty acres —to retire to; certainly a 
great many. Or perhaps the city owner will 
keep the ranch as a summer home merely ; 
or turn it over to son or daughter ; or if it is 
within reach of the city he may spend a few 
days weekly there,or go to and fro daily. With 
a good hired man he can manage ten or 
twenty acres in this way very comfortably, 
and make some profit. School mistresses and 
clerks and stenographers, small tradespeople, 
dressmakers, save money until the few acres 
are secured, and little by little planted to 
profitable trees. The freedom from the 
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2 Pioneer Fruit Region. 


harsher aspects of farming life; the wonder- 
ful generosity of the soil and the ease with 
which beautiful surroundings may be made; 
the variety and luxuriance of products, and 
hapseven the literary association with manyof 
them, —thevine, the olive, the fig, the almond, 
the palm, and the pomegranate :—these things 
give a touch of romance to the Californian 
fruit ranch, which is, I think, felt even by 
those engaged in the actual labor of it, and 
catches especially the notice of the tourist 
and the reader. J.arge profits for pleasant 
work, in idyllic surroundings and heavenly 
climate, — it is asort of Arcadian dream that 
fascinates people scarcely less than the kl 
Doradan dream that lured them here forty 
years ago. 

Of course Californians with land to sell 
have not failed to appreciate the money value 
of this fascination. ‘There were great tracts 
of grazing and grain land, cheaply secured by 
the sellers, that could be broken up into 
small ranches and sold at good prices for 
fruit-growing. Very naturally, the owners of 
these great tracts were not slow to make 
known to the world the charms and profits of 
California fruit ranches, nor timid in their 
statement thereof. ‘To people of moderate 


means, with a small capital that they would 


like to invest in a California home, who are 
hesitating between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of disbelieving everything they hear as ‘‘real 


estate stories,” and so giving up the whole 


thing, or of believing everything and risking 
the waste of their little all, it is'a matter of 
serious concern to know what the actual 
facts are. I propose here to give those con- 
nected with one small region, with which I 
am myself acquainted ; and all the figures 
that I shall give are derived from men who 
have tilled the land there for years, and who 
have none to sell. ; 

It is worth while to linger, however, to 
recall the pretty well established historical 
fact that as many people have been taken in 
by disbelieving as by believing “ California 
yarns.” When men testify that they have 
made in one season $1,000 an acre on land 
such as could have been bought all about 


for $200, it certainly’ strains credulity. 


[July, 


the story seems thoroughly 

But if any one with-a little 
store of two or three thousand dollars to 
invest should imagine he could “camp 
down” anywhere in California, get ten or 
twenty acres, and realize a steady return of 
five hundred per cent on his investment, he 
would be as badly disappointed as his ante- 
types who expected to pick up gold in the 
streets of San Francisco. Yet there were 
$1,000 a day diggings then, incredible as the 
story appeared to discreet Eastern people ; 
and there are extraordinary profits now in cer- 
tain orchards, under certain conditions. The 
explanatory fact that should be understood is 
that such profits are only made on exception- 
ally fine soils, situated well with reference to 
markets and laborsupply, planted with exactly 
the right varieties, and managed with experi- 
ence and judgment. Even with all these ad- 
vantages such tremendous profits as I have in- 
stanced are only a matter of occasional luck, 
when there Is either a peculiarly rich yield of 
some one fruit Or some exceptional and tem- 
porary demand for that variety. Nor would 
the figures belikely to be maintained for many 
acres: in the instance quoted, it was for 12. As 
an illustration: A lady of my acquaintance 
picked last year 224 dozen lemons from a 
single young tree in Alameda County. 
These if sold should have brought her about 
$12 tothe tree. Had she had an acre of such 
trees, — say seventy-five of them — she might 
have recieved $900 from it intheseason. A 
real estate agent might with perfect veracity 
say that this lady’s profit from her lemons 
was ‘‘at the rate” of $go00 an acre; but of 
course this single well-watered and petted 
tree in a favorable season cannot set the 
‘‘rate’”’ for an acre of lemon trees, year in 
and year out, subject to the risks of the mar- 
ket, and the wastage of marketing consider- 
able crops. The expense of growing and 
marketing, also — say $200 — remains to be 
deducted. | 

After making allowance for the excep- 
tional nature of the instances of largest profits 
from fruit lands, one will still find the regular 
profits of the best of these lands larger than 
seems altogether reasonable, unless he un- 


Nevertheless, 
authenticated. 


. 
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derstands in the first place that while a fair 
quality of land on which fair profits can be 
made is to be found all over the State, these 
_ first grade fruit lands are limited in quantity ; 
and in the second place that it is only lately 
that the demand for fruit has been so ex- 
panded by the canneries and the growth of 
Eastern shipments as to bring out their value, 
so that the acreage now in bearing was almost 
all bought at grazing or grain land prices. 


Men cannot continue to take 
from their lands annual incomes 
equal to or above the price of the 
land : as the value of such lands 
becomes understood, their price | 
will simply rise till a fair equilib- i= 
rium is reached. Of course it 
would be possible for a ‘* boom” 
sometimes for a short period to i 
carry buyers past this point of Ke 


equilibrium ; but I doubt whether LA 


as yet the best lands have any- 
where in the State really reached 
it; certainly not in many locali- 
ties. The chance for loss oc- 
curs in buying inferior land for 
good, or in buying any land to 
speculate with. At present the 
best fruit areas are by no means 
thoroughly known or defined, and there are 
still many opportunities for any one who un- 
derstands soils to find as many admirable 
bargains as his money will hold out for. 
Even within these best areas, the choice 
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soils are found marbled in with inferior ones ; 
and where a whole district has become a solid 
sheet of orchards, one may be sure that 
some of them will fall far below the profits 
of others. ‘There is no great harm done, so 
long as the owners did not make the mistake 
of paying a first-class price for the second-class 
streaks of land, and then of supposing they 
can grow anything that their more favored 
neighbors can. With sufficient care in select- 


ing varieties, or 
roots on which 
to graft, they 
will get along 
very well: but 
on the best land 
they mightstick 
in almost any- 
thing, and it 
would flourish. 
It is not diffi- 
cult to discrim- 
inate if one un- 
derstands soils 
at all. Special 
qualities must 
be sought for 
special crops ; 
but for general 
fruit culture the best will be found lying near 
streams of water, or along old channels, 
(often almost obliterated), but high enough 
not to be overflowed. This will usually be 
a sandy loam, or loamy sand, lying on gravel 
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A Pioneer Fruit Region. 


at a depth of ten to thirty feet, which 


insures perfect drainage, a thing abso- 
lutely necessary for some varieties of 


fruit. 


Perhaps the three chief regions already 
well established as having the best gen- 
eral fruit qualities are Santa Clara, So- 
lano, and Alameda counties. Other 
counties excel these in certain specialties, 
as Fresno in raisins, and Los Angeles 
and Butte in citrus fruits. 
three so far keep the lead in general fruit- 
growing. In Alameda County the or- 


chards mainly 
grouped in two dis- 
tricts. One of these 
centers about San Lo- 
renzo, where there are 
several large ‘‘ model 
farms,” well known 
since early days. ‘The 
other, less known, and 
broken for the most 
part into small hold- 
ings, is the one with 
which this article is 
concerned. 

The lowland of Ala- 
meda County consists 
of the strip of plain be- 
tween the bay and the 
Contra Costa range, 
which follows along 
parallel with the shore, 
at a distance of four to 
eight miles, through 
the whole length of the 
county. The general 
direction of this range 
is thus southeast ; but 
about twenty miles 
from QOakland, as it 
approaches the canon 
of the Alameda, it 
turns decidedly toward 
the east, and then so 
sharply to the south as 
to form almost a right 
angle, in the very ver- 
tex of which the deep 


But these 


(July, 
gap of the ‘‘canon” 
opens. It is nota can- 
On proper, but a pass, 
a sharp cleft winding 
through the mountain 
wall to Sunol Valley, 
and thence commu- 
nicating with other 
passes that lead 
through successive val- 
leys to the San Joa-. 
quin. It was the only 
practicable passage 
found for the Central 
Pacific road in 1868. 
From between its steep 
sides the Alameda 
Creek, a river of quite 
majestic volume. in 
winter, though it sinks 
underground in sum- 
mer, emerges between 
ranks of alder and syc- 
amore. The level Jand 
all along these hills 
extends to their very 
feet, the great earth 
ramparts rising suddenly from it 
without any rolling country or 
scattering knolls and spurs; and 
thestream, released suddenly from 
the narrow canon, must have in 
ancient times spread out upon 
this plain in repeated freshets, and 
wandered indecisively about over 
it in channel after channel, (re- 
corded in the still traceable re- 
mains of ancient. filled-up barran- 
cas which traverse the country 
in every direction), overlaying it 
for miles, like a miniature Nile 
valley, with a deep and very fertile 
sediment. The sharp turn of the 
range encloses this rich little flood- 
plain north and east with abrupt 
mountain walls, which give itashel- 
tered climate and arrest the rain 
clouds that drift upon south winds. 

The strip of it lying between 
the stream and the hills to the 
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north was originally granted to Don Jesus 
Vallejo, a half brother of the General, as 
part of the great Rancho Arroyo de la Ala- 
meda, 17,705 acres in extent; while the 
larger part, on the south and east of the 
stream, belonged to the 30,000 acres of the 
Mission San José grant. A league and a 
half farther south, where the next considera- 
ble stream flows out from the hills, is the 
old Mission itself, once one of the most rich 
and prosperous of the twenty-one, and always 
famous agriculturally. In the year of the 
secularization, 1834, it reported 10,000 bush- 
els of grain raised; and its orchard, — of 
which some noble old fig and pear trees were 
still to be seen twenty years ago, — its vine- 
yards of the small, round, purple ‘‘ Mission 
grape,” its beauty of situation at the foot of 
the sharp-pointed mountain that dominates 
the whole region, ‘‘the Mission Peak,” and 
its attractive climate, made it from the 
first a sort of oasis in the leagues of grazing 
lands about it, anda magnet that drew Amer- 
ican farmers as soon as the United States 
possessed the country. A few were there 
almost as soon as the war was over, in 1846. 
The ex-mission lands would naturally have 
become United States property, but they 
were re-granted in this very year to Pico and 
Alvarado. ‘The American settlers, however, 
had no belief in the Pico title; the lands 
_were there, covered with tall wild oats and 
absolutely virgin, except as the mission herds 
had roamed over them,.and these had dwin- 
dled away to unimportance since the sec- 
ularization. One man after another simply 
settled down on whatever piece of land he 
liked and thought he could keep, until, 
beginning close by the Mission, they had 
somehow divided among them the whole 
plain, to the banks of the Alameda. 

Their method of establishing title was 
even simpler than the time-honored shot-gun 
one: it consisted in fencing in what they 
wanted and calling it theirs. Occasionally 
one of them thus calmly appropriated a con- 
siderable section of what his neighbor had 
already laid claim to; this always made hard 
feeling, but there was obviously no law to be 
appealed to in the matter, and strange to say, 


no one seems to 
have had any 
disposition to 
resort to force 
They were a 
peaceable, so- 
ber, and steady 
set, and really 
not at all greedy 
of gain, well- 
content to live 
quietly and in- 
dustriously — in 
small home- 
steads with mod- 
erate profits, un- 
der the beauti- 


the lavish soil of 
therich valley, to 
which they have 
clung with a fix- 
ity ofattachment 
unusual in Cali- 
fornia, and hard- 
ly to have been 
expected from 
the adventurous 
young men they 
must have been 
to have found 
their way there 
atall. Possibly, 
too, by a curious 
development of 
the law-abiding 
Anglo-Saxon 
sense, they re- 
garded fence ti- 
tle as the best 
there was, and 
the appropria- 
tion of acres 
thereby rather 
in the light of 
an unneighbor- 
liness than a dis- 
honest aggression. Certainly men of no sub- 
missive temper did permit themselves to be 
shorn of large portions of their holdings on 


ful sky and on 
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no better ground than the building of a fence 
or the laying out of a road; and to this day 
resent it in speech and speech only. More- 
over, when by joint action they had obtained 
from the United States a decision rejecting 
the Pico claim, they agreed, 
with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, to pay no attention to 
quarter section lines, but to 
** deed and re-deed ” to each 
other as their holdings then 
stood, by whatever means 
shrunken or expanded. In. 
the mean time, land was 
bought, and bought at prices 
running up to $40 or $50an 
acre, on these shadowy titles, 
and ownership thus obtained 
was respected. Nor did their 
curious discriminations be- 


tween what was and was not to be respected 
in jiand titles exclude Spanish rights as such, 
for Senor Vallejo’s grant just across the arro- 
yo was left to his possession, and in course 
of time broken up into smaller pieces by 
ordinary processes. When the ex-mission 
lands became government property, in 1867, 
they cheerfully paid their $1.25 an acre, and 
obtained sound titles for good and all. 


Lil 


Between 1846 and 1850, enough of these 
Americanos were raising grain on the fertile 
flood-plain of the Alameda to induce Don 
Jesus Vallejo to put up a crude flour mill at 
the mouth of the canon, in the corner of the 


N ~ \ 
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hills. In 1853 he pulled it down and _ built 
another, with a fine old tumbling and splash- 
ing overshot wheel, on whose mossy boards 
a heavy stream of water fell from a wooden 
flume. Back in the canon this flume con- 
nected with a stone one, a really beautiful 
thing, with the strong, steady, deep current 
coursing down its well-built gray channel, 
the mouniain trees shading it, and wild-flow- 
ers and ferns and blackberry 
vines trailing over and into the 
cool, clean: water. It was a 
water-course for years enough 
to fringe itself with wild things, 
and fairly grow into a part of 
the canon; only within the past 
year has the milling right been 
absorbed by the Spring Valley 
Water Company, the wooden 
flume been torn away, and the 
stone one gone dry and forlorn. ‘The mill 
was ‘of some importance in its day, and 
ground the corn and wheat of the neighbor- 
hood long after great steam factories had 
risen to outrival the country water-wheels. 
One or two adobes were built near it; then 
a little inn, where stages between Oakland 
and San José passed, and a store, on-either 
side of whose doorway was quaintly painted 
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a list of the things to be found within,— 
‘‘Segars, Crackers, Nails, Boots and Shoes, 
I)ry Goods, Molasses,” and so on. This was 
the hamlet of Vallejo’s Mills. The jocose 
American farmers seldom called it anything 
but Gopherville, however, in consideration 
of the immense number of pernicious little 
rodents who riddled its open spaces. with 
their holes. They were very dangerous foes 
to agriculture in those days, and few of the 
farmers, I think, hoped to live to see them 
so nearly exterminated as they now are. 
When the Central Pacific railroad came 
through the canon, a station was made close 
by and named Niles, and the name extended 
to the old hamlet, which immediately be- 
came only the nucleus of a larger railroad 
village. 

Even in the first decade of farming in the 
country about Vallejo’s Mills fruit trees were 
planted. The mission orchards, probably, 
had inspired I. L. Beard, a somewhat famous 
pioneer of the county, who came tothe Mis- 
sion in 1849, to have one on his own place ; 
and about 1850 he and John L.lewellyn, 
an enthusiast in fruit-growing, who had two 
years before crossed the continent to Ore- 
gon with a wagon-load of young trees ‘‘ heeled 
in” in damp earth in the wagon-bed, went 
together into a joint orchard enterprise. In 
1853 they exhibited at the second horticul- 
tural fair held in the State, “ six varieties of 
a) ples, boxes of fine grapes, olives, figs, eight 
Porter apples from a one-year old graft, and 
four pears on one branch weighing four 
pounds,” a trulyimposingexhibit for the time. 
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In 1859 Mr. Llewellyn secured for himself 
a large tract from the Soto grant, near Hay- 
wards ; and the same year another Oregon 
fruit grower, William Meek, who had a year 
earlier than Llewellyn successfully brought 
a wagon-load of trees across the plains, 
bought 2,000 acres of the same grant. The 
orchards set out on these fine ranches were 
the beginning of the great fruit interests of 
San Lorenzo. But before this the small 
farmers about Vallejo’s Mills were setting 
out trees— two or three or half a dozen 
acres apiece — on their farms of twenty toa 
hundred and fifty acres. In these little or- 
chards they raised superb peaches, and plums, 
and pears, and apples, of a few standard va- 
rieties. Of course prices were the highest for 
these. Nearly the first fruit outside of the 
Mission orchards was a few miles away, near 
the mouth of the Alameda, at the old county 
seat, Alvarado —a few great Bradshaw plums 
on trees brought from New Jersey; and 
“ Nigger Jim,” a colored squatter, turned an 
honest penny by putting them in a basket on 
his arm and peddling them about the neigh- 
borhood at 75 cents apiece. Several years 
later, the owner of two Tartarian cherry trees 
sold their abundant crop year after year at 
75 cents a pound; and for years after the 
San Lorenzo orchards, planted in 1859, had 
come into bearing, Mr. Meek and Mr. Lle- 
wellyn received steady incomes from cherries, 
which they sold at 30 and 4o cents a pound, 
—- and one San Lorenzo cherry tree made a 
record of 656 pounds. 

But to get the fruit to market, the grower 
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must drag it five miles over ill-kept roads and 
lanes to an embarcadero on the bay, and 
ship it on a schooner that made two or three 
trips weekly to San Francisco, at,such times 
as proved convenient. By some arrange- 
ment of signals, the farmers for miles around 
were notified when it was thinking about 
going, that they might harness up and bring 
| in their loads. Labor was high and hard to 


get, and apt to bejunsatisfactory when got, and 
orchards required far more of it than wheat. 
It was not easy to get trees to plant in the 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the 


first place. 


A\-BIT OF 


farmers.all seem to have felt that grain was 
a staple, sure of a steady demand and un- 
limited market, and fruit a sort of fancy 
article, with which the market would easily 
be overstocked. When peaches had come 
down to 12 Cents a pound, they felt that San 
Francisco had all the supply it could stand. 
Considering that with their generous. soil 
they could have counted on ten tons to an 
acre (with the careful selection of varieties 
now the same land has since 
gone considerably beyond this quantity), 
while after the first few years they ex- 
! pected to produce about a ton toatonand a 
| half of wheat to the acre, and sell it at 5 or 
6 cents a pound, and that wheat was liable 


possible, 
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to rust or drought in this region, while fruit 
was always fairly good, it would seem that in 
spite of the immense difficulties of getting 
labor and of marketing fruit, it may have been 
always a miscalculation to put their faith in 
wheat. Certain it is that the men who staked 
a good deal on fruit from the first became 
rich, and the others did not. 

In grain, or fruit, or vegetables, however, 
the prolific soil responded vigorously to cul- 
ture. In 1853 one of the early settlers sent to 
the World’s Fair at New York oat-stalks 1o 
feet, 3 inches high, whose heads were 22 and 
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28 inches long, and wheat that showed 70 
stalks and 4200 grains from a single grain. 
Several of the most conspicuous of the “ Cal- 
ifornia stories” of ponderous fruits and vege- 
tables and tremendous yields to the acre 
went out from the region of Alameda Creek 
or of the Mission. ‘The old settlers clung to 
their lands, dividing up occasionally to admit 


a new one, but there was so little changing 


of hands that when the railroad reached 
them in 1868, no marked rise in the price of 
land took place. When any was sold, it was 
at about $100 an acre. By this time Cali- 
fornia was raising more than enough wheat 
for her own needs, and had come into com- 
petition with the Liverpool market; and 
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what with lowered prices, uncertainty of 
crops, and the new houses into which good 
~ years had tempted, them in place of the old 
adobes or flimsy frame cottages, the farmers 
really were far 
from well off, and 
the small or- 
chards, to which 
they had little by 
little added from 
year to year as 
second strings to 
their bows, more 
than once proved 
their salvation in 
bad years. ‘The 
Chinese laborthat 
had now become 
available and the 
excellent shipping 
facilities, had 
really removed 
the old obstacles 
to fruit raising ; 
but it was still a 
matter of some 
expense to put out land to trees and 
wait for them to bear; nor did people 
trust to there being permanent demand, 
until it became evident a few years since 
that shipments to the East and the de- 
mands of canneries would supply a mar- 
ket of indefinite expansion. Since 
then young orchards have steadily en- 
croached on grain-fields, and in a few 
years the whole flood-plain will doubt- 
less be covered with trees. 

Soon after the railroad was built, Por- 
tuguese peasants began to find their 
way to the neighborhood, at first as 
hired laborers, until by close economy 


they could purchase from the farmers — \ 


willing at that time to relieve the pres- 
sure of some bad grain year by surren- 
dering alittle land —small pieces of per- 
haps five acres, paying $100 to $150 an acre. 
Living, so to speak, upon horse-beans and 
garlic, working for hire by day, and for them- 
selves mornings and evenings, these peasants 
not only lived but laid up money on their little 
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holdings, steadfastly refused to part with them 
for less than $50 an acre in advance of what- 
ever might at the time be the current price in 
the neighborhood, and stood ready always to 
catch up any piece that came into the mar- 


ket, dividing it if it was too large for one 
man to take. Several of them have by this 
time become fairly well to do, and acquired 
farms of twenty or thirty acres; when they 
reach this point they show themselves dis- 
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posed to dress well, drive good horses in 
neat buggies, and build pretty cottages sur- 
rounded by a flaming fire of poppies and lilies 
and dahlias. What with their purchases and 
the dividing up of land as sons and daugh- 
ters have inherited, the size of farms has 
diminished, until one of too acres Is rare. 
Perhaps 10 or 20 is the commonest holding. 
From the advent of the railroad until last 
year, the price of land crept imperceptibly 
up from $100 to $200 an acre —- the Portu- 
guese usually calling $250 their price, but 
not selling at all. 

Last year, a 
ripple from the 
real estate excite- 
ment thrcughout 
the State made 
its way. to the 
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neighborhood, and affected it in a rather 
amusing manner. It was impossible to have 
a “boom” where the lands were almost all in 
small pieces owned by people who desired to 
keep them; so the impulse took effect in 
the somewhat hypothetic form of making 
the owners of bearing orchards mark up the 
price at which they their land. I be- 
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lieve they now “hold” the} best land cov- 
ered with young, well selected, bearing trees, 
at anything from $500 to $1,000 an acre, a 
good deal according to the age and tempera- 
ment of the holder ; in either case they con- 
tinue to hold it. The only actual trans- 
fer of such land that I know of during the 
year, was of a piece of 13 acres, which had 
been bought for about $209 an acre several 
years before, when some 200 acres of grain 
land was broken up and sold off, and had 
been carefully planted with young trees. The 
owner had had no thought of 
selling, but when a well-to-do 
business man, seeking eithera 
country home or a convenient 
investment, asked his price, he 
reckoned the amount he could 
make interest on” from the 
orchard, and concluded to sel} 
if he could get something like 
that amount, as he was a rail- 
road conductor, in Niles only 
a few hours daily, and unable 
to attend closely to his or- 
chard. Accordingly he asked 
$10,500 for the 13 acres, — 
and was promptly taken up. 
This piece of land lies fairly 
within the now growing village 
of Niles, with especial advan- 
tages of situation for residence 
purposes. Two other men, however, one 
on the edge of the village, the other a 
mile or two back, have, I am told, refused 
offers of $1,000 an acre for similar or- 
chards, on the ground that they could 
not do any better with the money than to 
leave it in the land. Were there practically 
any selling of the bearing orchards, prices 
would doubtless thus be based in each 
instance upon estimates of their income. 
One man, for instance, last year made a 
net profit for the season of $2,200 upon 
the fruit from his orchard of a little less 
than eleven acres. Another showed me his 
memoranda of the yield of about a quarter 
acre of Salway peach trees, — 56123 pounds 
to the tree; arate which he said could have 
been approximately kept up for a number. of 
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acres, had he had the trees, at 100 to the acre, 
-— a gross income of over $800 to the acre, at 
114 cents apound. Another-item given me 


was 13'4 tons from too peach trees, over 
$400 gross tothe acre. $100 an acre is Cer- 
tainly a very conservative estimate of the we? 
profit possible year by year, throughout an 
orchard of well selected varieties, well chosen 
for the soil. 2 
As forthe remaining grain fields that sean- 
tily intersect the area now in orchards, and 
fringe its edges, they are still held, and occa- 
sionally sold, at something like $250. Every 
year the orchards creep out a little farther 
upon these grain fields from the nucleus about 
Niles. ‘The best land is by no means unlim- 
ited in extent, and there are portions of the 
township — especially those lying near the 
bay — where wheat will always be better than 
fruit ; others where the sugar beet is the most 
profitable crop ; and others where vegetables 
are best suited: but there are still miles of grain 
field that are certain to be converted into 
small and very profitable orchards. The pro- 
cess of doing this has naturally been retarded 
in a community where there 1s little capital, 


by the cost of getting land into orchard, and 
waiting several years for returns. Moreover, 
some men will always prefer small incomes 
with a leisurely life to larg- 
er ones with more trouble; 
and the orchardist has to 
work much harder than 
the grain grower, and must 
be more of a_ business 
man. Hemust be vigilant, 
shrewd, enterprising, must 
have a good deal of spe- 
cial knowledge, and be 
able to direct a good deal 
of labor, to get the best 
results. According to the 
figures I have been given 
as to these other crops, it 
is only under exceptional 
circumstances that a man 
can expect nowadays to 
net $50 anacre from grain. 
Two Portuguese did so 
last year with chevalier bar- 
ley, but it was considered 
quite phenomenal; $10 to 
$20 would be more com- 
mon. Some of the southerly slopes of the 
hills produce vegetables that are among the 
first to reach the market, and bring very good 
prices. One growers figures for two years 
indicate $33 to $100 per acre as the net 
profit on early peas and potatoes. The 
expense of handling this land, much of 
which is set pretty sharply up on edge, Is 
great, but the land costs less to begin with, 
and yields well, and the good prices make it 
profitable. Corn on the valley land nets $15 
to $35 an acre ; carrots and like crops, $25 
to $50. 

These figures, as drawn from investigation 
of the actual facts in a sort of sample region, 
give some indication to pilgrims and stran- 
gers of the truth or fiction in what they hear 
as to profits. Of the interest and charm of 
these Californian general fruit ranches, the 
dry figures give littleidea. Where, as in the 
region of which I write, there is the perfec- 
tion of a temperate ‘climate, (the traveler 
should always remember that climates in 
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California are local affairs, and each region 
must be judged on its Own merits,) at once 
sheltered from harsh winds and open to 
the regular summer sea-breeze, tempered 
by passing over miles of warm plain, it 
is impossible to describe without enthu- 
siasm. In the coldest winter weather 
light films of ice form, but frosts are 
rare, and geraniums, jasmines, and fuchsias 
live through the coldest winters outdoors 
without protection. In February the plain 
for acres upon acres turns into sheets of 
almond blossom, and even up some. of 
the lower hill slopes goes the faintly flush- 
ed white cloud. Peach orchards, bright 
pink, and all the procession of the fruit-blos- 
soms follow. In April the occasional orange 
groves are full of heavy white clusters that 


fill the air all about with fragrance. One 
may have everything. The staple fruit crops 
are apricot, cherry, peach, prune, and 


almond, and in somewhat less degree, apple, 
pear, plum, and berries; but on. well-sit- 
uated slopes table and wine grapes yield 
well, and in the few instances where people 
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have chosen to try, abundant crops of olives, 
oranges, lemons, walnuts of several kinds, 
Japanese chestnuts, Japanese persimmons, 
loquats, and figs have showed that any of them 
might be made profitable there. 

One who wishes to please himself by gath- 
ering the trees and plants of all temperate 
and semi-tropic zones upon his place, may 
do it with entire success. The banana grows 
and blossoms in the open air, but will not 
ripen fruit. Palm and pine, pepper and Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus, the linden and elm and 
horse chestnut- of New England, the pecan 
and catalpa and magnolia of the South, the 
native maple and sycamore and buckeye, 
are among the most noticeable trees. 

The plants and trees of Japan and China 
thrive especially : I have mentioned the Jap- 
anese persimmon, a beautiful tree in fruiting 
time, its translucent orange and vermilion 
globes shining like colored lamps all over the 
tree, seeming actually to throw out light in 
cloudy autumn days; and the loquat, a pleas- 
ant and novel fruit, which the Chinese 
eagerly buy, tremendously prolific, very 
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hardy, and very pretty, like yellow plums 
growing in clusters grape-fashion, surround- 
ed by dark green leaves a foot long. 

Here one may see fuchsias in ‘banks of 
bloom ten feet high, Cloth of Gold roses 
mounted to the tops of tall trees, and white 
roses piling upon trellis or roof in heaps that 
would fairly cover a cottage. The roses in 
May run mad, — like nothing that one can 
imagine without seeing. As the trains leave 
Niles for the city, it is as if a rose festival 
were going on in the cars, so full are people’s 
lapsand hands. Nasturtiums and marigolds 
and morning glories turn to weeds in the 
generous soil, and have to be restrained with- 
in bounds. Standard roses and even gerani- 
ums try to turn into vines, running up long, 
leaning shoots into any adjacent tree ; one 
sees scarlet geranium clusters thus unexpect- 
edly peeping out eight ornine feet high among 
the dark leaves of a laurel, or pink moss- 
roses looking down through the roof of a 
summer-house, near which they were set as 
_ standards, but which they appropriated away 
from the vines it was meant for. Wild bitter- 
sweet vines from New England, ivory-white 
native clematis from the neighboring canon, 
and curious new vines from New Zealand and 
Japan, with fragrant, waxy flowers and no 
names as yet but their botanical ones, will 
flourish on the same trellis. Before they had 


been diligently driven away by plow and har- 
row and mowing machine, wild flowers cov- 
ered the fields with those unbroken seas of 
bloom that all early comers to California 
talk of; and for years after, they turned the 
hillsides here and there to expanses of orange, 
andcrimson, and cream, andblue. Now uncul- 
tivated and unpastured canons and canadas 
have. become the refuge of wild growths. 
The deep gorge of the Alameda is especially 
a reservoir of ferns, and wild flowers and 
shrubs, and native trees ; anda great number 
of rare species, some of them scarcely to be 
found elsewhere in this part of the State, 
haunt the thickets of its abrupt sides, and the 
moist and fragrant shade about the tributary 
springs and streams. Here the Alameda it- 
self flows in considerable volume all summer, 
with alternations of wide, lake-like pools, 
and rapids broken by bowlders into noise 
and foam. It used to be full of mountain 
trout, but years of fishing have driven these 
back to its steep and picturesque tributary 
streams. Some miles up the nearest of these, 
Stony Brook, the United States Fish Com- 
mission has a station and preserves, so the 
trout here will be saved from extermination 
by the relentless camper, who has lately taken 
to sprinkling the cafon with white tents and 
hammock-swung girls in shade hats and blue 


dresses. 
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A DEFEATED: SUCCESS. 


THE STORY OF THE “S RUSSIAN OF COLLINS TELEGRAPH.” 


Tue Russian Extension of the Western 
Union, — that gigantic international project 
of 1864-1867, — has been called the grand 
failure of the century. Its history has never 
been fully written. In fact, the victory of 
its rival in the race for the world’s electric 
girdle so absorbed the public mind that the 
collapse of the ** Russian Overland,” or ‘Col- 
lins Lane,” was speedily forgotten. 

The salvation of telegraphy in the United 


> 


States from financial disaster had been accom- 
plished by the federation of the many rival 
and ill-starred lines in the Western Union 
(1854-1860). The Western Union had con- 
trol of the telegraphic interests between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. ‘Ten years in 
advance of the railroad it had stretched 
its wires across the Rocky Mountains, and 
had won the Indians to be the protectors of 
the line. One man had been the motive 
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power of the two undertakings, ‘‘ going it 
alone,” to use his own phraseology, until 
confidence had been gained for his projects. 
Hiram Sibley, more than almost any man, 
deserves the honor of laying broad and deep 
the foundations of the telegraphic interests 
of the country. 

But a magnetic telegraph that could not 
speak from continent to continent was inade- 
quate to the demands of the time. How to 
make the electric girdlereach around the globe 
was the important question, The notable 
failures of Atlantic cables prior to 1864 had 
consigned long sea-cables to the fishes, for 
whom they had been largely manufactured. 
Kenthusiasm over Atlantic cables was chilled, 
—had about expired. And yet there were 
men like Cyrus W. Field, whose faith in sub- 
marines kiew no shadow of turning; not even 
the snapping of his last venture (1865), where- 
by twelve hundred miles more of. cable had 
been sunk for naught two miles deep in the 
sea, seemed to dampen his zeal in the least. 
True, there were several long cables in suc- 
cessful operation, but they were nothing like 
what was demanded for the stretch between 
Newfoundland and Ireland. The Red Sea 
cable had just “ died in its bed,” and Great 
Britain had invested one million pounds ster- 
ling on that Red Sea cable. It seemed fit- 
ting to regard any one who would invest in 
Atlantic cables as needing a guardian. 

Now the Western Union directors had 
no faith in Atlantic cables. They claimed 
to be business men, not scientists. They 
wanted an Atlantic cable, if such a thing 
were to be had, but their study of the subject 
left them decidedly disinclined to invest in 
any scheme for laying one. 

There was a project however, for connect- 
ing the telegraphic system of the Old and the 
~New World, which had naturally been sub- 
mitted to Hiram Sibley by the father of the 
enterprise. Mr. Sibley believed the project 
was practicable, and his faith in it resulted in 
the undertaking of the ‘* Russian Overland 
Telegraph Line,” or the ‘‘ Collins Line,” by 
the Western Union in 1864. 

We find Hiram Sibley writing to Collins, 
October 16, 1861, before the enterprise had 


been officially undertaken by the Western 
Union :— 

“Tf the Russian government will meet us 
at Behring Straits, and give us the right of 
way through the territory on the Pacific, we 
will complete the line in two years, probably 
in one. The whole thing is entirely practi- 
cable. No work was ever accomplished by 
man that will be so important in its results. 
The benefit to the world will pay its entire 
cost every year after its completion.” 

William H. Seward, as Secretary of State, 
advocated the project with enthusiasm. “ It 
seems impossible to overestimate the direct 
effect of this new application of the natural 
energy in producing a rapid and yet perman- 
ent development of the agricultural, forest, 
mineral, and marine resources of the United 
States. . . . The Atlantic States by their 
inter-marriage with those of the Pacific have 
come under an obligation to favor this great 
development.” 

The eloquent advocacy of the international 
overland telegraph by Senator Latham of 
California did much to launch it upon the 
high tide of popularity. $50,000 was appro- 
priated by the United States government for 
the survey of the proposed route. 

The junction of the Russian and Western 
Union lines was to be at the mouth of the 
Amoor, the Siberian post of the North Pa- 
cific. Perry McDonough Collins, a citizen 
of San Francisco, had thoroughly studied 
the proposed route by going over it. He 
had made the journey from Moscow to the 
mouth of the Amoor, a distance of some 
seven thousand miles, and had given the 
world a delightful book, ‘‘A Voyage down 
the Amoor.” At the time he laid out his 
telegraph route the telegraph lines in the 
United States did not extend west of St. 
Louis, while those of Russia reached no far- 
ther east than Moscow. The connecting 
link between the American and Russian sys- 
tems would be about twenty-eight hundred 
miles ; it would cost about three hundred 
dollars a mile. 

Seeming obstacles to the ** Russian Over- 
land ” were dispelled like mist by its enthu- 
siastic advocates. Even the matter of a sub- 
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marine cable across Behring Straits did not 
make them faint-hearted. ‘he cable land- 
ings would be in deep, safe harbors. Arctic 
temperature was favorable to insulation. The 
timberless steppe, five hundred miles on 
either side of the strait, could be furnished 
with poles from the forest-covered shores of 
the nearest navigable rivers. The route did 
not begin to have the difficulties of the Pa- 
cific line. What was considered the great 
“bug-bear” of the scheme, the falling of the 
trees in the great wilderness of Alaska and 
Columbia upon the wires, was removed by 
showing how the clearing of a wide tract on 
either side would remove that danger. Rein- 
deers and dog sledges would make superin- 
tending the lines comparatively easy. The 
entire route would be a fruitful field for 
science. As to the cost, five millions of dol- 
lars would cover the expense, and what was 
five million dollars to the Western Union in 
comparison with the gains of the enterprise ? 

A China line was to one of the many evo- 
lutions of the project, and the one making 
the acquisition of the rights of the Russian- 
American Fur Company of paramount im- 
portance, ‘To negotiate for those rights and 
to secure a sound contract between the Rus- 
sian government and the Western Union, Sib- 
ley and Collins went to St. Petersburg in the 
winter of 1864 186s. 

Russian stock was booming, in demand at 
from thirty to sixty per cent above par. 

Hiram Sibley carried with him an impor- 
tant paper ; a statement of the financial con- 
dition of the Western Union and its relation 
to the Russian Extension. ‘This paper was 
signed by the President and Secretary of the 
Western Union Extension, with a certificate 
of endorseinent signed by the governor of 
the State of New York, and leading bankers 
of New York City. Upon this paper Sibley 
obtained in London a letter of credit for 
$750,000, with which and his credentials he 
was amply prepared for any emergency. 

A disagreement arose regarding the inter- 
pretation of an important clause of the con- 
tract, the rebate clause, Russia claimed that 


the forty per cent rebate allowed was upon 
government 


commercial and dispatches. 
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Sibley claimed the rebate on aé/ dispatches. 
After a prolonged discussion, neither party - 
inclined to yield, Sibley announced that he 
should leave for Washington the next day ; 
Russia might get an international telegraph 
as best she could. Count TJolstoi, Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs, urged his remaining 
longer, holding out a hope that compromise 
was possible ; but Sibley had no intention of 
compromising, and left for Berlin in the 
special coach provided by the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

Not twenty-four hours after his arrival in 
Berlin, Count ‘Tolstoi rejoined him and 
signed the protocol, granting all that was 
demanded by “the distinguished American 
citizen.” 

The other matter was quite as difficult to 
settle, the obtaining of a perpetual lease to 
the Russian territory through which the tel- 
egraph must be built. 

The rights of the Russian-American Com- 
pany could be bought, providing the affairs 
of the company were not transferred to the 
government, or to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Eventhen there was a way out for a 
power like the Western Union. ‘That the 
great American monopoly might finally hold 
the perpetual lease to the best of Alaska was 
not considered improbable ; although it was 
not known that overtures tending to such a 
result had been made by either party. 

“Hiram Sibley,” writes Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay, our minister to the court of St. Peters- 
burg at the time, ‘‘ was the first to talk of buy- 
ing a part of Alaska for the placing and man- 
agement of the telegraph line and_ plant. 
Under his instruction I was sounding the | 
Russian.government. The Western Union 
Extension was first in suggesting to the Rus- 
sian government the sale of the province of 
Alaska, and the possession of the land for tel- 
egraph purposes in perpetuity.” 

“Why pay $750,000 for the rights of the 
Kussian-American Company,” asked Prince 
Gortschacoff of Sibley, ‘‘ when for that sum 
you can get the fee simple to the tract you 
want 

The specified tract was a strip extending 
from the coast inland from one hundred and 
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fifty to three hundred miles. The acquisi- 
tion of the control of the coast and territory 
of the route was a matter of importance, else 
there was an ominous outlook for trouble 
between traders and natives, and telegraph 
“boys.” 


IL. 


Bur the public, eager for the completion 
of the international overland telegraph, was 
far more interested in the expedition that 
was forming for the exploring of the route 
and the stretching of the wires through the 
wilderness, than in negotiations and rebates. 

‘The sailing of the Expedition from San 
l’rancisco in the summer of 1865 was with 
every prophecy of success. All that was left 
of ‘the last Atlantic cable” lay coiled in the 
capacious hold of the “Great Eastern,” and 
who, saving a few lunatics, had faith in At- 
lantic cables and the new scheme for unader- 
running the last loss, and saving it with the 
laying of anew cable? It wasa grand race 
and an unequal one. The ‘“ Russian” was 
young and vigorous, and its financial sinews 
herculean : the “ Atlantic” was broken with 
repeated failure ; its record was against it. 

“T would give fifty thousand dollars,” said 
the president of the Western Union to the 
president of the Atlantic Cable when they 
met in London, ‘to 2xozw if you are ever 
going to succeed. I hope you will; but I 
would like to know for certain before we 
spend any more in Russian,” 

The president of the Atlantic was by no 
means jubilant. 3 

“T can get you all the Atlantic stock you 
will take, Sibley,” he replied, ‘‘ for one anda 
half per cent.” 

It was no temptation, — not the slightest. 
The “actual lunacy” of that cable company 
was simply inexplicable. 

The fleet of “the Russian’ 
navy. ‘There were steamers and sailing ves- 
sels ; coast steamers and river steamers, some 
thirty in all; with the Saginaw of the United 
States Navy, and a vessel or two of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Squadron, and smaller barks ; 
while England had been asked to contribute 
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was quite a 


at least one ship of the line. The number 
of men enlisted was about one hundred and 
twenty. Thousands of tons of wire, two ca- 
bles,— one for Behring Straits, 178 miles long, 
and one for the Bay of Anadyr, 209 miles 
long,— insulators, brackets, instruments, wag- 
ons built specially for the work, etc., were 
duly shipped for the headquarters of the four 
divisions of the Expedition,— British Colum- 
bia, the Yukon, Siberia, and the Anadyr. 


The Expedition was admirably systema-_ 


tized, and divided into parties of construc- 
tion, engineer corps, and _ scientific corps. 
Each was under a chief and military disci- 
pline. Colonel Charles S. Bulkeley was en- 
gineer in chief. Colonel Bulkeley had won 
honorable distinction during the war, as 
superintendent of the military telegraph sys- 
tem of the Northwest. Hus staff was largely 
composed of army men of superior ability 
and peculiar fitness for their new field. A 
glance at the roll of officers and men discov- 
ers names of famous contributors to the bibli- 
ography of exploration and discovery. Chief 
among them, George Kennan, whose name 
has since been associated with Russia, and 
who made his first contribution to the sub- 
ject in his story of his experience in building 
telegraph, ‘‘Tent Life in Siberia.” Frederick 
Whymper was one of the Expedition, author 
of * Travels in Alaska and the Yukon” ; 
also H. W. Elliott, who has recently pub- 
lished “Our Arctic Province”; ‘Thomas W. 
Knox of the “‘ Boy Travelers”; Richard J. 
Bush of* Reindeers, Dogs, and Snow Shoes”; 
and William H. Dall, whose ‘*‘ Alaska and its 
Resources” is standard authority upon the 
subject. 

They tell of a poor student of the Smith- 
sonian, a zealous scientist, who knowing that 
there was a rare, a very rare bug to be found 
somewhere up near the Straits, begged to go 
with the Expedition. He was taken under 
their wing, and became a valuable member 
of the scientific corps, and no doubt the rare 
bug was sent back to the Smithsonian, but 
the poor fellow died in the Arctic regions. 

The four main parties were subdivided. 
[detachments were left at Plover Bay, Grant- 
Iy Harbor, Anadyr Bay, and other points. 
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Many of the men did not hear from home for 
more than two years. 

The Anson Stager, a little river steamer 
of the Expedition, was the first craft of the 
white man to ascend the Yukon from the 
Pacific coast. 

“Where under the sun did you come 
from ?” cried out the traders at Fort Yukon. 
They had always believed that the river emp- 
tied into the Arctic Ocean, and were slow to 
be convinced to the contrary. 

Hiram Sibley tells of the dispute he had 
upon the subject in the office of the Hudson 
Bay Company in London. They laughed 
at the idea of the Yukon emptying into the 
Pacific. They knew better. ‘There was the 
map before their eyes; the Yukon flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean. When they believed 
that story of the Anson Stager they would 
study geography again. Furthermore, there 
was a man in the office who was born on the 
Yukon. He ought to know, — he should tes- 
tify for Mr. Sibley’s benefit. The Yukonite 
came forward and testified that everybody on 
the Yukon believed that the river emptied 
into the Arctic Ocean. The Hudson Bay 
officials said that it did; the maps showed 
that it did; and he should so believe, although 
he had never seen any one who had followed 
the river to its source. 

Mr. Sibley stood doggedly by his telegraph 
boys. Something like a year after he met 
the Yukonite returning from his native wilds. 
He said the story of the Anson Stager was 
correct. For all that, the foremost globe- 
maker in England did not correct the course 
of the river on his. maps as late as 1883. 
Russian maps had shown the Yukon empty- 
ing into the Arctic as early as 1785. 

Dall tells us that the exploration of the 
sources of the Yukon was first accomplished 
by the employees of the overland telegraph 
company. 

The standard map of the Yukon was drawn 
from surveys made by the scientific corps. 
This map shows the length, various tributa- 
ries, posts, villages, and obstructions to nav- 
igators. ‘* We are the only party,” says Dall, 
‘*who up to 1866 have descended from the 
upper Yukon to the sea by river.” 
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The first telegraph pole in the Yukon val- 


ley, —though it may be the _ last, — was 
raised near Nulato Bay, New Year’s Day, 
1866, with a salute of thirty-two guns, the 
display of the stars and stripes, and the explo- 
sion of an old Russian blunderbuss. 

Never was traveler’s tale more fascinat- 
ingly told than Kennan’s ‘‘ Tent Life in Si- 
beria.” We follow the Siberian party across 
the Kamchatcan mountains on snow sledges, 
over the dreary Korak plains; along des- 
olate Arctic shores, and through fearful 
ravines. It had been a costly girdle, this one 
of ‘‘the Overland,” even if it had repaid its 
cost ten times over ; but when we think of all 
the heroism and endurance that was under- 
gone, and that months after the success of 
the cable had made that heroism and endur- 
ance a profitless expenditure, we can but 
think that the world has never recognized 
the achievement of what. it has called the 
grand failure of the century. 

Where in the records of exploration do we 
read a more thrilling story than that Ken- 
nan teils us of the journey he made with a 
few companions from Geezhega to Gamsk, 
along the shore of the Okhotsk Sea, — that 
fearful crossing of the “‘ River of the Lost,” 
when they camped on an icy drift sloping to 
the black waters, — ‘ta breeze might send the 
waves to undermine it before morning.” On 
they go, and are lost in a blinding snow- 
storm on the great steppe thirty miles from 
Gamsk ; no wood, no food, yet stop they 
must, lest inthe darkness they drive over the 
icy precipice into thesea. ‘They creep under 
their sledges, to be so buried in snow they 
must cut their way out or suffocate. 

‘Drawing our heads and arms into. the. 
bodies of our fur coats, we squatted down 
upon the snow to wait for daylight. Ina 
moment I heard Leet shout down into the 
neck-hole of. my fur coat, ‘ What would our 
mothers say if they could see us now ?’ and 
he went away somewhere in the darkness, and 
squatted alone upon the snow. For more 
than ten hours we sat on that desolate storm- 
swept plain, without fireorsleep. . . . It 
seemed as if daylight would never come.” 

That is but one pieture of a series of sim- 
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ilarones. Seeking a chain of wooded rivers 
in the unbroken. wilderness, — routes for the 
transportation of telegraph poles, etc., was 
something more than a pleasure: excursion. 
Cutting poles on snow-shoes, digging post 
holes in soil frozen hard as rock, sharing the 
provender and tents of the natives, — all this 
and other features of the work was a hard test 
of physical and mental fiber, and we can 
hardly wonder that ‘poor Leet” committed 
suicide at a lonely Siberian settlement on the 
Okhotsk Sea; while we realize the value of 
spirits like Kennan’s in such fearful straits. 

The report of the Siberian party upon the 
occasion of their meeting once more at 
Geezhega, April, 1866, shows the good right 
of the Expedition on_the catalogue of fa- 
mous explorations. Some of them had just 
returned from a forced sojourn among the 
wandering Chookchees, where they had lived 
on reindeer entrails and tallow. 

‘Some of us had come from Kamchatca ; 
some from the frontier of China; and some 
from Behring Straits. \Wecongratulated our- 
selves upon the successful exploration of the 
whole line from Anadyr Bay to the Amoor 
River.. In seven months we had 
traveled in the aggregate almost ten thousand 
miles.” 

Almost simultaneously with the reunion 
of the Siberian party, the world was reading 
the latest news from the Russian Overland 
Expedition, 

“The entire route is explored.” So ran 
the telegram dated Okhotsk, January 8, 1866, 
which was sent by post to Irkoutsk, and 
thence by wire to St. Petersburg, four thous- 
and miles. 

Having ‘sent that triumphant message to 
the civilized world, the heroes of the expedi- 
tion were quite unprepared for the next news 
they heard from home ; very old news, too, 
it was, before it reached many of them, more 
than two years old: 

“The Atlantic Cable is a success !” 

The party in British Columbia heard the 
news first of all. 

Major Pope, the chief of that division, 
was just starting off for Kamchatca. Fortu- 
nately the vessel was delayed. He knew what 
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the success of the cable meant to the Over- 
land, and so sent in his resignation at once. 
‘“T did not want to be banished to the ends 
of the earth, if nothing was to come of it.” 

Nearly a year after, not until June, 1867, 
did the party on the upper Yukon get the 
news. 

Whymper tells us that he was returning to 
St. Michaels from a long voyage down the 
river. The men had had a hard winter 
building the telegraph; the ground frozen 
like rock five feet beneath the snow, Six holes 
a day had been considered good work, and 
lucky were the diggers if they did not fall into 
the snow-covered: pits. At the order for 
retreat the boys at Norton’s Sound hung the 
poles with what black cloth they could spare, 
and then turned their backs upon the weird 
monuments of a lost cause. 

The Siberian. party received their news a 
little earlier and in advance of official notifi- 
cation. 

The ice had broken in the Gulf of Geez- 
hega, and the first of June brought an Amer- 
ican whaler off Malooga Island. The home- 
sick exiles, who had long watched for a sail, 
were not slow in boarding the vessel. Ina 
copy of a San Francisco paper they read 
what took away their breath. One year 
before, August, 1866, the Atlantic Cable had 
won the race ! 

“The Russian Overland is abandoned.” 

“Tt seemed hard,” wrote Kennan, ‘‘to give 
up the object for which we had devoted 
three years of our lives, and for whose attain- 
ment we had suffered all possible hardships. 

We had prepared about fifteen 
thousand telegraph poles, built between forty 
and fifty station. houses and magazines, and 
cut nearly fifty miles of road through the for- 
ests. . . Besides seventy-five Americans, 
we had a force of one hundred and fifty na- 
tives already at work, and six hundred 
more were on their way from Yakootsk. 
Our facilities for transportation another year 
would have been unlimited. We had asmall 
steamer on the Anadyr River, and had or- 
dered another for the Penzhina. We owned 
one hundred and fifty dogs and several 
hundred reindeer. By the first of Septem- 
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ber we should have been able to take the 
field with nearly one thousand men.” 

“Tt is a proof of the strength of the West- 
ern Union Company at that period,” writes 
Reid in his * Telegraph in America,” ‘that 
it footed the bill of the Russian Expedition, 
three millions of dollars, without a shiver, 
and without at all reducing the market value 
of its stock.” 

The shareholders of ‘the Russian” were 
in the main Western Union men, and they 
received one-third of their paid assessments. 
So quietly did the undertaking disappear in 
the magnificent success of its rival, it was 
sooner forgotten in the United States than 
on the barren steppes of Siberia, where the 
wandering Koraks made their camp-fires 
long after with thanksgiving, let us hope, for 
the heaps of telegraph poles the pale-faces 
had piled up so carefully, as they must have 
thought, for their benefit. 

‘‘T have no doubt,” wrote Kennan, ‘“‘ that 
years from hence, when Macaulay’s New 
Zealander shall have finished sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, and shall have gone to 
Siberia to complete his education, he will be 
entertained by stories of how crazy Americans 
once tried to build an elevated railroad from 
the Okhotsk Sea to Behring Straits.” 

Steamers of the expedition were sent in due 
time to collect the men from the headquar- 


ters on the Anadyr, Grantly Harbor, and St. 


Michaels. 

A year after the collapse of the enterprise 
one hundred and twenty men were encamped 
at Plover Bay, waiting for the Nightingale to 
come and take them home. Rude huts of 
sails, poles and planks lined the shores of the 
Arctic harbor. <A few of the Siberian party 
returned by way of Europe, among whom 
was Kennan, Only four or five of the expe- 
dition were numbered with the dead ; among 
these was “ poor Kennicott,” a great favorite 
among his companions, to whom [all dedi- 
cates his ** Alaska and its Resources.” It 1s 
said that Kennicott was the student ‘who 
went for the bug” ; that seems hardly proba- 
ble, as he was Chief of Explorations. 

It took time to dispose of the great accu- 


mulation of stores. RKussian traders andthe 
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natives were the purchasers, saving the cables, 
for which they had no use. These were sold 
to Henly, the maker, for about one hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘They cost three times 
that, and had been “ round the Horn” three 
times before they made their final voyage. 
Dividing and elongating them had been found 
necessary owing to a change in the proposed 
route. Where these hundreds of miles of 
cable finally found rest, Henly alone can tell. 

The wreck of the steamer Golden Gate, 
belonging to the expedition, was one of the 
notable disasters, which all in all were excep- 
tionally few. ‘The loss of the Golden Gate 
in the Anadyr River was a bitter misfortune 
to her crew, who had to spend a terrible win- 
ter in their huts, on the diet of the wild 
Chookchees. So fierce were the gales, and 
so blinding the snow-storms, that guiding 
ropes were necessary for safe passage from 
one hut to another. 

While waiting for the Nightingale the sci- 
entists sustained a loss in a valuable collec- 
tron of lizards, snakes, and fish ; a prowler in 
the camp not only drank the alcohol, but ate 
up the specimens. Whymper tells us that 
science was avenged in the result. 

ate in September the Nightingale arrived. 
If ever a ship had welcome, that one did. 
There was no grand reception given “the 
boys ” when they reached home,— sucha one 
as they would have had but for the victory 
of the cable; and yet they were deserving 
of their country’s gratitude. If they had 
not won the girdle, they had done their duty 
every whit. 

Was there ever a more successful explor- 
ing expedition than that of the Russian Over- 
land Telegraph? Its route of more than sjx 
thousand miles was passed over but. once 
by its men, but they made a- prolonged 
sojourn in many localities. The peculiar 
relations of the company to the natives, and 
its generous support of the scientific corps 
were favorable to ethnological research, as 
the literature of the expedition verifies. 

The purchase of Alaska twelve years after 
Mr. Sibley’s negotiations for a perpetual lease 
of a route through the province was the direct 
evolution of those negotiations. The West- 
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ern Union would undoubtedly have become 
virtual owners of a wide strip of the territory, 
and that for the sum of $750,000, but for the 
unexpected success of the Atlantic Cable. 
The rebate clause of the contract had been 
signed by Count Tolstoi, and his Majesty the 
Emperor had graciously sanctioned the addi- 
tional clause ‘‘as signed bythe Russian Tel- 
egraph Department with the Plenipotentiary 
of the American Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Hiram Sibley,” when “ the Atlan- 
tic’ not only laid the new cable successfully, 
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but succeeded in underrunning that of 1865, 
thus giving the earth at once two electric gir- 
dles. 

Considering the gains to science and the 
many important results of the expedition, it 
may be questioned if the Russian Overland 
can truly be called a complete failure, even 
when its proposed, surveyed, and deserted 
route across British Columbia, Alaska, Rus- 
sian America, and Siberia is contrasted with 
the five, if not more, Atlantic submarines of 
today. 

Fane Marsh Parker. 


A BALLADE OF DAY AND NIGHT. 


WHEN Lucifer laughs at the flying shades 
And the blithe birds sing in the leafy way 
And Time’s great glittering car parades, 
The light heart leaps in the joy of Day; 
But when in a musing mood I stray 
Where waves shine faintly on sand hills white . 
And sea weds shore in a veil of spray, 
Why, then I think I prefer the Night. 


When the sun rolls high, and remembrance fades 
Of cloud and storm, and the kindly ray 
Warms the golden harvest’s ripening blades, 
The light heart leaps in the joy of Day ; 
But when with Lalage I delay, 
And winds are soft, and the moon’s alight, 
And summer’s spell hangs over the bay, 
Why, then I think I prefer the Night. 


When the locusts sing in the sleepy glades 
And the air is faint with the sweet new hay 
And the bandit bee the wild rose raids, 
The light heart leaps in the joy of Day; 
But when, confessing the Archer’s sway, 
I look for the shining of twin stars bright 
That incline to be gracious, nor say me nay, 
Why, then I think I prefer the Night. 


ENvoy. 


When the chase is hot for the world’s wreathed bay 
The light heart leaps in the joy of Day; 
But to read my Lalage’s eyes aright — 


I really think I prefer the Night. 


frank Hluntoon. 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY BOUGUEREAU. 


COLONEL TRAVERS was a man of very fine 
feelings. No one could doubt this, for he 
asserted it constantly with great fervor. Noth- 
ing could be finer than the high standard by 
which he judged people. In fact his stand- 
ard was a little too high for ordinary human 
actions. It was as good asa book of ser- 
mons to hear him on the duty of children to 
their parents, and of rich relations to their 
poor kindred. I have heard him in Sogg’s 
bar, back of the grocery store, take such high 
ground against the arrogance of capital and 
the iniquity of creditors insisting on a literal 
interpretation of obligations, that there was 
not a dry eye in the smoke-clouded room, so 
deeply had he impressed his hearers with his 
lofty sentiments. Even Soggs, to whom most 
of the company were in debt, was much 
moved, and quite forgot that he was the cap- 
italist, and therefore would be the oppressor 
of the party whenever he demanded his reck- 
oning. 

I enjoyed the Colonel’s fine flow of lan- 
guage, and being a lonely man, In port but 
seldom, was fond of spending my evenings in 
the back room to which I have referred, 
where | often had the pleasure of hearing the 
Colonel take high moral ground on the top- 
ics of the day. I knew nothing of his fam- 
ily or position, but judged him to be in easy 
circumstances, since he obviously had no 
employment, and was always ready to accom- 
pany me on any excursion my vagrant fancy 
suggested. 

] had brought a load of raw sugar from the 
Hawaiian Islands on the “ Josephine,” and 
was waiting in San Francisco till we reloaded 
with freight and merchandise for Melbourne, 
when the Colonel first invited 
house. here had been some talk of invest- 
ing the profits of my last venture in an enter- 
prise that the Colonel was about starting. 
We had talked on this subject one evening 
for some time over our beer, when the en- 
trance and effusive sociability of two gentle- 


me to his 


men to whom the Colonel had _ previously 
introduced me irritated him to such an extent 
that he proposed an adjournment out of doors 
to get rid of his too intimate associates. 

‘The. fact is,.Captain,” said he, as we 
emerged from the back room, “ those feilows 
are all sharks, and speaking as a man of the 
world, I should advise you’to keep away 
from them hereafter. ‘To one who under- 
stands them perfectly, as I do, it can make 
no difference, and I have to use all kinds of 
men; but with you it is quite another thing. 
I should not wonder,” he continued with 
indignation, ‘‘if each one of those scallawags 
has not some scheme or other, with which 
he intends to swindle you; but I have con- 
ceived a high regard for you, and will never 
allow anything of that kind to occur.” 

As the Colonel buttoned his thin coat 
across his broad breast and prepared to en- 
counter the wind that blew fiercely over the 
hill, he had the air of a man who would face 
all dangers and difficulties rather than allow 
his friend to suffer. It gave me a warm feel- 
ing around the heart to realize that here was" 
one who would be a bulwark of friendship 
between my own inexperience and the ways 
of land-sharks. 

We turned our footsteps westward, and 
walked facing the wind till we reached a 
remote part of the city, where vacant sand-lots 
alternated with showy rows of hastily built 
houses. The fog closed in so thick that we 
seemed wandering in a land of shadows, 
which loomed ahead in_ uncertain forms, 
assumed positive shape as we neared them, 
then faded into dim outlines when we had 
passed. Colonel Travers had talked as flu- 
ently as the steepness of the hills and his 
consequent shortness of breath would allow, 
and paused inthe midst of a florid descrip- 
tion of his scheme, when he found himself 
in front of a row of houses. 

Garrison,” said he, order that you 
may know how much I think of you, I am 
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about to introduce you into the bosom of my 
family, a thing I would not do for any other 
of my present associates. I am,as you have 
doubtléss noticed, a man of great. pride and 
singuiar reserve.” 

I warmly assented to this, for the wind had 
obliged me to hold my hat on my head with 
both hands for some blocks back, and I 
longed to get into shelter. 

Instead of entering one of the showy rest- 
dences where we paused, the Colonel passed 
into a narrow, dark court. leading back, and 
I, following him, soon emerged upon a space 
where some thrifty land owner had built a 
second row of houses, in what should have 
been the back yards of the imposing resi- 
dences. ~ Crossing the narrow space in front 
of the door, the Colonel drew from his pocket 
a latch-key, and somewhere in the darkness 
found a door, which presently unclosing, let 
us into a small entry opening into a room 
lit by a feeble lamp. 

The relief I experienced at finding myself 
out of the fury of the wind at first prevented 
my noticing the room. After taking off my 
hat and coat, in which. my host. with hospit- 
able warmth assisted me, I saw that a young 
woman had risen hastily from where she had 
been seated, near the lamp, and was regard- 
ing me with manifest disapproval. While I 
noticed this, the Colonel ushered me into the 
room. | 

‘Felicita, my daughter,” said he, “this is 
Captain Garrison, a very good friend of 
mine.” 

The young woman, who was a delicate 
looking little creature, bowed to me without 
speaking, and gathering her sewing imple- 
ments together moved her seat to the farther 
side of the lamp, where she stitched away 
patiently, without taking any part in the con- 
versation. I felt, rather than saw, however, 
that she was watching me furtively. 

The room in which we sat was small and 
poorly furnished, but upon the wall facing 
me hung two pictures that would have graced 
the finest house in the city. They seemed 
so ill-fitted for their present position, that I 
could not help looking at them with great 


interest. One was a portrait of a beautiful, 


pre-occupation ; 
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dark-eyed woman attired in a rich ball dress. 
Diamonds clasped her throat, shone in her 
ears, and gleamed from her full white arms 
and shoulders in barbaric profusion. Her 
lips were parted as if smiling, and the whole 
figure: gave the impression of a creature radi- 
antly happy. 

The second picture was a full-length por- 
trait of a child, charmingly dressed in white 
with the shimmer of satin veiled in a profu- 
sion of lace. She was ina garden, and upon 
her arm hung a hat filled to the brim with 
freshly gathered roses. The face was of 
ideal beauty, and in onecorner of the picture 
was the signature of Bouguereau. 

The contrast that these pictures in their 
costly frames presented to the mean surround- 
ings, and the irony that it seemed to me 
was implied in these semblances of joyous- 
ness looking down upon the little woman 
who sewed patiently upon coarse garments, 
made a strong impression on me. The 
Colonel, who brought out two pipes and a 
box of tobacco, did not seem to observe my 
but finding me unwilling 
to smoke, assured me that his daughter did 
not mind it inthe least. She having assented 
to this, we lit our pipes, and he continued to 
present his scheme to my mind in colors 
more and more roseate. 

The lamp burned dimly, and fascinated by 
the mystery that seemed to exist here, I bus- 
ied myself with theories to account for what 
I could not understand. Glancing at the 
industrious worker, I saw that while her 
father spun his meshes of cumulative fantasy 
around me, she on her part was regarding me 
with an expression of such offended pride 
that it impelled me to look at the pictures 
steadfastly till I could recover myself. The 
Colonel, following the direction of my eyes, 
interrupted himself to say with a wave of 
his hand, ‘‘ My wife and daughter, painted by 
Bouguereau in Paris”; then, dismissing the 
subject, drew out of a drawer a prospectus 
which he had prepared, and proceeded to 
read aloud. 

I had ample time to trace the beautiful 
features of the child in the pale, care-worn 
face that was now so persistently averted from 
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me, when, folding his rustling papers, the 
Colonel sard : 

‘‘Felicita, talking is dry work: go and get 
us something to drink.” 

The young girl shivered slightly, and 
looked at me with strong repugnance, while 
I assured her father that I wished nothing, 
and could not allow his daughter to be at 
any trouble on my account. 

He put aside my objections as one would 
the remonstrances of a wayward child, and 
his daughter, throwing a shawl over her head 
went out into the dark, foggy street. 

When she had closed the door behind her 
the Colonel, with a melancholy shake of the 
head, said : 

“Tt is a pity Felicita has so little philoso- 
phy. Her mother died abroad, and was a 
woman of great spirit as well as romance, or 
she never would have called her daughter 
Felicita Luxembourg ‘Travers. Sounds well, 
does n’t it? Yousee, when we were in Paris 
we lived within a stone’s throw of the Lux- 
embourg palace and gardens. It was long 
before the Franco-Prussian war, and my wife 
was in the habit of spending whole days 
admiring the pictures, till she almost felt as 
though they belonged to her, and it seemed 
natural to call the child by a name that ran 
constantly in her mind. Indeed, my wife 
thought sometimes of buying the palace, for 
we felt then that there was no limit to our 
prosperity. Felicita was receiving her edu- 
cation in a French convent when our divi- 
dends stopped, our stock dropped to noth- 
ing, and we had to come back. I tell the 
child luck is bound to turn, but she has not 
a particle of philosophy.” 

A noise in the entry announced the arrival 
of his daughter. Placing a pitcher of beer 
upon the table, and throwing back the shawl 
from her head, she revealed a countenance 
flushed and moistened with newly shed tears ; 
then seating herself at the table she quickly 
resumed her While the Colonel 
busied himself in setting out glasses, I looked 
over the edge of the prospectus FI had has- 
tily picked up at the averted face of the 
unfortunate girl. Her delicate nurture had 
plainly unfitted her for the only career that 
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was open. She was. without a weapon 
against adverse fate, and as I saw her tears 
falling on the sewing at which she patiently 
worked, I realized the struggle of offended 
pride raging within her breast. 

Colonel Travers enjoyed the beer with 
great gusto, proving that his indulgence in 
high-priced wines at one period of his check- 
ered career had not interfered with his appre- 
ciation of home-made brew. ‘Taking up the 
prospectus, he launched into a fresh stream 
of eloquence on the undoubted success of 
his scheme. 

It was very late, so making an appoint- 
ment with him for the next day I withdrew, 
inclining my head respectfully to the young 
girl, who had become the object of my most 
earnest sympathy. She did not notice my 
departure by so much as the quiver of an 
eyelid, but her father showed me the utmost 


consideration, bringing a candle which he 


shaded with one hand, as he indicated the 
way out of the narrow, dark entrance. 

As I climbed over the steep hill, my 
thoughts were full of the singular domestic 
interior I had witnessed; and I tried to con- 
trive some way of benefiting this young girl 
whose proud reticence had so deeply im. 
pressed me. I could think of nothing better 
than to further her father’s business schemes, 
for I felt assured from what I had seen that 
upon her slender hands rested the burden of _ 
providing for their mutual needs. 

The following day, being prevented from 
keeping my appointment with the Colonel, I 
felt impelled to seek him at his home. ‘The 
place looked pitiably squalid by daylight. 
Women with unkempt hair and ragged 
ing stood watching a vixenish looking crea- 
ture who carried a basket, and kept up a 
loud knocking at Colonel ‘Travers’ door, 
while she talked with the neighbors, who, 
attracted by the noise, looked curiously out 
of their windows. 

My appearance caused every eye to be 
turned upon me. Iam not accustomed to: 
attract much attention, and being naturally 
unobtrusive would rather have made my call 
at any other time. It was impossible to- 
retreat, so stepping forward I was about to 
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knock, when one of the untidy neighbors 
interrupted me by saying, ‘‘ It’s no use com- 
ing here to collect any bills; you won’t get 
your money. The old man stays out until 
after dark, and if the girl is at home she 
never opens the door.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken,” I replied, indignation 
overcoming my natural reticence as I turned 
to go. ‘Iam _a friend, and not a creditor.” 

‘‘] don’t leave the door this time,” said 
the washerwoman, with a determined air, 
“until [ get my money.” 

There was a general laugh among the look- 
ers on as she placed her basket on the door- 
step and sat down beside it. I thought of 
the helpless girl left to bear the brunt of this 
virago’s abuse, and my _ resolution was soon 
taken. 

“T came to pay Colonel Travers some 
money,” I said, ‘“‘and if you are satisfied, 
will settle your bill, and take a receipt, which 
I can hand to him.” 

This proved satisfactory to her. She 
assured me she was an honest woman, who 
wanted no more than her due. Paying the 
bill, which was but a few dollars, I left the 
place as quickly as possible; not, however, 
before I became aware that my unprece- 
dented behavior was exciting much audible 
comment. 

As I turned into the street, I looked back 
~at the house, and fancied I saw a slight fig- 
ure outlined at one of the windows. I might 
have been mistaken, but it quickened my 
pulse to think that perhaps Felicita had been 
there. 

The next time I saw the Colonel he taxed 


me with having paid the bill; and being as- 


sured his suspicions were correct, he thanked 
me with effusive grafitude. I was his bene- 
factor; no amount of mere money could 
ever repay this noble and manly act, which 
deserved nothing less than hislife-long regard. 
I had, he said, preserved his existence, as 
debt was the one calamity he could not 
endure. 

Elated by his appreciation of my conduct, 
which I felt had been unusually chivalrous, I 
was emboldened to enter a florist’s and pur- 
chase a bouquet, which I requested my friend 
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to give his daughter, with my compliments. 
The beautiful eyes and reticent pride occu- 
pled my mind to the exclusion of everything 
else, and I walked with her father to his door 
before parting with him. I had been too 
timid to accept the Colonel’s invitation to 
come in and rest ; but the walk had fatigued 
me, and I paused for a few moments before 
facing the cold wind and steep hill. A win- 
dow was quickly opened and closed ; some- 
thing came flying out which fell at my feet. 
Stooping to pick it up, with a foolish quick- 
ening of my pulse, I found it to be the 
bouquet I had selected with such care not 
an hour before. 

Smoothing the bruised petals with an odd 
feeling, as though myself had been hurt, I 
carried the flowers to my room, where I 
regarded them attentively, to see if some 
fault of glaring color or coarse scent had not 
offended the young girl. She could not cer- 
tainly have found either of those objections to 
the pink Hermosa rosebuds that alone com- 
posed the bouquet, which I placed tenderly 
in water. I did not know much of ladies or 
their tastes, but here, I decided, was one who 
disliked flowers to such an extent that she 
would not permit any within her presence. 
I recalled instances of the unconquerable 
aversion some felt for things others admired, 
and became satisfied this must be the case 
with Felicita. I fell asleep, resolving to apol- 
ogize for my mistake. 

When I awoke, this intention was fixed in 
my mind as being an imperative duty. I 
had outraged the refined susceptibilities of 
a tender creature, upon whom destiny had 
borne too roughly. I looked upon myself as 
having treated her most brutally, and hast- 
ened as early as possible to express to her 
my sincere contrition. 

I met Colonel Travers in the street near 
where I roomed; in fact, he always happened 
to be somewhere about. ‘This, he took occa- 
sion to explain after frequent accidental en- 
counters, was in consequence of my central 
location. I invited him to breakfast with me. 
My appetite was poor, but he made an excel- 
lent meal, which I was glad to see, as it gave 


evidence that he»-bore me no malice. I 
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neglected most unaccountably to mention my 
intention of calling upon his daughter, and 
satisfied my conscience afterwards, when 
I remembered this omission, by reflecting 
that a restaurant was not an appropriate 
place in which to speak of a young lady. 

Pleading an engagement, and promising 
to meet him later in the day, I parted from 
him and walked rapidly over the hill, whose 
steepness had not prevented my climbing it 
every day since my first walk in that direc- 
tion. I felt more at home in this remote 
neighborhood than in any other part of the 
city. I realized that my vi8its must have 
excited remark, when I noticed, as I turned 
into the alley, that the grocer at the corner 
had come out onthe sidewalk and was evi- 
dently watching me. I was vexed at his im- 
pertinence, but forgot my displeasure when 
[ saw that the door was open, and Felicita 
seated in her old place, as patiently sewing 
as though she had never left the spot since I 
had seen her last. 

I had planned just what I should say, but 
at sight of her I began to fear that she might 
consider my presence an intrusion, and so 
stood silent, hat in hand, till I found voice 
to ask if her father wasin. She rose on see- 
ing me, and stood haughtily waiting until I 
spoke. 

“He is not at home,” she answered, speak- 
ing with forced calmness, as though this an- 
nouncement should suffice to rid her of my 
unwelcome presence. Shetrembled and her 
work dropped from her hand, as she leaned 
upon the table for support. Her. evident 
distress and strong desire for self-control 
touched me deeply. I turned to go, forget- 
ting all I had intended to say, when she spoke 
again, quickly, as though her emotion had 
mastered and overcome her will. ‘* Why do 
you come,” she said, £‘ to see our misery, and 
humiliate me beyond endurance ?” 

I could not feel angry with her,-—— she was 
only a child, once petted and shielded, then 
suddenly bereft of a mother’s care, and 
brought face to face with a bitter struggle for 
mere existence. I hastened to assure her of 
my deep respect and sympathy. 

“7 will not have your sympathy,’ 
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she said 
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proudly and impatiently, as an undisciplined 
child might have spoken, —then sinking 
down upon her chair she covered her face 
with her hands and cried bitterly. 

“T willleave you,” I answered impulsively, 
‘but you cannot efface the deep interest I 
feel, nor can you prevent me from striving 
to benefit you.” 

She did not raise her head, so taking a 
last look at the delicate figure shaken with 
convulsive sobs, I turned away. 

My heart was heavy as though a personal 
grief had weighed it down. I could not find 
fault with her pride, in resenting sympathy 
as an impertinence, for that very pride, I felt, 
was her best safeguard against deterioration 
of character ; but the thought that I had seen 
her for the last time gave me a curiously 
unhappy sensation. 

When I met Colonel Travers a few hours 
later, I did not think it necessary to mention 
to him where I had spent the time since 
morning, and I felt a singular certainty his 
daughter would. be equally reticent. This 
was our final meeting, for my vessel sailed 
the next morning. I spent the afternoon in 
examining his papers, and making the final 
arrangements necessary to convey to him the 
profits of my last cruise. 

This scheme consisted in the proposed 
purchase of a disputed title to property in 
the business part of the city. -He had many 
opinions from interested parties, proving be- 
yond a doubt that an appeal to the law could 
not fail to be decided in his favor, and I 
made the investment without consulting any 
one in my own behalf, as I judged his lets- 
ure had enabled him to investigate the mat- 
ter thoroughly. | 

The case was set for an early day, and I 
sailed away for Melbourne witha proud feel- 
ing that I had fullfilled the promise implied 
in my last words to Felicita, by thus being 
the means of securing her from the possibil- 
ity of want. 

It was four months before I returned to 
San Francisco. I imagined the Colonel 
would have been on the lookout, and would 
have met me on the wharf when I landed ; 
but I anxiously scanned the crowd waiting, 
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without catching a glimpse of any one resem- 
bling him. 

As soon as I had reported to the ship’s 
owners, I started out in search of my partner, 
for such I felt him to be. Although I stood 
about the streets in the localities where I had 
been in the habit of meeting him almost 
hourly four months before, I failed to find 
him in any of his old haunts. I stood per- 
fectly still in the most crowded thoroughfare 
of the city, when the idea first came to me 
that perhaps he had died in the interval. The 
thought of his daughter’s friendless condition, 
if this were the case, gave me a feeling of 
faintness, and without stopping for more pain- 
ful reflections I started over the hill to re- 


solve my doubts and have done with the un- . 


certainty. 

California Street wore its old, familiar look. 
Despite the sadness of my last visit, I felt 
as if I were nearing home when I saw the 
entrance to the little courtyard. During the 
voyage I had not realized how strong had 
been my anxiety as to this money venture : 
but now I knew everything else was of no 
interest until I heard the voice of Felicita 
greeting meas I felt certain she would, when 
time and the prosperity she owed to me 
must have assured her of my sincere regard 
for her welfare. 

Hastily passing the children at play on the 
sidewalk, I ran up the narrow steps. ‘There 
confronting me on door and windows were 
placards bearing the announcement, “ This 
House To Let.” 

The courage that had inspired me in many 
a weary contlict with the elements when far 
at sea, seemed suddenly to abandon me. 
The intangible hope that led me to’seek this 
humble dwelling, before I had broken my 
fast or greeted a friend, died within me at 
sight of the empty house. 

A woman, with a child clinging to her torn 
dress, came out and began hanging up wet 
linen in a listless, dispirited manner. I ap- 
proached her, and asked if she knew where 
Colonel ‘Travers had gone. She turned her 
lack-lustre eyes upon me, while she took out 
of her mouth the clothespins she had placed 
there preparatory to hanging up a sheet, and 
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then said ‘‘ she never heard of no such peo- 
ple since she lived there.” 

I turned away, and slowly reclimbed the 
hill. As the wind blew refreshingly in my 
face, a new idea occurred to me. How fool- 
ish to have expected to find them in the same 
place! our venture being successful they 
would naturally seek better quarters. At the 
corner I saw the German grocer who super- 
vised the affairs of the neighborhood. He 
would be the very man_to tell me what I 
wanted to know. 

In my asking after the missing family, he 
would only tell me that they had gone, but 
where he did not know. ‘Did I ask as a 
friend, or —” 

This hesitation was suggestive. After my 
assurance that I was a friend, and nothing 
more, he became communicative. 

The Colonel, he went on to say, was a very 
fine man. On my assenting to this, and 
ordering some beer to refresh his memory, 
he waxed confidential. 

‘¢ The fact is,” he said, ‘ the Colonel had 
a run of hard luck, and got very low down. 
The sheriff had a sale there, and the old man 
went to Arizona.” 

‘““And the young lady?” 
to disguise my eagerness. 

He looked at me suspiciously, then took 
up aglass of beer, held it between his eyes 
and the light for some time critically, before 
he swallowed it slowly down to the dregs. 
Then reversing the glass upon the counter, 
as though that exhausted both.the beer and 
the subject, said, ‘©, she has gone into a 
convent, I believe.” 

I ordered more beer. The man might 
have beena fish from the quantity of fluid he 
seemed to require, but he should swim in the 
best his barrels held, and be scaled with 
every coin I owned, before I would give up 
the subject, for I now felt that he was keep- 
ing something back. 

We talked about the weather while I con- 
tinued to pay for drinks. He could not refuse 
to consider his own interest, and grew less 
suspicious as he became more thoroughly 
moistened. Suddenly, interrupting a remark 
of mine about the value of property in the 


I asked, unable 
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neighborhood, he said, “ The fact is, I want- 
ed to marry that girl once.” 

I could scarcely restrain myself from spring- 
ing upon the brute, but keeping a strong con- 
trol upon my feelings, answered: “ Well, 
why did you not do so?” 

He wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, then polished his knuckles thoughtfully, 
before he replied that he had changed his 
mind. 

“T bought some of their things at the sale,” 
he continued, ‘‘a lot of old rubbish, because 
I fancied the girl at that time; but I am 
going to be married to a countrywoman of 
my own next week, and would be glad if I 
had my money back.” 

‘“Let me see your things,” said I eagerly. 

He opened the door of his back room, 
and there upon the wall, begrimed with 
smoke and dust, I saw the paintings I had 
so much admired in the Colonel’s parlor. 

The pride, opulence, and loveliness of the 
woman, and the tender grace of the happy 
child, were as fresh in the picture as though 
no change had come to them. 

“They was fine people once, them Trav- 
erses,” said the grocer, as he stood on a chair 
and wiped off the proud faces. “I sold the 
frames to a second hand dealer for ten dol- 
lars, but I thought I’d keep the pretty woman 
for my barroom. My girl, she come here the 
oder day, and she say they was awful stuck 
up looking women, and she got jealous of 
them. ‘Mein Gott,’ I told her, ‘ Maria! 
would you be jealous of a picture ?’ but there 
is no use talking sense to them fool women. 
I’ve got to take them pictures down ; I must 
have a quiet life.” 

“T will pay you what you gave for them, 
and take them with meat once,” said I. 

The bargain was soon concluded. An ex- 
press wagon in the neighborhood was pro- 
cured, and I sent the pictures to my cabin on 
shipboard, where I stored away everything 
that was precious. 

Inquiry in. the city satistied me that the 
Colonel’s sanguine nature had misled him 
when he assured me of the certain success of 
his law-suit, for the Simmons claim was 
rejected, and among holders of that title I 
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could hear nothing of the Colonel, save that 
he had gone to Arizona, to start from the bed 
rock again. | 

My vessel was chartered to load with wheat 
for Liverpool, and I sailed away from San 
Francisco, taking with me as mementoes of 
my acquaintance with the Colonel his most 
cherished household deities. 

A year was passed in busy mercantile ven- 
tures from port to port on the Atlantic Ocean, 
when a telegram came directing me to take 
the ship to San Francisco where she had been 
sold. Wemade the voyage safely ; I turned 
the vessel over to the new owners, one of 
whom at once assumed command ; and so it 
was that, leaving the ship which had been a 
home to me for many years, I remained in 
San Francisco seeking for something to do. 

My pictures, the only women upon whom 
I looked with favor, accompanied me, as they 
had done since I became their proud posses- 
sor, and with their gracious presence gave 
me a sense of companionship in the lonely 
room I had chosen as my abiding place. 

I was destined to experience the proverb- 
ial fickleness of fortune, for I could find 
no vessel to command ; nor was there any 
vacancy among skilled searnen,—for I would 
have taken any position I could have found. 

One day, passing the cathedral at an hour 
when the congregation were leaving, I saw 
among the crowd a figure that strangely sug- 
gested to me the grace with which Felicita 
moved. Walking with what haste I could, I 
neared the lady only in time to see her step 
into a private carriage, which was rapidly 
driven away. She was certainly about the size 
of lelicita, but the richness with which she 
was appareled forbade my continuing to trace 
the resemblance. I had’ not seen her face : 
besides, Felicita had given up the struggle, 
and if ever found would be clothed in the 
rigid simplicity of conventual garb. 

Full of a strange, newly awakened hunger 
to see the girl again, I peered anxiously into 
the deep bonnets of the nuns I sometimes 
met hastening about their daily offices of char- 
ity. ‘he calm, serene wonder with which my 
anxious looks were met by unfamiliar eyes 
recalled me to a new sense of the hopeless- 
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ness of my search. If I did succeed in find- 
ing her, I sternly asked myself, what differ- 
ence could it make ? But still I longed to see 
her, no matter how high her heaven-pledged 
life might hold her from me. 

I had always been fond of music, 
never missed an opportunity of hearing any- 
thing good that came in my way. At this 
time Kellogg and Cary were delighting San 
Francisco. I had read the playbills and press 
comments with an increasing desire to hear 
them, that I might take with me in my lone- 
liness the» memory of their soul-inspiring 
strains. I could ill afford the indulgence, 
but when ‘* Aida” was announced, with the 
two great vocalists both in the cast, I flung 
prudence to the winds, and went to hear 
them. 

The wealth and fashion of the city filled 
the seats. I stood far on the outer edge of 
the crowd, with an acquaintance who knew 
every one of any note. ‘The names he men- 
tioned as he scanned the audience recalled 
the successful ventures of the day. This one 
had made his money in Ophir, at the last 
deal ; that one had largely profited in a recent 
land speculation ; others, he said, belonged 
to the Bonanza crowd ; still others, born in 
obscurity, had inherited sudden wealth from 
unknown relatives., Diamonds shone. in 
every direction, becoming toilets adorned 
the ladies, whose soft whispering behind their 
fans before the curtain rose filled the air with 
an undertone of subdued murmuring §har- 
mony. 

The curtain rose, and I forgot the crowd. 
Strain after strain of melody so bewitched me 
that I lost all consciousness of my surround- 
ings. 

When, after the last notes of the first act 
had died away, my friend ventured to touch 
me upon the arm, I saw that there was a 
slight stir among the audience. . Heads were 
turned, fans fluttered, whispers were ex- 
changed, the 7eunesse dorée” standing near 
posed themselves afresh, and I realized that 
some event, the magnitude of which I did not 
comprehend, was taking place near me. 

A party of gentlemen accompanying a lady 
were making their way through the crowd to 
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a box. Upon them all eyes were centered. 
One of the gentlemen was rather portly, and 
carried himself in a manner strangely famil- 
iar. Could it be possible? I borrowed my 
friend’s opera glass, and assured myself 
beyond a doubt that this well satisfied gen- 
tleman with wide expanse of waistcoat was 
none other than my former partner, Colonel 
Travers. And the lady with him ? I turned 
the glass eagerly ypon her as she entered the 
box, and sat down facing the audience. It 
was indeed Felicita! 

No convent garb obscured the beauty of 
her figure grown to womanly proportions, — 
her dress was one a princess might have 
worn. She seemed entirely unembarrassed by 
the many glasses leveled upon her, and bore 
herself with an easy grace that showed her 
not unaccustomed to attract attention. Her 
fan was ‘jeweled, and flashed gleams of radi- 
ance as behind its screen she spoke to the 
gentlemen who accompanied her. 

Dizzy with the recollection that came to 
me in sharp contrast of the tear-stained face 
she had lifted to me when | saw her last, 
I handed the glass back to my friend. 

‘‘ That young lady,” said he, ‘is the great- 
est heiress in San Francisco. She has been 
educated very carefully in Europe, and this 
is her first season here.” 

‘‘ What is her name,” I asked as carelessly 
as possible. 

‘ Her name is Travers. Her father is one 
of our millionaires, and made his money in 
Arizona. They are a very proud family, and 
when the Colonel was hard up a year or two 
ago he left his daughter abroad, while he 
came back to retrieve his fortunes. You can 
see from her bearing that she has never 
known adversity. The gentleman bending 
over her is an English nobleman whom she 
met abroad, and to whom rumor says she is 
engaged.” 

The curtain rose again, the sweet, weird 
music filled the air, but I could no longer 
give It my entire attention. Upon Felicita 
my eyes and mind were concentrated. There 
was an Irresistible fascination to me in her 
every movement. 

At the close of the second act the Col- 
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onel, who had manifestly been longing for 
the moment of deliverance to arrive, rose and 
left the box. Excusing myself to my friend, 
I too stepped out into the lobby, where I 
met my old acquaintance face to face. 

He had evidently forgotten me, and was 
passing rapidly down the stairs when I 
accosted him. <A puzzled look came over 
his face as he extended his hand in answer 
to my greeting, and said, ‘‘ You have the 
advantage of me, sir. _I remember your face 
perfectly, but cannot recall your name, nor 
the circumstances of our acquaintance.” 

Watching his face intently, I saw that he 
spoke the truth, and having so much at stake, 
I persisted in claiming a recognition. “The 
last time we met, Colonel, was when you 
took leave of me on board my ship, the 
Josephine, as I was about starting for Aus- 
tralia nearly two years ago. My name is 
Garrison.” 

** Of course,” he replied, renewing his cor- 
dial grasp of my hand. ‘‘Come, let us take 
a drink together. Why, that was a long time 
ago! Tet me see,” he resumed, as we went 
out of the theater, and into an adjacent 
saloon. “Did you not join me in some 
scheme I had in hand? What was it ? or Is 
my memory again in fault ? ” | 

“You are quite right. I had great hopes 
of our investment in the Simmons land title 
when we parted.” 

“That was it,” he exclaimed. 
you were an old partner of mine, but I have 
been in so many schemes since then you 
must excuse my having entirely forgotten your 
name. It was too bad about that title. I 
don't see now how they came to decide it 
against us. Here’s to you,” and the Col- 
onel drained a goblet of champagne, which 
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he assured me was the only thing he could 


drink. 

I turned my face away — to conceal the 
smile that involuntarily crossed my features, 
as I remembered the unnumbered glasses of 
beer the gentleman before me had absorbed 
in times gone by at my expense. But those 
days were over, and the Colonel with happy 
facility seemed to have forgotten everything 
connected with our former acquaintance. 
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“Come with me, Garrison,” he said with 
hospitable fervor, ‘‘let me introduce you to 
my daughter.” 

I eagerly assented, and we soon stood in 
the box where Felicita was holding a levee of 
the eligibles of the city. She was looking 
across the theatre as we entered. 

When her father attracted her attention 
and introduced me, she extended her hand, 
and said with charming graciousness, “‘ It is 
not necessary to introduce me to Captain 
Garrison, whom I remember perfectly.”’ 

She showed no surprise at my appearance, 
but made room for me to sit beside her. The 
English gentleman who had accompanied her 
eyed me with marked disfavor, and as she 
introduced us, said with a courteous bow, ‘ It 
must have been while she wasin Europe you 
were so fortunate as to have met Miss Trav- 
ers.’ 

(Juickly, looking me full in the face, Feli- 
cita answered, ‘* You are right, it was while I 
was among strangers and needed friends that 
Captain Garrison proved himself a friend to 
me.” 

‘He was most fortunate in having had 
such an opportunity,” rejoined the gentleman, 
as she turned from him and spoke to me. 

I think she said something about her enjoy- 
ment of the opera. I was too much bewild- 
ered by her coolness to do more than bow 
my assent to her remarks. It was evident 
that, while she expressed pleasure in renewing 
our acquaintance, she desired to warn me 
against committing any imprudence, and was 
resolved to have her former residence in San 
Francisco unknown to her new friends, She 
spoke of the novel impressions made upon 
her by this advanced outpost of civilization, 
balanced upon the rim of a continent, and 
reached only after traversing a sparsely inhab- 
ited interior. She expressed herself remark- 
ably well, and I could see was endeavoring 
to put me entirely at my ease. When she 
asked me with evident interest what would 
be my .next voyage, I had recovered myself 
sufficiently to answer that I was in search of 
a vessel, as I had lost my old command. 

The reappearance of her father, with sev- 
eral gentlemen, warned me that I was monop- 
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olizing her attention more than the Colonel 
liked ; so promising myself the pleasure of 
calling upon her at the hotel she designated 
as her residence, I left her side, and resumed 
my place far back among the crowd, where 
I could watch her unobserved. 

I stood there until the performance ended, 
oblivious to what was going on upon the 
stage, for an emotion more intense than that 
which was being feigned before me had en- 
tire possession of my thoughts. As I stood 
near the stairway when the crowd dispersed, 
Felicita’s dress brushed against me, and I met 
her quick smile of recognition 19 passing. 
Then I went home in high spirits to think it 
all over, with the eyes of her beautiful mother 
and her own face as it was in childhood 
smiling upon me. 

I feared I might be considered impolite if 
I did not call at once ; and so the next after- 
noon I sent my card in to Miss Travers. 

I was ushered into the spacious rooms she 
occupied, where I found her accompanied by 
a lady to whom she introduced me with 
much dignity. 

Madame Rebard, for that was the stran- 
ger’s name, monopolized the conversation, 
and would have succeeded in entertaining me 
very well had I not been desirous of convers- 
ing with Felicita, who was very silent and ill at 
ease. Our acquaintance, which last night had 
seemed intimate, appeared today of the most 
casual nature. She spoke to me, I indig- 
nantly thought, as she might have done to 
any stranger. 

I missed entirely from her manner the 
undertone of interest and friendship that had 
given me so much pleasure. She was obvi- 
ously expecting some one whose approach 
Was of more importance to her than my pres- 
ence. Wounded beyond expression, for she 
_ had given me her address and had asked me 

to call, I soon ended my visit. She was, I 
_asserted to myself with mortified pride, the 
most capricious woman in existence. 

In the hall I met a gentleman hurrying 
in the direction of Felicita’s door. This then 
was the expected guest, this the happy man 
for whom Felicita waited with absent man- 
ner, and ears intent on every passing foot- 
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step. Not the Englishman, as I had feared, 
but a gentleman I knew well by reputation, 
a wealthy man, and a director in one of the 
steamship companies, I said to myself with 
bitter emotion, “ Naturally she prefers the 
society of. this successful man to the com- 
pany of a miserable wretch who has just been 
suing the other for employment,” Never 
again, I vowed, would I intrude myself upon 
her; and with rage in my heart I went to my 
room, for I could not bear to meet any one. 

The next day a letter was handed me, con- 
veying the welcome news of my appointment 
to a command in the Pacific Mail service. I 
had sought this position for many months, 
but having no friends in authority to push 
me forward, had hitherto failed -of success. 
Now I could leave San Francisco, where the 
very streets spoke to me of Felicita, of my 
long search, my unexpected meeting with 
her, and the cruel rebuff I had encountered. 

I satisfied myself that my acquaintance 
with the young lady would not warrant me in 
apprising her of my good fortune. But when 
taking my precious portraits closely covered 
from intrusive scrutiny in a cab to the 
steamer, I saw Colonel Travers coming out 
of the Bank of California, an ungovernable 
impulse compelled me to stop the cab and 
join him upon the sidewalk. 

“ Colonel,” I said, ‘I am just off to join 
my steamer which leaves at noon for Panama, 
and must bid you good-by before starting.” 

He cordially grasped my offered hand. 
‘My dear fellow, I congratulate you. I did 
not know you belonged to the steamship com- 
pany. Sherwood, one of your directors, dined 
with us last night. He is a fine fellow, and 
admires Felicita immensely.” 

I dropped his hand, suddenly remember- 
ing that it was near the hour of sailing, and 
turning back to the cab, said: “ I hope you 
will take my compliments to your daughter, 
and express to her my regret at being unable 
to call before my departure.” 

Bidding me-adieu, he raised his hat to me, 
and we parted. 

I looked at the pictures on the seat oppo- 
site: me, and thought how glad the Colonel 
would have been to have regained them. I had 
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intended placing them at Felicita’s disposal 
when I called upon her, but the young lady’s 
evident desire that I should shorten my visit 
had such a depressing effect upon me that I 
could not introduce the subject. Afterwards 
I resolved I would not part from the por- 
traits, as I esteemed their artistic merit far 
above any sentiment I might connect with 
the originals. 

I hung them upon the walls of my state- 
room, and covered each with a curtain of dark 
stuff securely fastened. When I was safe from 
intrusion, I looped back the curtains, but dur- 
ing the day was always particular about keep- 
ing them closed. 

We had a pleasant trip to Panama and 
back to San Francisco again. I left the ves- 
sel, while in port, only when my duty abso- 
lutely required my presence elsewhere. Noth- 
ing in the city possessed the least attraction 
for me. I did not wish to meet Felicita 
again, and hardened my heart against her 
as far as was in my power. My position 
pleased me, my duties absorbed my’ entire 
attention, and I assured myself I was rapidly 
forgetting Felicita, and that the unconscious 
influence she had maintained over me was 
gradually passing away. 

We left San Francisco on my second trip 
the 1oth of May, a date much favored by trav- 
elers, who are then almost sure of a pleasant 
passage. “I was busy at the hour of starting, 
and did not see the passengers come on 
board; but the purser told me every cabin had 
been engaged for some days before leaving. 

The first day out there were two places 
vacant at my right hand. The second morn- 
ing found them occupied by two ladies. As 
I took my seat, one of the ladies made way 
for me with a smile of recognition that set 
my heart to beating so violently that it almost 
choked me. It was Felicita, and her com- 
panion, Madame Rebard, accompanied her. 

The litthe Frenchwoman expressed her 
delight at finding she had met me before, 
and with voluble speech explained that Miss 
Travers, requiring a change of climate, had 
resolved upon taking a trip to Panama and 
back. Felicita was very silent, and expressed 
no surprise at meeting me; she seemed not 
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displeased at my presence, and accepted the 
little attentions it was in my power to render 
her. 

I never made a more delightful voyage. 
There was just enough breeze to keep the air 
pleasantly cool, as we steamed swiftly along 
over a perfectly tranquil ocean.  Felicita at 
first was averse to coming on deck, but the 
entreaties of her companion, who complained 
of being stifled in the close cabin, at last pre- 
vailed upon her to accept the ‘proffer of my 
Spacious stateroom for her use during the day. 

One moonlight evening, when doors and 
windows were wide open to catch the passing 
breeze, we sat there together. Madame Re- 
bard, ensconced in a cane-seated chair, was 
dozing with great propriety and in a very erect 
position, when Felicita suddenly said : 

“What are those curtained pictures, Cap- 
tain?” 

We had grown no nearer to each other dur- 
ing the weeks spent together on the ocean. 
Our conversation had never touched upon 
our past acquaintance, nor upon anything 
deeper than the trivial occurrences of the 
hour, so that her question took me entirely 
by surprise. I was so happy in the daily com- 
panionship steamer life rendered possible, I 
dreaded saying anything that might chill her 
gracious manner to me. 

“They are portraits, mementoes of the 
past,” I said, as carelessly as possible, ‘‘and 
very dear to me.” : 

There was a pause for a moment, as Fell- 
cita played with her fan; then lifting her eyes 
to my face she asked, ‘Captain, were you 
ever married ?” | 

‘No,’ I made haste to reply. The pic- 
tures are not mine, and refer to no sentiment 
in my life. The fact is, I am keeping them 
for a friend.” 

“For a friend,” she repeated, still fixing 
her eyes upon me, as though my countenance 
might reveal something my words hid. ‘Why 
then do you have them so mysteriously cov- 
ered.” 

“Because,” I answered, “I prize them 
beyond anything I possess ; because they are 
sacred things.” 


long,” she said, with a touch of 
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scorn perceptible in her voice, ‘‘do you in- 
tend to keep these sacred things covered, so 
that no one may cast a profane glance upon 
them?” 

“Until reach San Francisco. 
that long,” I cried, stung by her scornful tone. 
‘‘T will return them at once. Come, Miss 
‘Travers, and look with me“upon what I have 
cherished for your sake, and hold now only 
subject to your order.” 

Opening the blinds that shaded my win- 
dows, I let in a rich flood of tropical moon- 
light full upon the pictures, and everything 
in the room could be seen as plainly as though 
it was mid-day. 

Felicita, abashed at the vehemence she had 
unthinkingly aroused, looked wonderingly at 
meas I parted the curtains. Then, as the 
light touched lovingly the well remembered 
treasures of her youth, she leaned forward 
with clasped hands. ‘“ My mother! My 
mother !” was all she found voice to say. Her 
-eyes filled with tears, and she held out her 
hands to me, with a sudden emotion of grat- 
ltude. Clasping them in mine, I told her 
how I had acquired the pictures, and how 
guarded them.  ‘“ But why,” she asked, 
stniling through her tears, “‘why did you 
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not tell me of this when you called at the 
hotel ?” 

I turned away from her, and loosened my 
clasp of her hands, as I recalled that visit. 

‘* You expected some one else,” I said. “T 
felt. myself an intruder, and so could not re- 
main.” 

“It was for your sake,” she answered, ‘I 
made the appointment. Had I not seen Mr. 
Sherwood that day, the position you now hold 
would have been filled by some one else.” 

“ Felicita,” I exclaimed, “is it possible you 
planned to benefit me then 2? Then you must 
have cared for me, as I did for you through 
all the weary time of separation !” 

“IT loved you from the first moment you 
were kind to me,” she said; and then—a 
book upon Madame Rebard’s lap slipped to 
the floor with a loud noise. 

Madame moved uneasily in her chair, 
yawned, then opened her eyes, and with great 
self possession remarked, as though she were 
continuing the conversation, ‘‘ I wonder if we 
shall reach Panama tomorrow,” — at, which 
we two embarrassed, yet happy, laughed pro- 
digiously. 

So it was all settled, and my life hopes 
blossomed in the tropics. 
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I Finb no flame-tipped words upon my tongue — 
As the apostles once at Pentecost — 


To speak for me. 


No kindly love hath glossed 


My uncouth speech, and my rough passion hung 


With tapestry of words so deftly strung 
Upon each other that the warp is lost 


And leaves but woof to show. 


_ Nay, love, the frost 


Of fear to all my heart would say has clung. 


Yet, when I say, ‘1 love you,” what remains? 
Strange how this time-worn phrase will come and come, 


‘““T love you,” and ‘I love you,” o’er and over, 
As if the sheer devotion it contains 
Sufticed to hold all pettier utterance dumb,— 
My love, I love you, what can.I say more. 


Tov: 2. 


francis Shelton, 
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THE ARMY OF GRAY EAGLE BAR. 


ALL summer there had beén more or less 
trouble on the mountains at the head waters 
of the middle fork of the American River, 
and the miners had suffered severely from 
the raids of the Washoe Indians, who came 
across the mountains to commit depredations 
and obtain provisions without paying for 
them. 

We were not troubled, being too remote 
andtoo numerous for them to reach or attack, 
but every once in a while the boys would be 
worked up to a pitch of excitement by the 
news that would come down that such and 
such a camp had been raided ; for the In- 
dians came like coyotes when everybody was 
away. 

Then the news came that some one had 
been killed in one of these remote camps 
away up between the north and middle 
branches of the middle fork of the American 
River, and it required but this to set the min- 
ers on the various bars in a flame of excite- 
ment. 

A meeting was called and it was deter- 
mined to send up a company, — an army, 
some one said, — of volunteers to the relief 
of these men who were mining far beyond 
Last Chance and Miller’s Defeat. 

Patriotic words were spoken and all kinds 
of appeals made where such words and such 
Sufficient it was 


appeals were unnecessary. 
to know that some of the boys there, far up 
in the mountains, were 1n danger and tn need, 
to get all the help it was possible to give. 
Three thinys were necessary, — grub, guns, 
and gunpowder, and a fourth essential in the 
shape of a mule or two. | 
Then the serious work began. 
thing to do was to elect a captain: instinct- 
ively the mind of all those who had had ex- 
perience in these affairs turned to one man. 
He was the great Indian fighter and bear 
hunter of the locality, and when Jerry Poland 
consented to take command, one-half of the 
battles had been fought and won already. 


“The first 


The other officers were duly elected and 
an account taken of the munitions of war. 
By dint of scouring the country some thirty 
rifles and guns were found, and Captain 
Jerry, cautious fellow, had them all carefully 
examined and tested before starting out. It 
was well he did, for among the old fashioned 
muzzle-loading Kentucky rifles and double- 
barreled shotguns more than half were unfit 
for service. ‘These had to be repaired, — at 
least, as many as were reparable,—and a 
youngster, an ingenious fellow, was elected 
armorer, and was permitted to work day and 
night in putting them in order. While the 
guns were being repaired grub was being 
gathered, of which flour, coffee, sugar, salt 
codfish, pork, and beans, were the principa} 
delicacies. It was found that powder was a 
little scarce, and as a matter of precaution 
some blasting powder was taken along; this 
was betore the time of giant and Judson 
powder, or perhaps they might have been 
included. 

by the time the provisions, the ammunt- 
tion, and the mules were gathered together, 
the armorer had all the guns in shape, — 
some twenty-six in all,——and it was an- 
nounced that the volunteers would come 
together that afternoon for dress parade. 
There was a goodly turn-out, but most of the 
volunteers were in fatigue costume, — which 
was not strange, seeing that they had been 
working hard all day. When they fell in line 
It was evident also that care had not been 
used in selecting men of equal length or 
breadth but as they possessed the fighting 
qualities this was not so Important. 

The Captain was not much of a hand at 
addressing the army, and in fact, as Captain 
Jerry afterward said, the whole matter of “a 
dress’ did n't cut much of a figure in fighting 
Indians. but he did tell the boys that they 
must do as he told them, except that when 
they got in close quarters then they must do 
as they pleased except to run, and he contin-. 
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ued, ‘f Don’t kick-up a row, but get on Mr. 
Indian silently, and always keep a tree be- 
tween you when you can.” His advice was 
undoubtedly suited to the occasion, although 
it is not to be found among: modern author- 
ities on military tactics. 

The military ardor of the army of Gray 
Eagle Bar was at a high pitch, and on the 
morning of 28 October, 1854, at sunrise the 
army of relief was on its march to the scene 
of war. The march was up hill, as many such 
marches are, and single file because the trail 
was too narrow for anything else. Captain 
Jerry at the head, then thirteen men, then 
the two mules followed by the rest of the 
company, the youngster armorer bringing up 
the rear. 

Camping at noon for a brief meal, the 
journey was continued, and by the middle of 
the afternoon snow was reached, but the 
company pressed on to a place where there 
was wood and water to camp for the night. 
About half an hour after dark we reached the 
camping place, built our fires,and made some 
coffee. .As we were not encumbered. with 
tents it was an easy matter to make our 
camp. 

Captain Jerry called the roll, and all an- 
swered except the youngster. Had he deserted 
on the first day's march? No; they all knew 
his spirit, and not one of the little band of 
of warriors suspected that. A couple of men 
were detailed to find him, and returned over 
the trail they had come. After half an hour 
they halted, and fired off a rifle as a signal. 
Amid the pines and the snow, the silence and 


darkness, they heard the echo of their rifle 


shot, but no other answer. 

The brave fellows went on farther and 
halted again, and there again in the silence 
and the solitude fired another signal shot and 
listened. Ah! afaint sound of a shot in the 
distance tells them they are heard, but it 1s so 
faint and so distant that they still continue 
their backward march. Once more they give 
a sicnal shot, and this time the answer comes 
prompt and sharp, and soon the missing one 
is found. 

Worn out and overtaxed in fixing up the 
old zuns, he had started out with the com- 
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pany after two days and nights of almost in- 
cessant work, had kept up with his comrades 
long after they had passed the snow line, had 
eaten rather freely of the snow in order to 
quench his thirst, and suddenly and without 
warning had swooned and fallen on the snow 
alongside a tree, at what hour he knew not, 
nor how long he had lain there. 

All he knew was that when he awoke It 
was dark, he was in the snow, he was re- 
freshed, and after remaining a few minutes to 
gather his thoughts, he knew what had _ hap- 


pened. Finding the beaten trail in the snow, 
he had followed the track of the company, 


and in course of time heard the rifle shot, and 
felt sure that it was.a signal for him. 

Early next morning the company went for- 
ward on its march. In places the trail was 
rough inthe extreme, and in passing around 
a point of hill, one of the mules struck his 
pack ayainst a projecting rock and was thrown 
down the bank. We had to make a halt at 
the first opportunity, and five men were de- 
tailed to bring up the pack, as it was assumed 
that the mule was dead ; but to our surprise 
by night the men returned with the mule 
and his pack, — the latter a little battered by 
the tumble, but the former seemingly none 
the worse. 

We camped as usual that night, but the 
snow was deeper, and weather somewhat 
colder. The next morning our commander- 
in-chief scented Indians from afar, and we 
were allon the gu 

It was not long before we caine across their 
tracks ; we never realized what making tracks 
meant until then. We had never seen so 
many tracks running In every direction, cross: 
ing and re-crossing, bare feet and moccasins. 
Captain Jerry said it was a device of the en- 
emy to confuse us, and ordered us to halt 
while he went on a tour of observation with 
one or two trusty trackers, and soon came 
back with the assurance that we were on the 
right trail. ‘‘ But,” he said, “ there are lots 
of them,” 

So we followed the tracks for an hour or 
so, when they divided and split up in vartous 
directions. As we could not take them all, 
we took what the Captain said was the right 
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one, and left the others to take care of them- 
selves. ‘The right track took us to the left, 
and they kept growing fewer and fewer by 
subdivision, until the tracks of but a few In- 
dians were left for us to follow. 

Meantime the snow grew deeper and deep- 
er, until it became difficult to travel over ; but 
we presently saw our Captain’s nose point and 
his eagle eye flash. He ordered a halt and 
said, ‘‘ Boys, down thar’s Injuns,” — point- 
ing to a valley far down below us. We dis- 
cerned a slight smoke ascending from the 
timber. 

The snow lay deep on the hillside and. per- 
fectly smooth, a clear slide of about a mile 
from where we were to the foot of the snowy 
slope. ne man was left in charge of the 
mules while we charged down the hill, — 
every man astraddle of his roll of blankets, 
with a stick broken from a bush for a_rud- 
der and brake. One of the company had a 
bear-skin, and astraddle of that he sailed by 
us triumphantly. We envied him with his 
slicker cutter as he went by waving his hat 
in the exuberance of his winning speed, but 
helas! for him, few as the snags were he 
struck one, and down he went out of sight 
through the crust deep into the snow. We 
passed by the hole but could not stop just 
then even to say goodby. In fact the orders 
were to say nothing, so we said it and reached 
the bottom in safety. We cast our eyes up- 
wards expecting to see him of the bear-skin 
crawl out of his hole, but in vain. 

Our Captain had some thin poles cut, and 
detailed some men to crawl back to where 
he of the bear-skin was supposed to be buried 
and fish for him. It was done, and after 
some considerable effort and delay the man 
and his bear-skin were rescued, fortunately 
none the worse for the accident. 

We soon got into marching order, and 
advanced onthe enemy, who tortunately had 
not perceived us. We advanced cautiously, 
keeping in mind the injunction of our Cap- 
tain to keep a tree between us and the enemy 
as we neared their camp. 

The camp of the Indians was at the foot 
of a hill, and we managed to get on the hill 
behind their camp, completely surrounding 
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them. Atthe word of command we pounced 
down on them, a most astonished set. ‘They 
had had no time to get their arms if they had 
wished, and were thoroughly frightened. The 
squaws set up a terrible howl. 

There were about sixty Indians besides 
women and children, probably one hundred 
and forty in all. We stood guard over them 
while our men searched the camp for some 
evidence of stolen goods. Their chief was 
closely examined as well as some of the men, 
and we became satisfied they were not the 
tribe we were after. In fact sorne of our men 
recognized them as peaceful Indians; so we 
released them. In return they informed us 
that the Indians we wanted werethe Washoes, 
and that they had been over robbing both 
whites and Indians ; that they were in strong 
force, four hundred to five hundred, and that 
the tracks we saw were undoubtedly. their 
tracks. 

We got once more in marching order, and 
taking a more circuitous route, marched up 
the hill again. By night we reached a log 
cabin where we made our headquarters, and 
camped for the night. 

The next day we spent in a sort of council 
of war, and it was decided that we should 
explore the country around, to see if we 
could find traces of the Indians we were 
after. We were not successful that day. 
Meantime there had been one or two snow- 
storms, and it was becoming more difficult 
to get about. We felt secure, however, as we 
were on the top of the divide, and nearing 
the summit of the Sierra, so that we could 
make a quick descent of two thousand feet 
to the river-bed, and below any danger of 
deep snow. 

The next day we fell on some new-made 
tracks, and following them up came on to 
more, until we got on the track of a large 
body of Indians. Some distance beyond 
there was a divergence, and we followed it to 
a little valley in which there was but little 
snow. We followed the same tactics as in 
the former case, and were rewarded by run- 
ning across evidences of an Indian camp. 

As we cautiously and silently approached, 
we endeavored to flank the camp as _ before 
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but failed, for the Indians caught sight of us 
and the majority of them escaped up the hill. 
We, however, secured three young athletic 
fellows and bound them prisoners. ‘The rest, 
some twenty or thirty squaws and six or eight 
old Indians, we did not molest, but carefully 
examined the camp, and thought we found 
some evidence of stolen goods. ‘These In- 
dians acted very differently from the others ; 
were taciturn and independent, but showed 
some evidence of guilt. We decided to take 
one: of the prisoners to headquarters, our log 
cabin, and cross-examine him at our leisure. 

Some of our men were in favor of shooting 
the prisoners on general principles, — or lack 
of principle, — but Jerry Poland, our Captain, 
put a veto on this, so we started back with 
our solitary prisoner, and by night reached 
our camp. 

After supper we secured our prisoner to 
the posts of the bunk, and placed a reliable 
man on guard, who was relieved at 1 A. M. 
by another guard equally reliable. -In the 
mean time we ha@ tried to get some informa- 
tion from the prisoner, threatening him with 
all kinds of dire punishment if he refused, — 
all without effect. He remained silent and 
seemed to pay no attention to us. Further 
examination was postponed until the morning. 

About half past five in the morning our 
suard vave the alarm and fired a shot. We 
sprang to arms, expecting the enemy was 
upon us, but found that our reliable guard, 
knowing our Indian was lashed to the post, 
and that the distance to the spring was quite 
short, took the -bucket to get some water, 
and his gun to protect the bucket. As he 
stooped to fill his bucket at the spring, his 
prisoner, who had cunningly released himself 
from the post, but retained his position, saw 
his opportunity, and made a spring for dear 
lite.. The guard saw him and fired as he was 
Heeing, but without effect. It 1s useless to 
say the cross-examination of the prisoner was 
postponed. 

It was then decided to follow the main 


body of the evidently fleeing Indians ; and 


we soon got on their tracks, although fresh 
snow had pretty well covered them up. The 
sky became overcast, and snow began to fall 
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till it became so deep that every foot of the 
way we had to break trail; that is, the fore- 
most man would beat and tramp down the 
snow for a few minutes and then fall back. 
We made such slow headway, and the snow 
fell so fast that we halted, and after a con- 
sultation decided to return to our cabin, 
which we reached, after considerable effort 
and pain, late in the afternoon. 

Here we decided to stay until the storm 
was over, — but as there seemed to be no 
likelihood of its abating, and we found that 
there remained only provisions enough for 
two days longer, it was determined to beat a 
retreat. 

One of our men was quite sick and could not 
move that day, but felt confident that with a 
day’s rest he would be all right. As he urged 
it the company decided to return next morn- 
ing, leaving him and the youngster, who vol- 
unteered to remain with him. 

The march back was made successfully and 
without serious difficulty ; but the sick man 
proved sicker than he thought, and had to 
remain two days, he and his companion sub- 
sisting solely on salt codfish and salt pork. 
On the third day the snow had ceased, the 
sun came out, and they started back. 

lor a while all went well, but they had no 
snow-shoes, and the snow being just deep 
enough to come below the knee, with a thin 
crust of iceon top not strong enough to bear, 
it cut the flesh of their legs very badly. They, 
however, reached the river on the second 
night.. It was pitch dark, the river was up, 
and the log on which they had to cross was 
submerged, the swollen river rushing over it 
in the middle, and causing it to surge and 
sway so that the crossing was exceedingly 
hazardous... ‘They, nevertheless, decided to 
attempt it, and to trust in Providence, and 
succeeded in getting over the river safely, 
and back to the camp by midnight. 

It was a fortunate thing for this little com- 
pany that they did not succeed in overtaking 
the main body of the Indians, who although 
in retreat, — not knowing the fewness of their 
pursuers, — were sufficiently large in number 
to have completely annihilated the army of 
(sray Eagle Bar. 


A. Hallidie. 
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MARGARET'S 
VIII. 


Her leaned forth eager to know what it was 
that threw the charm into Margaret’s nature. 
He cast his eyes over the darkness but it was 
darkness and blankness to him. He felt the 
soothing effect of the still night, but it was 
only the enjoyment a dog might have felt 
under similar circumstances, at least he was 
willing to acknowledge that he was no more 
affected than a dog would have been.  [is- 
appointed yet expectant, he turned to Mar- 
garet. “ There’s nothing here but. blank- 
ness,” he said, ‘as there always ts.’ 

Her features had relaxed to a childish 
mobility, yet aglow with the passionate feel- 
She stood silent 
several moments and then whispered : 

“Why, don’t you hear what everything 
The wind telling where it has been, 


ing of full) womanhood. 


says ? 
what news it brings, what mood it 1s in, 
Can't you imagine it telling the lumber piles 
down there what the Humboldt forests said 
to it, what. messages they sent down here ? 
It is mild tonight,—but it is always talking. 
And the trees? Why, everybody hears them 
talk. And the houses? Why they talk by the 
hour to me; they tell me about themselves, 
the people that are or have been in them. 
The people on the streets, — and the ships, 
—and all the sounds on the wharves unravel 
themselves to me, while I stand here. And 
the bay too, — and the hills.” 

“ Bay, — why, it’s blank darkness ! 

“QO you wild savage,;-~ no, you area civil-. 
ized man, for the savages always hear voices.” 

“Well, how will it be tomorrow when you 
are in the office and my world 1s awake and 
stirring ? Is it distasteful to work 2?) Do you 
like the noise of the street — or would you 
prefer the wind and the trees? or will you 


think of what your friends have told you to- 


night ?” 
She sighed. “It ’s.all gone,— something 
to think about and wish for,— but it’s gone.” 


Room-Mate. July, 


ROOM-MATE. 


He laughed triumphantly and _ pulled her 
away from the window. 

* My seeress, you can’t do your work that 
way. You will get discontented, then moody. 
then sick, and all your life will be spoiled. 
You must live the city life or go out of town. 
I expect you belong up in the mountains 
among the quail and cotton-tails, anyhow.” 

‘“No, I don’t think so. I get inspiration 
this way. They leave a good influence, I 
think, but the trouble is, I’m not satisfied 
with that. I want to runaway, to quit work, 
and as you said a little while ago, be nothing 
— forever.” | 

He looked down into the flushed counte- 
nance, the quiet eyes, now alight and dilated, 
the sensitive lips, red and nervously quiver- 
ing. All over her face were the marks of the 
contending emotions that her disconnected 
words but half-pictured. 

If he had thought her fair at the foundry, 
what did he think her now? If he was 
proud of her friendship then, what did he 
feel now? If he had thought her noble then. 
what was his opinion now, when he saw her 
so stirred and unguarded by the reserve that 
usually accompanied her ? 

He grasped her hands gently but firmly. 
“My poor little girl, it’s a hard problem for 
you, so lonely and so impressionable.” 

There had always seemed to her a bright 
hardness about Ben’s character, like the sur- 
face of steel shaded down by a little super- 
ficial gentleness to weak things like Maud. 
He was an honest man, and seldom endeav- 
ored to conceal from Margaret those un- 
pleasant traits that chilled her and often re- 
pelled her ; but now when he spoke in a new 
tone,— such low, loving tones,— when she saw 
a new light flashing from this instant’s con- 
sciousness back down their friendship, when 
she saw this new vista of possibility, she could 
only stand: spell-bound, waiting for some 
chance to help her. And that moment Maud 
wakened, sat up, puckered her mouth for a 
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yawn, when the unusual scene burst upon 
her, forced its way to her dazed comprehen- 
sion, and the pucker of her mouth contracted, 
grew rigid, and turned white. 

She sat very still while Ben with unmistak- 
able sheepishness dropped Margaret's hand, 
seized his coat and hat, and stopped just long 
enough to draw the former on, and remark 
to Maud, ‘*I am going now and_ perhaps 
when I come back you ’ll think enough of 
me to keep awake and talk off my own sleep- 
iness”’; and then the girls heard him half- 
stumble down:stairs and finally go down the 
steps. And they were alone. 

Maud did not. move from the sofa, but 
her eyes became very brilliant, with a bril- 
liancy new to Margaret, alight that revealed 
the tempest already stirring in the girl, that 
told how she had interpreted the attitude of 
Ben, and divined what had passed during her 
Nay. 

Margaret could never have recalled, if she 
had desired to do so, one-half of the accusa- 
tion and reproach that followed. It was a 
medley of wild adjectives, wild in their appli- 
cation, and supplemented by tears and burn- 
ing glances. Over and over again Maud 
declared that she would’ leave and never 
return; and finally she seized her hat, and 
without wrap of any kind ran fleetly down 
stairs and out into the street. Margaret tried 
to stop. her, but was pushed aside and left 


alone with crueler accusers than Maud, —: 


her own thoughts. 

Bewildered, sick, and despairing she could 
only sink, in the midst of mental chaos, into 
the nearest chair. It was hours before she 
could evolve a steady thought, or a train of 
thought, out of theturbulent agony into which 
she was so suddenly precipitated. But when 
she did think it was quickly. Her thoughts 
had been ranging themselves for review, 
one portion of her being methodically pre- 
paring to dispatch the business it saw piling 
around it, while her consciousness was still 
steeped in stupid, dumb pain. And the first 
thing she did when she roused herself was 
to write a short note to Mr. Hardin, telling 
him that under a misapprehension Maud had 
left her, and she thought she had gone toa 


friend (whom she named), and had he not 
better see her ? 

It did not take long to write the few lines, 
but under what torture did she pen them! 
Mortified pride that her womanhood and 
honor were attacked so coarsely, agony that 
she was so misunderstood, a weak haunt- 
ing regret for the pleasant past now a past 
indeed, and above all, stronger, most clam- 
orous, most shameful, the sense that Ben’s 
low-spoken words had not angered her, had 
not made her scorn him. Set her resolves as 
firmly and as tensely as she would, wicked 
little thoughts would lurk under cover and 
crop out, thoughts to further plans for elud- 
ing the darkness of the day to come, to bring 
her by some wild chance to the happiness of 
the evening before, to do something — any. 
thing, to avoid this her first big installment 
of human pain. If she tried to face what 
her conscience called duty, each time, like a 
restive horse forced into the ocean surf, her 
heart contended, rebelled, and finally leaped 
beyond bounds and she was in chaos again. 

She knew from past experience of pain 
that tomorrow hers would be dull, — not so 
acute, yet hard to bear. She should not be 
blinded and swayed as she was now; not 
tempted to extravagant steps ; she should see 
her way, but it would be no easier to follow, 
so barren of all promise, of the eve attraction 
that her wayward soul now held at premium, 
therefore so utterly desolate. She knew that 
a few days would set her right in Maud’s 
opinion ; that Ben would retract his danger- 
ous admission and do what she had all along 
understood to be his intention,— take Maud 
under his protection ; that whatever he suf- 
fered now — for she knew that he loved her 
—he would put that aside as a soft indul- 
gence that a man fighting the hard problems 
of life had no right to permit himself. She 
even longed for the time when she should 
have a clear understanding of all that these 
things comprehended ; she longed to take 
up her life-threads-again and spin them out 
as the humble share of labor allotted to her. 

Her reason was clearing, but another part 
of her, something with which she was but 
dimly acquainted, had sprung to mammoth 
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strength, vigor, and eloquence, and as each 
time she flung it aside, like Antzeus it sprang 
up, renewed in power. Did she try to pic- 
ture to herself all of Ben’s failings, the triv- 
ial faults so apparent, and compare him to 
her ideal of manhood ? Q, yes, she carefully 
recalled the features of their every meeting, 
but somehow each fault was now a shadow, 
while his pleasant characteristics leaped into 
high relief, — and —ah yes, Margaret, even 
his compliments, those pleasantries by which 
he could quite gracefully express his admira- 
tion of her, which had passed from her mem- 
ory at the time with her brief, answering 
smile. ‘Then they were compliments, only 
now, do what she would, she could not force 
them back to their former triviality. 

“it isn’t myself!” she cried despairingly. 
“T know him for what he is, good and _ bad, 
well mixed. I don't excuse him. J never 
did. but something comes pushing against 
my judgment with an excuse for his every 
act. I know it is worthless, yet so plausible.” 
Poor Margaret ! 

The dawn finally tinged the room witha 
gray shadow, filtered through the white cur- 
tains. She threw up the sash so the pure air 
might come in. The morning was clear and 
The town was not yet stir- 
ring ; not even the ferry-boats had fired up. 
What a peaceful, still scene! 


almost hazeless. 


the great town 
almost touched with holiness in its outwardly 
unguarded, unvigiled slumber, with the fair- 
ness of a naughty child helpless in sleep. 

She turned back to her bedroom to dress 
her hair. In the glass she saw what havoc 
the night had wrought, and her estimation of 
herself shrank away to nothing. 

you poor coward!” she cried vehe- 
mently, clenching her hand. 
swayed reed ! 
weed tossing in any wind, not what you 
prided yourself on being, something akin to 


You passion- 
You see yourself now a mere 


vreat spirits, grand, passive, and serene like 
then: ; — and it needed only a breeze to set 
And. after. a 


pause she added, ** but that’s an argument 


you quivering tossing.” 
tor yielding. If am a reed, why, like a reed 
bend, and I will vez. 
in Tennessee, | 


I must Il wasnt born 


dont come from the Lane 


roe 
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den away under Its neat coat. 


(July, 


What have 
Was I panic- 


family, to show weakness now. 
I been thinking of all night? 


stricken because she was so rough? God 
help me —it sha’n’t happen again.” ‘Then 


she returned to the front windows to wait for 
day. | 


EX. 


WHEN it was time to leave for the oftice, 
Margaret carried the letter to Ben and mailed 
it at the nearest box. ‘The letter-box stood 
on the point of the hill, commanding a long 
vista of the bay, between two rows of board- 
and factories sloping to the 
wharves. ‘lhe bay was very calm, of a deep 
blue, whitened to the southward by the touch 
of the sun; a green ocean-stream angled 
across it and lost its serpentine windings in 
the mistiness of the Alameda shore It was 
the same tempting picture she had looked on 
last night and interpreted for Mr. Hardin. 
Again the longing and yearning for obscurity 
and irresponsibility came upon her ; and from 
wishing herself as one of the graceful gulls 
careering beyond her, her thoughts slipped 
to Ben. 

With a great effort she pilled herself to- 
gether. How hard she found: it to go into 
the fleet town, already awake, washed, dressed 
and breakfasted, and started forth for ven- 
tures, discoveries, and conquests, the wounds 


ing-houses - 


of last month healed, those of yesterday hid- 
Poor Mar- 


garet! It was wrong to. love Ben and she 
knew it. It was wrong to think of having 


loved him and she knew that. It was wrong 
to want to prefer her individual selfish happi- . 
ness to the common good, and she knew it. 
She was yet going right, the way she had 
loved and was proud to go, and she knew 
that,— and yet how many times that day did 
she ask herself why this thing was wrong 
and forbidden. 

About noon her letter came to Ben, and 
he went in search of Maud. When he found 
her, it was with an indignant, eloquent friend, 
who talked and barricaded him on the stoop, 


until all the sympathetically indignant neigh- 


borhood had put its head out of its window, 
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listened, and humiliated him; and then he 
was taken into the close, dark parlor; and 
in a moment Maud ran contidingly into his 
arms, sobbing out, ‘‘O, how I hate her! I 
told her how I despised her. - I just told her 
what was on my mind; she won't forget it 
very soon, neither. Was n’t she a deceivin’ 
thing, Ben 

““Come, come, Maudie,” he said gently. 
‘Never mind about her now. You misun- 
derstood her, and when you’re quieter, If ‘Il 
explain 

‘* Misunderstood! Why, did n’t I see her 
with my own eyes holding your hand ?” 

“T was holding “er hand.” 

‘“( Ben, don’t go and stand up for her 
now ; she don’t de % 

‘““T say I was holding her hand.” 

‘*O how could you, Ben, after sayin’ you 
loved me, — an’ everybody thinks we ’re goin 
to. be married ? I'll be mortified to death. 
I can’t live through it when folks know we 


ain't ——— 

“fT expect we will be. Iwas tired last 
night. I’d had sometrouble with my men. 
You wouldn't listen to me nor sympathize 
with me, and she would. It was kind of her, 
and when I rose to go — we shook hands.” 

You ‘re lyin’, Ben, jest: for her.” 

‘*Hush, will you?” he answered, sternly. 
“| said we would n't talk of her again ,— cer- 
tainly not in this manner.” 

The new tone awed Maud, and perhaps in 
that moment of her recovered happiness and 
just discovered master, she loved Ben better 
than she had ever done, and threw a new, 
reverent manner into her parting kiss. 

He arranged to move her belongings from 
\Margaret’s rooms to other lodgings until such 
a time when lonely lodgings should be no 
longer needful for her. And then he left her, 
— happy, contented, proud. 

He went back to his work, and all the after- 
noon his mind was busy ranging his deeds 
before it, examining his purposes, his secret 
wishes, all the avenues of desire that had led 
to his late acts. He examined himself rigidly, 
satistied himself that he was working with 
good principles, and carefully laid his plans 
for the stormy ways he saw himself entering 
upon. Making his peace with Maud was the 
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least part of it. There were trials before 
him that would burden years. 

He had felt no compunction in telling 
Maud he had been merely parting from her 
friend. If she guessed the truth, he argued, 
let her. No one was harmed, she least of all. 
She could not understand — why tell her 
what he and Margaret felt? And when he 
was clear with himself as to what he should 
do in regard to Maud, his thoughts went 
back to Margaret. He was remorseful of his 
hasty acknowledgment, remorseful of the 
pain she endured. He could make her no 
reparation now except to tell her more fully 
that he loved her — and always should —- in 
a reverent way; that he should remember 
her as a noble woman, a sweet woman, more 
than worthy of an abiding love; that he would 
try and profit by their readings. In that 
way he would love her. It was the only rep- 
aration he. could make. Did he feel remorse- 
ful for the sorrow he had caused Maud? 
No, he hardly thought of her after shaping 
his course in regard to her. If he did, it was 
that she did not feel herself much wronged. 
She did not reproach him, and so there was 
no harm done beyond the shedding of some 
tears, which was wholesome, some gossiping, 
which was equally necessary to her good. 
ldid he feel remorseful for so letting her slip 
from his thoughts ?. No — he could not help 
it. He would do his duty by her— it was 
out of human possibility to do more. It was 
Margaret’s image framed bythe foundry walls, 
Margaret’s pleasant voice murmuring above 
the clanking and roar of the great machin- 
ery, Margaret’s quiet chat that he recalled, 
Margaret’s standard of manhood by which 
he now adjusted his every:movement, Mar- 
varet, Margaret, Margaret, with a tender 
pleasure in the soft, Oriental sound of the 
name. Margaret! Maryaret ! Margaret ! 


He had many misgivings as to how she 
would receive him.. He feared something 
strong, though he knew that would be foreign 
to her nature. Delicately wishing to fore- 
warn her, he sent her a note saying that he 
shouldcome the following evening for Maud’s 
trunk and other odds and ends —, that he 
‘had explained away Maud’s misconception.” 
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He came just before dusk. Margaret drew 
back the white curtains that the last light 
might come in, but did not ask him to sit 
down. ‘Though an expressman waited with- 
out, Ben took a chair a little in the shadow. 

‘‘T have something to say to you, Miss 
Margaret, if you will allow me.” 

She saw she must sit down and did so, feel- 
ing intensely the caimness of his tones — cer- 
tainly shadowing some determined utterance. 
_“T think I did you a very great wrong in 
making you the admission I did the other 
night. I sha’n’t try to excuse myself, and I 
can’t make you any reparation, if I may use 
such a term, or if reparation can be made, 
except by telling you —-that I love you. It 
is all that I can do.” 

Margaret started. 

“There may benohonor nor consolation to 
you in any such information, unless the sat- 
isfaction of knowing how much my love for 
you will help me along. I sha’n't repine any 
—there’s no economy in that — but make 
my thoughts of you burning lights in the 
future to guideme. There’s nothing dishon- 
orable in that to either of us.” 

“But,” she replied, “‘you cannot love Maud 
and another woman too.” 

“ No, perhaps not. Maud will be my wife, 
and I willdoa husband’s duty to the best of 
my ability. I think I shall do it honestly, 
but no power can keep me from loving you. 
You must understand how it 1s, Margaret. 
You must know I could n't do otherwise.” 

“‘T want you to forget me.” | 

“That ’s trash — sentimental trash. 
can’t forget you.” 

‘But you will be unhappy.” 

“ As we can't discuss that with mutual con- 


solation and sympathy, let us not mention it 


I’ve thought it all over, Margaret. 
Why should 
Can't it 


at all. 
You can’t in reason object. 
It’s 
yours ?” 
“T will not listen to it, Mr. Hardin. It 
is unnatural,— it is criminal. I should feel 
I don’t ask any ‘atone- 
It was to be, and 
There is no 


you? my consolation. be 


accessory to acrime. 
ment.’ That ’s nonsense, 
I don’t see. any ‘ reparation.’ 
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delight, no consolation, —— no revenge for me, 
in what you say. And I should be a ghost, 
an evil spirit bringing misery to your home, 
——and I insist for your sake and Maud’s and 
mine that from tonight you put down every 
thought of me. It will not take long.” 

He sat for some little time in silence, and 
Margaret clenched her hands and waited. 

““T can’t see any harm in remembering 
you,” he began again. ‘‘ In fact, I can’t for- 
get you ; and I[ will not neglect my duty.” 

“Duty!” she cried, “'Duty! .What a 
hard, harsh sound it has! A something 
forced from necessity — done because it has 
to be done.” 

“Tt will be a faithfully discharged duty, 
Margaret. You do not know me yet.” 

What was Margaret to say to this almost 
placid reply ? What was she to say when 
she was glad he loved her, almost exulted 
that it was so? It was no use to think of 
Maud, and try to Jash herself-to a proper 
sentiment of horror. But she replied, ‘I 
don’t care to talk with you. I amtired and 
dull; andit seems no use. You were always 
set in your ways. But I tell you you are 
wrong. It is criminal, and you must see it 
so some day... You must forget me. It can’t 
profit you to cherish a dead memory.” 

“Tt isn’t dead ; it is living.” 

“It is wrong.” 

He arose, and with the expressman carried 
all of Maud’s belongings down stairs. Mar- 
garet had gone tothe head of the stairs 
methodically to see,—as any one would 
have done, — and suddenly Ben ran up and 
stood on nearly the upper stair. 

“We may n't see each other again, Mar- 
garet. Of course you'll carefully keep out 
of my way. But I want to know if you really 
meant what you said —that you were not 


angry with me.” 
‘“No, I was not angry... I am not.” 
“Will you always feel that way ?” 
sha’n’t be angry.” 
“Then you. love: me. 
garet 
A long pause. 
Ves, -— I always shall.” 


you, Mar- 


1. Hf. batlard. 
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IV. 
CHALLIS: AND ‘THE. CHALLISITES. 


Wo has not stood silent and breathless, 
waiting the bursting of the black, rolling thun- 
der cloud? ‘The stillness is so oppressive 
that you can feel it ; and you stand in silent 
awe, with uncovered head, almost afraid to 
breathe, so majestic is the overshadowing 
presence of the storm king. 

The simple facts in the case are, poetry 
aside, that the barometer has suddenly fallen 
-an inch or so, and you feel the consequent 
depression from the lighter atmosphere. You 
no longer hear the fainter and finer notes of 
nature’s orchestra, not because they are no 
longer produced but because there is not suf- 
ficient air to convey them to your ear. 

Think then how much more oppressive 
must be this feeling in a region the highest 
range of whose barometer ts several inches 
below the point which indicates our fiercest 
storms. - The novice feels a constant sense of 
some impending calamity, —an earthquake 
or tornado, or some other outburst of the 
pent-up Titanic powers. 

It is in part this feeling which so impresses 
one when he first reaches the mountain sum- 
mit at Sherman ; and it is this same feeling 
which clings to him more or less throughout 
his mountain rambles. The finer, softer 
music of the babbling brook and whispering 
breeze is lost in space’s vacancy, and only 
the shriller and more piercing notes reach the 
ear; the low, murmuring hum of the myriad 
insect world is unheard, and one hears only 
the sharper sounds, making it seem a land of 
shrieks and screams. 

lew of us realize what an influence these 
seemingly little things have on the lives of 
men ; but that they do exert a mighty power 
can hardly be doubted by any one who stud- 
ies his own sensations while in high altitudes. 

One must here breathe as much faster as 
the air is correspondingly thinner and lighter, 


in order to supply the requisite amount of 
oxygen to keep the vital engine going; the 
heart-throbs are quickened to keep pace with 
the respiration; one //zves correspondingly 
faster ; and he must of necessity wear out his 
vital machinery in the ratio of this acceler- 
ated action. 

We were told by one of the most eminent 
physicians in the West, that even in Salt 
Lake City, where the elevation is only about 
four thousand feet, the pulse of a man in vig- 
orous health ts accelerated from five to ten 
beats per minute, as he had learned from long 
experience as examining surgeon for several 
life insurance companies. How terribly rapid, 
then, must be the wearing-out process in the 
case of those poor fellows who often not only 
live, but labor, in the mines, at an elevation 
of more than ten thousand feet. No wonder 
that their systems crave artificial stimulants, 
and that so many fall into habits of dissipa- 
tion. It would probably be possible to trace 
out, if local influences could be eliminated, a 
close relation between the relative altitudes of 
places and the ‘ fastness ” of their population. 

We had climbed about two thousand feet 


in our journey from Salmon City to Challis, 


and we were soon impressed with the fact 
that Challis is fully that much faster than her 
sister town but sixty-five miles down the 
river. It is the county seat of Custer Coun- 
ty, is a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance, and is, withal, a pretty little town 
of several hundred inhabitants. 

There were many most excellent people in 
the place, but they had not been able to en- 
force a high state of public morality. The 
three great curses of the frontier were too 
painfully prominent ; and the Sabbath was 
far from being a day of holy rest. There 
was, however, a growing sentiment in favor 
of a better state of things, and it was hoped 
the time was not far distant when schools and 
churches would take the place of gambling 
houses and drinking dens, and when ribald 
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song and the shameless face would have 
been banished from the streets. 

Here we met Bishop Tuttle of Salt Lake 
City, who had annually, for many years, volun- 
tarily made the rounds of the towns and min- 
ing camps of this whole region, — preaching to 
the people, baptizing their children, and do- 
ing what he could in every way for their spir- 
itual welfare. ‘he roughest men we met had 
nothing but words of unstinted praise for 
this noble-hearted and self-sacrificing man. 
They knew that he voluntarily gave up, for 
their good, the comforts of his pleasant Salt 
Lake home and the society of his cultured 
wife and family; and this appealed most 
strongly to their better natures. If they 
never had any other Sabbath, they were sure 
to have one the Sunday Bishop Tuttle was 
in town, and they made it a point of honor 
to turn out and hear him preach, no matter 
what their creeds might be. 

It is said that one day while crossing the 
Lava Desert, there was a burly ruffian in the 
stave shamefully abusing awoman. ‘This so 
incensed the good Bishop that he stopped 
the stage and unceremoniously put the fel- 
low out. ‘The story of this exploit was, of 
course, told by the driver at every station, 
with such variations as a fertile imagination 
could invent inso righteous a cause, and the 
man of peace soon found himself a canonized 
hero, as well as a saint. He has the happy 
faculty of remembering every one by name, 
and he has a kind and cheering word for all. 
What a field there is here for a few more 
such men,— but such men are very rarely 
found. We didnt hear him preach, but it 
seemed to me that when he talked to these 
people of the Great Sacrifice made for their 
sins, his words must fall with peculiar power. 

The Bishop has a fund of good stories 
which he enjoys telling, especially when the 
laugh happens to be on himself. ‘There are 
two good Methodist 
through certain parts of this region occasion- 
ally, doing what good they can in their hum- 
ble way. They are men of no great literary 
attainments, but they are quick-witted and 


brothers who travel 


ready with retorts. ne day while crossing 


the mountains in a one-horse bugey, the 
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Bishop happened to meet these two clergy- 
men jogging along in a comfortable double 
carriage. They stopped to greet each other, 
when the Bishop said in his good-natured, 
bantering way, ‘‘ How is it that Methodist 
preachers can ride in two-horse carriages, 
while Episcopalian bishops must travelin one- 
horse buggies ?” whereupon one of the disci- 
ples of Wesley retorted, ‘‘ Why you see, Bish- 
op, we ’re none of your one-horse preachers !” 

But while the Bishop preserved a cheerful 
exterior, he fully appreciated the seriousness 
of his work. In conversation with him one 
day, I referred to the hardships he must neces- 
sarily endure while making his long annual 
tours of the mountains. He satin athought- 
ful mood for a moment, and then said: 

“ Ves, it is very fatiguing, but I have been 
blessed with unusually vigorous health, and 
have thus far been able to bear it; and | 
trust to exert an influence for good over 
these people; but there come times when I 
feel myself shrinking from the work with a 
dread lest I should break down and lose my 
power over them. 

‘‘T am forcibly reminded of the story of 
an actress, who, though she had drawn large 
houses night after night, came forward one 
evening to the foot-lights and stood silent and 
motionless, as if listening tosome One a long 
way off ; she then turned to the manager and 
said in aloud stage whisper, ‘ Don’t you hear 
them hiss me ?’ | 

‘ She had been living at too high a mental 
strain, and now suddenly felt her power giv- 
ing way, and she realized that her influence 
over the public had gone from her. — So I, 
when starting on these long tours of the 
mountains, find my intellectual nature re- 
sponding to the promptings of my soul with, 
‘Don’t you hear them hiss me?’ ’ 

How many of us have had some such feel- 
ings of our own, — a fearful looking forward 
to a possible time when our powers shall have 
given way, and we are doomed to see our 
have out- 


work pass from us, — when we 


lived our day of usefulness ! 
Here is a good-natured son of Erin’s green 
isle, whom I had previously met in Salt Lake 


City, and who there informed me that he was 


if 
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making money faster than he ever had done 
in his life before, — he made twenty cents 
every time he drank a glass of beer, which 
there cost but five cents, while up in Idaho 
it costs ‘‘ two bits.” 

Many of the good old mothers in these 
regions still adhere to the comfortable, old- 
fashioned habit of smoking long-stemmed 
pipes. But a woman, some way, does n’t 
seem to make a success of smoking. She 
takes hold of it as a sort of business neces- 
sityand notas a pleasure. She sits bent for- 
ward, and hurries up the business as fast as 
possible without any foolishness. 

Now aman will throw himself back lazily 
in his chair, and contemplate the smoke as 
it issues from his mouth and nose with an air 
of the supremest satisfaction ; but a woman 
never smokes that way. You don't catch her 
fooling away any time watching smoke; it’s 
not business-like. Her habit of bending for- 
ward when she smokes seems to be wholly 
in the way of saving time; she can then ex- 
pectorate as. wildly as she pleases without 
changing her position. Spitting with a man 
is reduced to an exact science, if it may not, 
indeed, be regarded as.a fine art ; he can lie 
back complacently in his chair, and spot a 
knot-hole every time he doesn’t miss it ;— 
but a woman Is n’t a success at artistic expec- 
toration after any amount of practice. 

I sat one morning chatting with one of 
these good old mothers; I have observed 
that old ladies usually take a friendly interest 


in me, 
This one naturally felt that I reciprocated 
her feeling of kind interest, and so regaled 
me with a bit of her personal history, smok- 
ing furiously meanwhile in the customary 
attitude. 

‘“Vou see, Mister, I’ve never had much 
chance, — puff, puff, spt, spt... My folks 
moved down to Mizzoora when. I was only a 
chunk of a gal, and I never got much school- 
in’ nor larnin’, — puff, spatter. Then 
we moved away out on the pararah about 
thirty-five mile from Fort Dez Moinz,. and 
then out into Newbrasky. Afterwards I 


come away out hyar, but you know a lone’ 


widder has to do the best she ken.” 
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a sort of fellow feeling, as it were. - 
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I nodded assent, as much as to say it wasa 
chapter out of my own personal experience : 
whereupon she expectorated most recklessly 
for a full half minute, when, after a few re- 
assuring puffs, she continued with an air 
and tone of apology. ‘*So you see / married 
Jim, and I s’pose now I'll stay in this hyar 
country!” 

Poor dear old soul, I wanted to say some- 
thing sort of comforting and soothing, so I 
ventured the suggestion that she had doubt- 
less had her share of troubles as we all have, 
but that Jim seemed to be a fair sort of man 
as men go, that he wasn’t half as worthless 
as some I had known, and that it was a great 
satisfaction to know that she was so happily 
mated. ‘This had the desired effect, and 
proved so reassuring that she smoked with 
perfect tranquillity for a full minute; then 
she changed the subject to that of the church; 
and we soon discovered that we were both 
deep-water Baptists of the hardest possible 
shell, -— I would have turned Mormon or 
Shaker rather than break the bond of sym- 
pathy so happily established between us. 

The old miners in this section possess the 
common virtues and vices of their fellow 
workmen in other high altitudes. ‘They are 
kind-hearted and generous to a fault, but in 
too many Cases are as improvident as — well, 
as miners. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any 
other adequate term of comparison. 

There are, of course, many among those 
working in the mines who Invest their wages 
in a rational way, and are providing against 
coming age, — men of quiet, sober, moral 
lives, men who are not only esteemed by 
their employers, but, best of all, who have 
preserved their own self-respect. But onthe 
other hand, I regret to record that there are 
far too many who, though they earn from 
three to five dollars a day, spend but little 
for the necessaries of life and nothing for its 
luxuries ; and at the’end of their hard year’s 
labor have nothing left. It all goes through 
that closely allied trinity of abominations — 
the dram-shop, the gambling den, and that 
other still deeper-dyed progeny of Satan. 

In conversation with the sheriff of Custer 
County, I asked him what would be the fate 
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of these poor improvident fellows in a few 
years when they have grown too old to work. 
‘“Oh” said he, “they die off like sheep!” 
And this, it is to be feared is the most that 
can be hoped for many of them. 

In company with friends, I one day visited 
Bay Horse and the rich mines in that vicin- 
ity, some twelve miles distant across the 
mountains. ‘The town stands in a narrow 
ravine or canon, with high mountains on 
either hand ; and at the upper end of the 
one street 1s a great smelting furnace, the 
fumes of which, laden with sulphur smoke, 
arsenic, and other noxious exhalations, are 
carried by the winds into every open door 
and window. 

It was past noon when we arrived, and were 
directed to.a certain restaurant as the most 
promising place for a good quiet dinner. 
This restaurant was the back room of a 
saloon and gambling house, and while our 
dinner was in preparation we were given seats 
in the front room. 

The stage soon drove up to the door, and 
a fellow lying onthe porch in a helpless con- 
dition was tumbled into it for some one of 
the mining camps from which he had strayed. 
This, together with the rattle of dice, the 
clinking of glasses, the blasphemy of some 
of the inmates, and the sulphur fumes from 
the furnace, produced a combination alto- 
gether too suggestive. 

We visited the furnace after dinner, and 
were told and shown by the gentlemanly pro- 
prietors many interesting things connected 
with the separation of the gold and silver 
from the grosser metals with which they are 
associated. 

We then visited the mines, and penetrated 
to the very heart of the mountain where the 
precious metals are hidden; and we found 
that quartz mining isn’t such hard work after 
all. The giant powder does most of the 
work, while the miners play hide-and-seek 
around the corners, ‘These mines are of great 
richness, with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of rich ores in plain sight. 

It was late when we started back, and the 
sun set just as we reached the summit of the 


mountains. The view from this point, even 
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though mountains had grown monotonous 
was truly grand. Probably ten thousand 
square miles of mountains, forming a perfect 
wilderness of peaks and chains, stretched out 
before us, from Montana to Washington, 
many of the snowy summits sparkling in the 
rays of the setting sun like mammoth dia- 
monds. 

Jut it was growing cold up in the moun- 
tains, so we passed on, and soon met two 
wretched women trudging wearily up the 
mountain side. ‘They had been refused pas- 
sage in the stage, owing to their well known 
character, and so with their characteristic 
bravado they had set out to make their way 
to Bay Horse on foot. ‘They had been on 
the way all day,and had not yet accomplished 
half the distance,— with night and the bleak 
mountains, and no human habitation before 
them. One of them was already hysterical 
from exhaustion, and both seemed ready to 
drop from fatigue. As they staggered on up 
the mountain, I could not help feeling that it 
would be a blessing to these most miserable 
of creatures should the wild beasts put an 
end to their wretched existence. 

We drove on in thoughtful silence for 
some distance, when one of my companions 
half aloud, said, ‘‘’Truly the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” ‘‘ Yes,” I responded, speak- 
ing aloud the thoughts which had been pass- 
ing through my own mind, “‘and ‘the wages of 
sin is death !’” 

And now the stars shone out of the clear 
sky with a luster such as we never see in the 
lower altitudes, and one could not but mar- 
vel how their pure eyes can look down so 
calmly and tranquilly on such human wretch- 
edness. <A little later the great full moon 
came up over the eastern hills, throwing such 
a strange spell of quiet, peaceful beauty over 
all the landscape, that. we found it difficult to 
realize we were not driving through some 
wild, enchanted fairy-land. 

Among the stories you have doubtless 
heard regarding the Far West, is one to the 
effect that nothing ever putrefies in that antt- 
septic atmosphere ; that fresh meat hung out 
of reach of the hungry coyote cures as in a 


smoke-house: that the flesh dries on the 
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bones of defunct animals, furnishing excel- 
lent winter ranges for wolves and Indians, 
even as the grass dries on the hill-sides for the 
use of horses and cattle; and that, in conse- 
quence of this, one here smells no offensive 
odors. 7 
Now all true Western men make it a 
point of honor to believe everything good 
they hear about their country, and conse- 
quently when an animal dies they simply haul 


him out by the wayside, and leave him there | 


to “cure”; and as they afterward pass by, 
they religiously abstain from. smelling any- 
thing offensive. 

While driving over the ‘beaches’ at Salt 
Lake, it did seem to me that I smelled some- 
thing very decidedly like dead horse, but as 
I had often heard that ‘‘ the stench of polyg- 
amy rises toward heaven,’ I accounted for 
it in that way, notwithstanding the fact that 
I am something of a connoisseur in smells, 

But as we drove slowly along through the 
enchanted moon-lighted valley on the even- 
ing of that eventful day’s journey to Bay 
Horse, I became suddenly aware of the pres- 
ence of the same old familiar smell, and I 
could n’t account for it on the Mormon the- 
ory this time. The fact, too, that a horse lay 
just by the road-side, with his toes turned up 
from the sage-brush, led me to harbor a strong 
suspicion that unburied dead animals, even in 
this climate, do sometimes become offensive, 
antiseptic theory tothe contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

But the days flitted by on golden wings, 
and we found it hard to say the last sad 
words of parting to some of the very kind 
friends we had met. What a whole-souled, 
kind-hearted people they are out here in the 
mountains anyway. couldn't help lik- 
ing them if he tried, and he does m’t feel a 
bit inclined to try after he has become 4 little 
acquainted with them. 


\ FOUR DAYS’ DRIVE OVER MOUNTAINS, 
SAGE. PLAINS, AND- LAVA. DESERT, 


THERE is a daily line of stages from Chal- 
lis to Blackfoot, the nearest accessible point 
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on the Utah and Northern Railroad ; but by 
the kind generosity of that biggest-hearted of 
men, Colonel S., we were provided with an 
excellent broad-seated, easy-riding, double 
carriage. ‘There were in the party besides 
the grown people the Colonel’s three boysran- 
ging in age from twelve to sixteen, and their 
cousins from Salt Lake City, — all of whom 
were returning to school after a long and to 
them most delightful vacation. And whata 
lark it was for them ; and what an ebullition 
of fun and animal spirit they kept up during 
those four days’ drive! But the driver was 
one of the best-natured of men, and “‘ Uncle 
Will” was used to boys and liked them too, 
so they were permitted to have full swing, and 
enjoy this bit of sugar at the bottom of their 
vacation’s cup to the utmost. 

Some one has said, ‘* What a solemn thing 
it is to be a girl,” but I say after long experi- 
ence with him, ‘‘ What a jolly thing it is to 
be aboy!” I mean, of course, the rollick- 
ing, good-natured boy, who is neither a dude 
nor a hoodlum. If Miss Mabel drives him 
from the parlor for some of his pranks, why 
it is just what he was looking for, — he 
does n’t expect many favors, and sometimes 
gets less than he expects,— so he is off to the 
kitchen where the cook may either purchase 
peace by filling him up with doughnuts, or 
drive him out to visit with the wood-sawyer, 
— who in turn introduces him to the stable- 
boy, whose acquaintance he cultivates, and 
from whom he learns many choice bits of 
English, unknown toeither Webster or Wor- 
cester ; and which, though atrifle horsey and 
a grain or two slangy, are neither profane nor 
coarse ; and they do seem to add a certain 
amount of spice and sparkle to boyish wit, 
however much we may preach against them. 

The first town marked in our guide-book 
was Mountain Spring, where we had intend- 
ed to take our noon repast, but as we had 
jogged along at a good round trot most of 
the way, we reached there at eleven o'clock, 


-—-too early for dinner we decided, to the in- 


finite disgust of the boys, who had been wait- 
Ing patiently for the past two hours to explore 
Aunt Melia’s generous lunch-basket stored 
away in the rear of the carriage. But while 
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the older members of the party agree that it 
is too early for dinner, some of us cannot 
help meditating on our own boyish days and 
the victuals we then liked. 

The victuals we liked!” What atheme 
for meditation ! How it calls to mind those 
happy, innocent days when we sat in old sug- 
ar hogsheads around the corner, and scraped 
from their grimy staves a compound which a 
chemical analysis would probably have shown 
to be one part brown sugar, one part molas- 
ses, one part pitch and resin, with traces of 
many other ingredients. 

But while our teamster watered his horses, 
we took an inventory of the “town.” A cold 
mountain spring in a clump of sheltering 
bushes, a large heap of black bottles (empty), 
a wagon load or two of old fruit cans, and a 
small sized mountain of stable refuse, — and 
this was all, —the stage station having been 
removed to the other side of the mountain, 
where a new road branches off to Bay 
Horse. 

Just at the summit of the mountain, we 
met a peddler with a wagon-load of water- 
melons, shipped all the way from California. 
This was too much for boyish abstinence, 
and forthwith one of our party invested half 
of his ready cash, ‘six bits,” in two little 
runts, both of which proved rotten, but which 
were eaten nevertheless, albeit with dreadful 
maledictions on the head of the poor peddler 
whose antiseptic theories had probably led 
him to believe the melons perfectly sound. 

It was the little end of August, but the 
weather was cool up in the mountains, and 
snow could be seen on the higher peaks in 
almost every direction. What vague and 
misleading ideas one forms of this inter-mon- 
tane region, 

Probably most of us think of it as a great 
plain walled in on the east by the Rocky 
Mountain range, and on the west by the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges — the 
intervening region being well adapted to a 
game of giant croquet; but the facts are that 
nearly the whole area, so far as our observa- 
tion extended, is a perfect labyrinth of moun- 
tains, many of them crowned with “snow 
five thousand summers old.” There is an 
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occasional area, such as the Lava Desert, 
where the mountains. have been taken down 
and melted over to make room for Nature’s 
artillery drill; and there ts, too, an occasional 
dry bed of some ancient lake; but for the 
most part it is mountains, mountains every- 
where. 

Further south these ranges have something 
like system, trending from northwest to south- 
east, — but up here they seem to have un- 
bibed a spirit of lofty independence, and go 
as they please. Sometimes they set out for 
a certain point, and after having gone a hun- 
dred miles or so suddenly remember that 
they have pressing business in another direc- 
tion, which having been attended to they 
start back by another route, but get lost on 
the way. These fish-hook ranges often en- 
close charming little parks which could be 
easily irrigated, and which in the very near 
future are destined to be valuable. We ate 
our lunch in one of these at Willow Creek, 
and toward evening passed through another, 
known as Thousand Spring Valley. 

We spent our first night out at Richard- 
son's, where as usual in this region the very 
best that the ranch afforded was provided 
us. We suffered from the attentions of the 
mosquitoes, but were comforted somewhat 
when assured that ‘‘ they were nearly all gone 
now, but that they had been pretty bad ear- 
lier in the season” ;~- we were so glad that 
It was n't now ‘‘ earlier in the season.” One 
of the men told us that these little pests had 
been so bad that they (the ranchmen) had 
all been compelled to leave the ranch for sev- 
eral weeks. 

No wonder they seem bad out here. If 
all the mosquitoes which ordinarily devote 
their attention to a thousand or two of peo 
ple were to devote their undivided energies 
to one poor sinner, he would be troubled 
with a bad conscience almost anywhere. 
When this part of the country gets settled 
up, so that there are only a half dozen or so 
of mosquitoes to each man, it won't be very 
bad, — so the mosquito problem, like many 
others, is seen to be only a mere matter of 
time. 

We got through very well as it was; 


we 
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simply set two chairs with their backs against 
the hole left for a window, and stuck a few 
joints of old stove-pipe into the unplastered 
chinks in the wall, and thus shut out all the 
larger and really dangerous ones. ‘Toward 
midnight the old ones gave up the attack, 
and as soon as we heard the last of them 
climb the fence and go off down the road we 
went to sleep. Some of those who travel 
through this section tell lies about their mos- 
quito experiences, but it will be seen from 
this that the simple truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction. 

We were off betimes in the morning and 
soon found the Big Lost River, down which 
we drove during the greater part of the next 
two days. ‘This stream rises back in the 
Sawtooth, the Salmon River, or some other 
mountains; and for a couple of hundred 
miles has a decided air of business, as though 
it knew exactly where it was going and what 
it was going after ; but.on reaching the Lava 
Desert, and spending a day or so in a fruit- 
less search for water, it dies of thirst. 

About the middle of the forenoon, we 
passed Battlefield, so called in commemora- 
tion of the fact that here a few years ago a 
band of Indians attacked and for some time 
besieged one of Colonel S.’s wagon trains, 
enroute for Challis. The freighters saw the 
Indians coming, and had barely time to en- 
close their horses in'a corral made by run- 
ning their wagons together in a circle, and to 
intrench themselves behind breastworks of 
flour-sacks, before the whole howling pack 
was upon them. 

At the very first volley, Mr. McCaleb, a 
man known and respected for his genuine 
worth throughout all central Idaho, was 
killed. But so warm a reception did the 
Indians receive from the brave fellows behind 
the flour-sacks, that they took refuge on the 
summit of a neighboring bluff on. the oppo- 
site side of the river, where from behind pro- 
tecting rocks they fired on any one who for 
a moment exposed himself to view. 

luring the first night the besieged dug a 
well, which fortunately did not need to be 
very deep, owing to the fact that they were 
in the river-bottom. This enabled them to 
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hold out till assistance was sent out from 
Challis, when the ‘noble red men” beat a 
hasty retreat, and were soon after invited to 
accept free transportation to Washington, to 
receive presents and other tokens of affec- 
tion from ‘‘the Great Father.” 

As we passed on through mile after mile 
of sage-brush and greasewood, the landscape 
grew a trifle monotonous to some of us; but 
not so to our boys. Whata perfectly glori- 
ous time they did have throughout our four 
days’ drive across mountain and valley and 
sage-plain and lava desert ! A boy of this 
age can extract more fun from a solitary pine 
tree or a half-starved bob-tailed chipmunk 
than his elders could from a minstrel show. 

About noon we crossed the river, and ate 
our lunch in the brush ; but as the mosqui- 
toes were bad we were soon on the road 
again, and after an hour’s drive we passed 
through the new town of Houston, which 
had sprung up in a season on the strength 
of some new mines discovered in the vicin- 
ity. The place bore every evidence of thrift 
and enterprise, and even should the mines 
not meet the anticipations of the business 
men who were locating here, the town 
will doubtless remain a permanent business 
center, as the valley was fast being taken up 
by ranchmen and stockmen, who will need 
many things in the way of supplies which 
only the town, with its stores and its shops, 
can furnish. 

We crossed many little streams of pure 
cold water during our afternoon’s drive, from 
which our merciful teamster frequently 
watered his horses, and from which we also 
drank, whether really thirsty or not, for the 
purpose of showing our good will, and 
encouraging so laudable a feature of the 
country. 

‘Toward evening we reached Dixon’s ranch, 
where we spent our second night. The day 
had been a hot one, and I concluded to fol- 
low the example of the driver and the boys, 
and take some quilts and blankets and sleep 
in the haystacks. 

My night’s experience convinced me that 
there has been a great deal of sentiment 
wasted on this style of sleeping. I chose for 
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my lair the wagon, from which about half 
the hay had been pitched, and from which, 
since there was a rack projecting a foot or 
so above the hay on every side, it didn’t 
seem probable that I should spill out ; but 
the boys’ ambition was more lofty, and 
they roosted higher. 

I arranged my couch with the greatest 
care, so as to have it slant off toward the 
river, that I might be able to see the camp- 
fire of the freighters on the other side and 
look at the stars at the same time, and thus 
fill up full of the poetry of this gypsy sort of 
life. I got along very well for about half an 
hour, when I discovered that I was up to my 
knees in the hay, and that I had found a 
thistle patch. I calmly and_ deliberately 
crawled up again, and picked the hay and 
the thistles out of my socks as well as I could ; 
after which I sought a perfectly level place 
for my bed, as I had now had all the poetry 
I needed, and wanted a little sleep. But 
whether the hay was unequally packed, or 
whether my intellectual end was the heav- 
ier I cannot say, —I only know that I soon 
found myself in a posture utterly unbecom- 
ing to the dignity of a sober-minded_ peda- 
gogue. I again calmly arose, congratulating 
myself that no one had seen me in posture 
number two. I again arranged my bed by 
tramping down the hay at both ends, 
looking out calmly at the stars meanwhile. 
But an ‘undistributed middle” soon inter- 
fered as much with the problem of sleep 
as it does with a proposition in logic ; and I 
found myself in the most approved posture 
known to the bar-room loafer. 

I now arose and calmly dressed, and for 
an hour or two walked leisurely up and down 
the road, communing with Nature, as it 
were. QOne of the most noticeable features 
of this mountain country is the extreme differ- 
ence between the day and the night temper- 
ature, —- owing, of course, to the lightness of 
the atmosphere. <A physician told us that 
there is sometimes a difference of as much 
as seventy degrees between the temperature 
of three o’clock a. M., and the correspond- 
ing hour rp. M. Though the day had been 
oppressively warm, the night proved so cold 
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that even with an overcoat I found my mid- 
night perambulations uncomfortably chilly. 
So, cold and tired, I again sought my nest 
in the hay wagon, and this time succeded in 
getting a little troubled sleep. 

Since that night’s experience, I have had 
the kindest of fellow-feeling toward every poor 
tramp I have seen with hay-seed in his hair ; 
I don’t say anything to him about wood-piles, 
but politely inquire wherher he most likes 
beef-steak or mutton chops, and whether tea 
or coffee would most soothe his feelings and 
cheer his weary soul. | 

Just at breakfast time one morning recent- 
ly there came a ring at my door bell, and on 
answering it, there stood a poor fellow not 
only with hay-seed in his hair, but with a 
mest decidedly seedy look all over him. I 
recognized in him a tramp of the hay-stack 
variety, and my heart instantly melted toward 
him. He opened the conversation with, 
‘Tama tra—” 

“Come right in, my dear fellow, and wel- 
come. The best. that ene humble home 
affords is at your service.’ 

va feat you don’t understand me. 
a tra—”’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, any poor fellow who 
is too honest to steal or to elect himself pres- 
ident of a life insurance company ts liable to 
get in your fix these hard times; so come 
right in.” 

But [ama poor tra—” 

“Yes, yes, I know just- what your last 
night’s experience has been, and how much 
you must need something to revive you. First 
you slipped down to the knees among saw- 
toothed hay and thistles; then you stood on 
your head till the settlings of your feet got so 
badly. mixed up with your brains that you 
have n’t yet succeeded in separating them ; 
then you doubled up like a jack-knrfe, and I 
see you have n't yet been able to get yourself 
entirely open again, so much hay-seed did 
you get in your back-spring, — I’ve had your 
experience, and know just how you feel. So 
come right out to breakfast.” 

‘But I’ve been to breakfast, and I bine 
not had any of the remarkable experiences 
you mention. Iam a traveling agent for ‘ 7%e 
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Comforts of FHlome and the Fireside,’ a book 
which every man in your position should 
read, and which by special arrangements with 
the publishers I am able to offer you at the 
astonishingly low price of six dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

After starting on our third day’s drive, we 
soon began to detect evidences of the terri- 
ble forces which were once at play in all this 
region. ‘The -rocks are warped and tilted in 
every conceivable shape, and in some cases 
the strata stand perpendicular, even accord- 
ing to the Yankee’s definition of the term — 
‘straight up and down, and if anything a lee- 
tle hanging over.” 

There is, however, much good farming 
land in this broad river bottom, or at least 
what will be good land when the proper irr1- 
gating ditches have been cut. A railroad is 
destined to penetrate this region within a 
very few years, and then this land will all 
be eagerly sought for, -if it is not taken up 
sooner. : 

After a few miles’ further drive, the Big 

sutte suddenly loomed up before us as 

though it were but a league or two away,—- 
but it was evening before we reached it. 
Signs of the Great Lava Desert soon began 
to manifest themselves, and ere long we left 
the river,and struck out across this waterless, 
treeless earth-vomit. 

There has accumulated, by the waste of 
ages, a thin coating of sand and vegetable 
mold over the greater part of this area, on 
which a sparse growth of grass springs up in 
the early part of the season and Is kiln-dried 
in the summer, forming pasturage for cattle 
and sheep, when not too far from water ; and 
it 1s needless to say that sage-brush and 
grease-wood are here in all their glory. But 


it would bea hard-hearted wretch that would. 


begrudge them a foothold in this desolate 
waste ; and it seems a genuine case of elec- 
tive affinity. If ever two things were fash- 
ioned by the hand of Nature for each other 
those two are the sage brush and the Lava 
Desert. As we advanced the black heads of 
the lava protruded more and more frequently 
through their thin covering, and the land- 
scape grew more and more forbidding. But 
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the slow, weary afternoon finally wore away, 
and we at last arrived at Big Butte, where 
water ts conveyed through pipes from a 
spring far up the mountain side, discovered, 
it is said, by a band of early explorers just 
ready to pertsh of thirst. ‘There is a stage- 
barn here and a solitary log-house, the own- 
er of which derives a good revenue from the 
meals furnished travelers, and the sale of 
water. The water flows in a constant stream 
intoa great trough from which the poaw fam- 
ishing horses and mules and oxen drink, after 
their long drive, till they are well nigh ready 
to burst. The cost 1s but twelve cents and 
a half for each animal,— ‘*a bit apiece,” in 
Rocky Mountain dialect. But as many of 
the freighting teams consist of twelve horses 
or mules, this amounts to a tax of one dollar 
and fifty cents each, and as a number of 
these teams pass daily, the ranchman must 
receive a very handsome sum in the course 
of the season. | 

Twilight lingers long here in the moun- 
tains, and after supper we sauntered out to 
the freighters’ camp near the watering trough. 
We fell into conversation at once, and soon 
learned many interesting facts connected with 
their occupation. It is a hard, rough life 
these poor fellows lead, and they are justly 
entitled to every cent they earn. It requires 
about a month to make the round trip from 
Challis to Blackfoot and return, and they 
can make but three or four such trips during 
the freighting season. 

As before stated, each driver usually has 
twelve mules or horses hitched to three great 
wagons coupled closely one behind the other, 
and he thus hauls an astonishing load. The 
driver rides on the nigh wheel-horse, and 
has a long derrick-like attachment to the 
brake, projecting forward within easy reach 
of his hand, by the leverage of which he can 
easily set the great wheels of his wagons slid- 
ing when occasion requires. The tongue of 
even the front wagon is usually not more 
than. five or six feet in length, and the horses, 
therefore, do no holding back. ‘The driver 
uses a single line attached to the bridle of 
the nigh leader, distant some fifty or sixty 


feet. A slow pull on this line causes the 
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leaders to turn in a certain direction, and 
two sharp, quick jerks causes them to turn 
in the opposite way ; but just which way they 
turn for each signal I am not sufficiently 
versed in horse telegraphy to be able to state. 

After camping in the evening. each team- 
ster must attend to his twelve animals, — 
unharness them, water them, wash their 
galled backs and shoulders, or rub them with 
liniment; he must then take them to pasture, 
and afterthis cook his supper, and worst of 
all, eat it. 

The freighters we visited on this occasion 
were encamped in the bare space around the 
watering-trough,-an area which has all the 
objectionable features of a neglected barn- 
yard. The men were eating their suppers 
from a piece of canvas spread among the lit- 
ter, themselves seated on the ground, — or 
as near it as the nature of things would ad- 
mit. 

But when we rashly said something about 
its not being one of the most desirable spots 
for picnicking, one of the freighters came 
instantly to its defense and extolled its vir- 
tues as Compared with some other parts of 
the country. Here, for example, they had 
all the save-brush they needed for fuel ; but 
in Judas Cahon, Nevada, there were not 
even “ buffalo chips” to burn. 

It came out, however, in the course of the 
conversation, that their reason for not camp- 
ing further back among the sage-brush was 
that rattlesnakes are so thick that they were 
afraid to sleep there. It was further con- 
fessed that in making the drive to Blackfoot 
through this model region, notwithstanding 
the fact that they carry barrels of water 
attached toeither side of each of their wag- 
ons, the horses sometimes suffer so frightfully 
from thirst that their tongues swell up, turn 
black, and protrude from their mouths. The 
driver is then obliged to abandon his wagon, 
and push forward in the night in order to 
save the lives of his famishing animals ; then 
after they have drunk and rested, he returns 
with them and again pushes forward, some- 
times being obliged to abandon his wagons 
a second time before reaching the end of his 
journey. 
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Strange that men should become enam- 
ored of such a region; but as it evidently 
hurt their feelings to have an outsider say 
anything to its detriment, I adopted the 
Irishman’s plan of giving “‘an_ evasive 
answer,” when they asked me how I liked 
this part of the country. I didn’t follow 
out our Hibernian friend’s plan to the letter, 
by -inquiring ‘‘whether their grandfathers 
were monkeys,” but by saying that there is 
a good deal of it to the square mile. The 
truly loyal Western man Is as sensitive on 
the subject of the Lava Desert as an auburn- 
haired woman on the subject of red heads, 
or as is the average man wearing number 
thirteens on the subject of big feet. 

The night we spent at the Butte was one 
long to be remembered. The boys and the 
driver again sought the hay-stacks, but I had 
had all of this style of sleeping that I seemed 
to need; and even the boys were satisfied 
before morning, as they were driven by the 
rattlesnakes to take refuge in the stage barn. 
For myself, I was very sick through the 
night, and the thought kept haunting me 
that when morning caine, if indeed it ever 
did come, I should be unable to travel, and 
be obliged to remain there. 

The winds blew as though they would lift 
the house from its foundation, — keeping up— 
the most weird and doleful wailings, varied 
occasionally by wilder outbursts, as though 
the spirits of the upper air shrieked out their 
fiendish delight, while flying over this fire- 
blasted, desolation-strewn waste. 

Probably no ice-bound explorer in the 
frigid North ever hailed with greater joy the 
close of the weary polar night than did I the 
rising of the sun on the followmg morning ; 
and few sincerer words of gratitude have 
risen heavenward than from my lips on find- 
ing that I was still able to continue my jour- 
ney. 

It was the Sabbath, but the ox had fallen 
into so deep a pit that we considered it no 
profanation of the day to get him out as 
speedily as possible ; so we pushed on after 
an early breakfast, and soon entered a region 
bearing every evidence of a comparatively 
recent eruption. So recent, indeed, is this 
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eruption that no soil has yet accumulated on 
‘the new-formed surface. The thin, filmy 
walls of the lava bubbles remain just as they 
burst on the surface of that great black cal- 
dron ; and where the fiery mass was running 
from a higher to a lower level at the time 
of its sudden congelation the very motion 
seems preserved in the wavy surface: you 
find it difficult to persuade yourself that it is 
not still a moving semi-liquid mass, and you 
hesitate to touch it. 

The whole surface here is so cut up by 
deep pits and craters, and so piled with 
upheaved masses, that it is with difficulty the 
stage road winds its snake-like course in and 
out and around among them. Much of this 
section must be yet unexplored, since no one 
could penetrate it on horseback, and most 
people don’t care to climb up and down 
over lava rocks whose fissures swarm with 
rattlesnakes, and into whose deep yawning 
craters he is liable to fall at any moment. 

Since beginning this chapter, I have 
noticed in one of my papers an account of 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown lake 
within three miles of a stage station in 
another. part of this desert, and supposed to 
be twenty miles from water. De Leon’s 
illusory fountain of youth might here safely 
hide itself within half a mile of the road, 
and not stand one chance in a thousand of 
being discovered within fifty years. 

We noticed at various places during this 
day’s drive, and even when farthest from 
water, or at least from any known water, 
large numbers of that. peculiar species .of 
ground squirrel seen throughout this whole 
region ; also jack-rabbits and other small 
animals. .-What they do for water is a ques- 
tion easier asked than answered. It may be 
that they have discovered other little lakes 
unknown to men, or it may be —and this 
seems more likely — that they know various 
secret passage-ways leading down through 
the crevices of the rocks to the subterranean 
shores of the streams which, like the Big Lost 
River, probably follow sub-lava channels to 
the Snake River. 

About ten o'clock we reached a stage sta- 
tion bearing the euphonious name of Root 
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Hog, — though what inducements could be 
held out sufficient to cause a sensible hog to 
root in such a place is beyond our compre- 
hension. 

They manifest a commendable frankness 
in their system of nomenclature out here any- 
way, and Root Hog is a comparatively mild 
specimen. Among many choice examples, 
Desolation Canon, Purgatory River, Poison 
Creek, and Dirty Devil River, will serve as 
illustrations. Water is hauled out here 
from the Butte, and sold to horses and mules 
at the usua] Western rate for drinks, —— ‘‘ two 
bits a head.” 

Here we met the typical tough customer 
of the mountains. He is found in all parts 
of the Great West and follows various occu- 
pations, but finds his most congenial soil and 
air in New Mexico.and Arizona, where he fol- 
lows the occupation of cow-boy. He shows 
off his real nature to the best advantage when 
mounted ona mustang pony, when with a 
barbarous bit and cruel spurs he soon has 
the mouth and the flanks of the poor creature 
bleeding most shamefully. I will try to paint 
his picture. Extreme brutality and sensual- 
ity mark every feature; he is short and round 
shouldered, giving him the general outline of 
an ape, while his monkey-like movements 
greatly strengthen the resemblance ; he wears 


‘two pairs of overalls in lieu of pantaloons, 


without suspenders of course, — the inner 
pair hanging several inches below their 
proper place, and the outer ones bagging 
down still lower; he wears a pair of the heay- 
iest penitentiary boots and a woolen shirt of 
most uncertain complexion. Add to this a 
broad-brimmed slouch hat hanging low down 
over his ape-like shoulders, and his wardrobe 
is complete. He is somewhere from nine- 
teen to twenty-two years of age, and is very 
anxious tO impress every one with the fact 
that he is now a wan ; he has a scant growth 
of grizzly-brindle beard in little patches over 
his face, which adds about as much to its 
beauty as scattered clumps of sage-brush and 
grease-wood do to an alkali waste. : 
From Root Hog to Blackfoot 1s thirty 
miles, and this distance our horses had to 
make without water on a hot August day. 
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We carried with us a small supply for our 
own use, but this soon became so warm as 
to lose all its virtues except that of wetness. 
As we drove on mile after mile through this 
mountainous region, even the boys grew tired 
of it and looked anxiously toward Blackfoot 
while we were yet a long way off. 

The first grateful sight which met our vis- 
ion was the smoke of a distant locomotive, 
and we hailed it with genuine delight. You 
reach a railroad, no matter where, and you 
feel that a bond of fellowship is established 
through these iron bands between you and 
the rest of the world, and you no longer 
feel that a great gulf is fixed between you and 
the stirring life of the nineteenth century. 


The Last Three. 
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We stopped at Snake River long enough to 
water our horses and wash up our boys suf- 
ficiently to render their admission to a hotel 
less problematical, and were soon after at 
the end of our long drive. An hour iater 
when we sat down to an excellent supper, it 
occurred to us that the boys had lost their 
appetites and we naturally felt alarmed ; but 
out fears subsided on learning that they had, 
since our arrival in town, made way with 
about two dollars and seventy-five cents’ 
worth of fruit and other things. | But they 
were none the worse for it, and the next day 
were able to make the rounds of all the fruit 
stands in Salt Lake City with their usual in- 
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It was always on the fifth day of August 
in the village of Machpelah, that the surviv- 
ors of the War of 1812 ate a dinner of chow- 
der together in Skipper John Matthews’s 
summer hotel a mile down the beach. 

There was a general good-natured interest 
taken in the feast by the whole community, 
and the veterans were as a matter of course 
transported to and from the place of assem- 
blage by those who had carriages. In 1880 
there were still left three of these defenders 
of the treedom of the seas, all very old and 
in different stages of mental and physical 
decay. But their bent and feeble figures, 
moving with short steps stiffly down the vil- 
lage street, were a part of the landscape to 
Machpelah’s inhabitants, like the ocean, like 
the hills seen from the upper road, like the 
endless stretches of sandy beach, like sky 
and elms, like sunlightand mooniight, as old, 
as perennial as they. No one remembered 
Machpelah without them. 

Another war had been fought, and several 
men who came back from the South with 
slight wounds had received; for some years 
now, all the mild hero-worshtp of which 
Machpelah was capable. And this of course 
put the veterans of a skirmish early in the 


century still further into the background. 
The issues of that time, — British aggression, 
embargo acts, impressment of seamen, free 
seas for the merchant marine, — all these 
were very dead indeed. But then Machpe- 
lah was not a young and vigorous place itself ; 
there was a kinship between it and these an- 
cient wrecks slowly breaking up on its shores, 
which made them harmonize better than did 
the newer and more passionate excitement 
of the civil war accord with a place whose 
local hope was dead and gone. No.one per- 
haps recognized this harmony of things akin 
except the doctor, but he was a man who was 
fond of seeing colors blend. He had offered 
to drive Captain Fossett, one of the old he- 
roes, to the dinner this morning and take 
him back in the afternoon. As they drove 
over the ridge road and turned downward 
past the sloping graveyard toward the beach, 
he had more than once glanced at the face 
of his companion and from that to the little 
erandson Bennie he held between his knees, 
with a certain artistic satisfaction. It was 
worth taking some additional trouble to have 
two such heads to look at together for the 
time; the placid old face, crowned with the 
beauty of age, its hoary head, and the child’s 
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mass of yellow hair and intent bright eyes 
below it. There was a touch of pleasure in 
a momentary importance added to the Cap- 
tain’s happiness. He had still a little color 
in his cheeks, dried in, as it were, for it never 
changed. People said he looked younger 
now than he had fifteen years before ; but it 
was because he was again a child. He and 
Bennie enjoyed the same things and chatted 
very gayly allthe way, having far less fear of 
the clever young doctor than he had of them. 
He was always shy with children in good 
health, for he had scarcely outgrown the old, 
experienced feeling of early manhood. 

As the gig, which had been dragging rather 
slowly and silently through the loose sand at 
the end of the road, came out upon the hard 
beach, the three saw the light wagon belong- 
_ing to the elder Eliphalet Benson standing at 
the door of the low wooden building which 
was the only object on that part of the shore, 
except the black wharf extending far out into 
the water. At the end of the wharf, how- 
ever, a little sail-boat was swinging lazily at 
its moorings. The sky was hazy but cloud- 
less,and there wasa mist out at sea. A slow 
Wave came up at regular intervals, ran leis- 
urely, breaking green and whitefrom right to 
left, as far as eye could reach; and beyond 
was the Atlantic, large and at rest; a thing 
common to see yet strange forever, speaking 
a language whose meaning Is a mystery like 
our life. 

The doctor drove up. behind the wagon at 
the inn door and waited, for the venerable 
Mr. Benson was being helped out by his son. 

There’s old Life and young Life,” re- 
marked Bennie irreverently. ‘ He’s awfully 
slow. | Let’s jump out, granny.” 

“Who is it?” asked the Captain in his 
thin voice, ‘who is it, my lamb?” 

‘It’s Benson,” answered Bennie carelessly. 
Let’s jump.” 
the doctor pleasantly, 


“Come on! 

“Ina minute, 
‘* not yet.” 
at the pretty round face, which looked: up 
with a child’s recognition of some authority 
into hisown. ‘If you ave a lamb, it must 
be the Golden Fleece, is n’t it?” he added 


smiling. At which the little boy flashed his 


He glanced kindly enough down. 
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bright smile back and turned his yellow head 
away. 

“That ’s John Matthews’s boat,” he said. 
“Wish he’d take me out init. We might 
catch a whale. I ’dliketo.” Then he looked 
back at the wagon. ‘‘He’s out at last! 
Now!” 

The aged man had alighted after many 
groans and much shaking up of his rheu- 
matic old joints, and now stood on the door- 
step greeting a third veteran, who came out 
of the door slowly with a far-away look in his 
eyes, like the expression of one walking in 
his sleep. 

“ Moses, haow be ye?” said Mr. Benson 
complainingly to the stranger, taking his fee- 
ble hand in his own feeble one, “ I lotted on 
drivin’ that ’ere waggin myself, but Lor,’ 
Moses, the young folks is that forthputtin’ 
nowadays a body can’t caount on nothin.’ 
They calculate ter knaow more’n we did 
when ze was young.” 

The junior Mr. Benson, who was a man of 
some sixty years, seemed to take no notice of 
this criticism meant for bis ears, but nodded 
to the doctor and drove off with the remark, 
‘“ Well, father, take care of yourself. Ill be 
over about five or so,” and the gig moved up 
into his place. Asthe doctor lifted the eager 
child down he felt the nerveless hand of the 
grandfather try to hold him back. ‘The old 
man grasped the side of the carriage and 
looked out of it with a sort of terror in his 
face, his eyes fixed: upon the little boy with a 
pitiful attempt to express something he had 
on his mind. 

“Come, granny!” exclaimed Bennie. 
‘Come, shall I help you down ?”’ said the 
doctor cheerfully, ‘Ready to jump, Cap- 
tain ?” 

‘* Bennie, my lamb, what are we here for ? 
We don’t want to be here.” 

“Why, yes, the dinner, granny,” and the 
child pulled with all his strength at the brown 
old hand, ‘‘ Have you forgot the chowder? 
‘Cause I ain’t, and I ’ll eat up your share, see 
if I don’t!” And he pulled again, shaking his 
yellow hair and laughing, as he leaned his 
whole weight backward and braced his feet. 
‘Come, Captain,” said the doctor once more, 
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putting Bennie gently aside and taking the 
withered hand in his own firm, large grasp. 

“Tt’s the wrong place, Bennie,” said the 
old: man again, his bewildered, frightened 
glance roving from one to the other. “I 
was n't a goin’ to come here, was I?” 

‘“Why, I guess you was, if ye knaow good 
chowder, mate,” exclaimed Mr. Benson, who 
had hobbled up with his cane, and now 
brought his astonishingly wrinkled face with- 
in easy view of hisancient comrade. ‘‘ Don’t 
ye knaow Skipper John’s when ye see it? Ye 
bean’t so old as that, be ye?” 

“T don’t know Aim, do I, Bennie ?” in- 
quired the Captain. He _ had turned his 
uncertain gaze upon the shriveled face before 
him a moment, but there was no gleam of 
remembrance in his look. 

“Why, I’m Life Benson. I guess ye recol- 
lect Jolly Life, don’t ye? He’s dretful off 
today,” continued old Mr. Bensonto the doc- 
tor, with a shake of the head which meant 
that they two beheld the symptoms of mental 
decay with equal clearness. 

will come round in a few minutes,” 
said the doctor, quietly. ‘It is only the 
strange place which confuses him for the 
moment.” 

There was evidently a great effort at expres- 
sion going on in the slow brain. * Life Ben- 
son,” began Captain Fossett, looking vaguely 
at the group before him, “ Life — he was — 
he —” but he could not remember the word, 
and the doctor went close up to him. 

“Yes, Life was young then,” he said, 
“when you and he were on shipboard to- 
gether. ‘This is Life, just the same, only he 
is old. You like the dinner of chowder. It 
is cooked here by the skipper’s wife. Life 
will be here, and Moses, and you, just as you 
all used to be. Don’t you remember?” He 
held the old man’s hand as he spoke, and 
he said the words slowly, his kind glance fix- 
ing the poor wandering gaze. Captain Fos- 


sett’s faded blue eyes filled with tears ; with- 
out a word more he grasped the doctor’s’ 
hand and feebly tried to help himself as well 
as he could in the descent from the gig, the 
tears coursing one by one down the furrows 
in his face. 


Sixty-seven. years ago that day 
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he had headed the boarding party leaping 
upon a British deck, cutlass in hand, his blue 
eyes lighted with flame, lithe, powerful, splen- 
didly brave, always to the front, but bearing 
a charmed life, the hero of the hour when 
the vessel was taken. 

The three old men shook hands at the 
instigation of the doctor, and then the whole 
party sat down on a bench which extended 
the length of the little shallow veranda look- 
ing off to sea ; all but Bennie, who was dang- 
ling beach grass just out of reach of the 
horse, according to the instincts of his age. 

‘Wal, as I was a sayin’ a spell back, the 
young folks of these days is the dickens,” 
remarked Mr. Benson, beginning promptly 
on his favorite topic of modern degeneracy. 

No one seemed inelined to add anything 
to this comprehensive view of youth, and 
they all sat looking away for a few moments 
Captain 
Fossett only was watching Bennie, and he 
finally appealed to him in his weak treble. 
‘‘Give the poor hoss his feed, my lamb! 
You was a goin’ ter be good, wasn’t you, 
Bennie ?” 

The animal stood craning its neck forward 
to an alarming extent for the elusive grass, 
forgetful of the dignity of a physician’s 
belongings, and Bennie tossed the bunch 
into its eyes, looked up with impish glee at 
the three old men, and ran shouting a little 
way down the beach, where he tried, quite 
unsuccessfully, to stand on his head. 

“See that young one naow,” wailed the 
modern Jeremiah, ‘‘ what'll come to? 
Any good? No, sir. I feel dretfully fur ye, 
David, sometimes, so I do.” 

“Me and Bennie go round together,” 
observed ‘Captain Fossett slowly, ‘‘ but he’s 
growing tall every day, Bennie is, I’ve to 
be a bit spry to keep up with him, so I do.” 

This lack of self-assertion and proper pride 
roused Mr. Benson so much as to make him 
turn painfully in his chair to face his com- 
panion. hea mite of respec’ fur ye, 
David?” he demanded. ‘No, sir, he ain’t. 
Does he make his manners to us as we was 
fetched up to make ’em in our day? No, 
he don't.” And then he added with sudden 
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resignation, ‘‘ Little chaps ain’t what they 
was. ” | 

“Your boys all turned out well, didn't 
they ?” said the doctor. 

Mr, Benson slowly turned back, and 
stretched himself out in his chair like an old 
dog, so as to bring his rheumatic ankles into 
the sun. 

‘Wal, they’re so-so,” he said. After a 
moment’s gloomy thought he went on, “ We 
was strong, too, powerful strong. Folks ain’t 
so strong now-a-days. Why, don’t you recol- 
lect haow I used to vault into a saddle with- 
out ere atouchin’ the stirrup? And break 
horses no one else darst go anear ?” 

In point of fact, Eliphalet Benson had 
had a brother, a reckless young scamp, who 
had done these things until he was killed by 
a vicious horse before he was thirty ; but of 
late years Life had transferred all his feats to 
himself. People always said he had a good 
memory, until they found that most of his 
stories had alighted on the wrong person, 
and that the process of decay developed 
very curious fancies and distorted images in 
the old brain. Now he took off his hat and 
passed his red handkerchief over his utterly 
bald head. 

-“T had lotted on drivin’ that ere waggin 
myself,” he said slowly, ‘‘only Life was so 
dretful sot agin it.” 

He was Machpelah’s fat store-keeper for 
many years, and had grown moderately rich 
Since the war of 1812. | His ideal of humor 
was a practical joke ; and a habit of rallying 
his customers about their personal matters, 
which arose partly from good spirits but quite 
as much from vanity and lack of sympathy, 
had passed as wit in the village, since the 
mental hide against which his shots fell was 
rather thick than thin. His good spirits sank 


promptly, however, as his size shrank with 


age, until at this time he was distinctly quer- 
ulous ; unlike the Greeks in this, that their 
quarrelsome temper steadily declined with 
their failing political greatness. Yet he 
belongs toan old type. There were those very 
like him, I fancy, in the streets of Corinth. 
According to the Machpelah standard he 
had succeeded, and beside him sat a man 
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who had failed. In a perfect life there have 
been three periods, a time of aspiration and 
imagination, atime of action, a time of re- 
flection. Moses Storer had had but two ; he 
had passed from the youth that saw visions 
to the old age that dreamed dreams. He 
had felt, but he had neither thought nor acted. 
When his soul had realized almost like pain 
its sight of the beauty of the sky and waves, 
he had had no voice to call aloud to the world 
to see it, too. So the brooding habit of mind 
was still upon him, and that was all that was 
left of lonely years with soft pink dawns, 
with blood-red sunsets, with pale, still moons, 
with all the moods of the mysterious sea, 
quiet scorn, tender romance, passionate lone- 
liness, through all which he had worshiped, 
without knowing it was worship, this goddess 
without a soul. Outwardly he lived a com- 
monplace life enough, —a pilot, a very re- 
sponsible man, with whom sailing parties in 
the summer might go out beyond the bar ; a 
quiet taker of lobsters and fish. An older 
civilization would have known how to class 
him, but New England small seaports recog- 
nize no species of his kind, His son or 
daughter might have been a poet because of 
this unspoken love of his, but he had never 
married. As Machpelah remembers him he 
was an unobtrusive old man, with two little 
locks of white hair standing up on each side 
of his head, an area of baldness between 
them ; and he used to sit hour by hour after 
his landlady had tied his wide cravat in a 
sailor's knot, which the trembling of his 
hands forbade his doing any more, one 
wrinkled, brown hand clasped over the other, 
looking off to sea from the porch of his home, 
which to the end was the house of another 
man. The shop-keeper’s business habits had 
kept his wits sharper than these others of 
his age ; Captain Fossett’s fading intelligence 
was fanned by quick young life close to him ; 
but Moses Storer was drifting out alone. 

‘“ How ’s the weather, Captain ? Good day 
for the dinner, isn’t it?” the doctor said to 
him now, touching him on the arm. 

The veteran turned his slow eyes upon the 
questioner, and tried to recall himself. “‘ Eh? 
Will you obleege me by sayin’ it agin ?” 
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So the doctor repeated his commpnplace 
remark. It seemed so trivial a thing for 
which to call a soul from another world. 

“\WWeather? Qh, yes,” said the gentle old 
man ; “it’s wrong somewhere.” 

“Why, there isn’t a cloud,” replied the 
doctor, who had lived most of his life inland. 

‘* Not a cloud,” repeated the Captain, “‘but 
it’s —it’s——” He looked up at the sky 
with slow, puzzled eyes,and tried again. ‘It 
is — that ere sky is—” and he waved his 
hand to and fro in nerveless pantomime. 

‘““ Hazy ?” suggested the doctor, but the 
old man shook his head. 

‘‘ Showery, perhaps,” again hinted the doc- 
tor, but unsuccessfully, as the Captain 
showed, though he turned from the sky to 
the sea and attempted to speak his mind bet- 
ter through that. 

“She is too — too —” A pause. The man 
cleared his throat and tried to hide the little 
confusion he felt, then began again. “She 
is so—she is—” The effort was vain. 
He waved his hand to and fro as before, but 
turned toward the doctor, smiled deprecat- 
ingly, gave a faint, little, hopeless laugh, 
and shook his head. 

The skipper’s wife came to the door behind 
them. ‘ Dinner,” she said briefly, and there 
was a general feeble stir. The doctor helped 
the two who were most rheumatic to their 
feet, whistled a long, loud note for Bennie, 
who was throwing stones at sandpipers away 
down the beach, and then followed the old 
men into the house to have a look at the 
table before he left. . 

The room was low and long, running the 
whole depth of the building, and it had white- 
washed walls. ‘here had been no attempt 
to darken it because of the heat, for it was 
supposed old people wanted plenty of light ; 
so there was the monotonous, drowsy hum 
of thes in the air. But the table had a fes- 


tive look, for vases of velvety, soft pansies, 


purple, yellow, pale violet, almost. black, 
stood at its four corners and made it rich and 
delicate, while smoke-like incense rose about 
them from the chowder in their midst. 
“Miss Ruth fetched them tlowers. this 
forenoon. She always does,” remarked the 


woman, as she surveyed the preparations with 
a last look of satisfaction. 

‘““ Ah!” said the doctor. 

“Yes. They have uncommon luck with 
lady’s delights up to the parsonage. I guess 
it’s the slope, likely.” 

The doctor looked down at the flowers 
with a closer attention for an instant before 
he seated the guests in their chairs ; but per- 
haps in that moment he saw some old ambt- 
tion fade quietly like the passing year, and a 
new one rise behind it, a part of the constant 
alternation of death and life. 

‘Take a cheer, doctor, take a cheer,” re- 
marked Mrs. Benson, hospitably, and was 
echoed by the others; but he declined with 
good-humored thanks, and wished the heroes 
of the day an excellent appetite and pleasant 
memories. At the door, when he met Ben- 
nie, he passed his hand over the yellow hair 
with unusual friendliness. 

‘* Be a good boy. Don’t trouble your grand- 
father,” he said, as he sprang into the gig and 
started on for Old Hundred, that young and 
flourishing place five miles inland, whose new 
manufactory and financial success seemed to 
taunt Machpelah with its fallen fortunes. “It 
seems un-American for anything to be so old. 
Poor souls, with not an ounce of judgment 
between them !” he added to himself. 

Bennie, meanwhile, with the easy confi- 
dence of petted childhood, had climbed into 
the place reserved for him beside his grand- 
father, and ate, kicking his feet against the 
chair legs, his flushed cheeks and _ happy, lit- 
tle aimless laughs showing how the exercise 
he had been taking had excited his young 
blood. 

The three old men bent their venerable 
heads while Mr, Benson, who was a deacon 
in the church, said: 

“ For what we are about to receive — keep 
those feet still, Bennie, — the lord make us 
thankful.” He spread out his napkin, and 
tucked it with trembling hands round his 
neck. ‘The feet of young ones do beat all! 
A body would think they was hung on a 
string and just dangled. Naow all this ‘ere 
kickin’ of feet and sich, this has all come in 
sence my day. We boys set up stiff as buck- 
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ram when our grandfathers had a dinner 
party. We daresn’t move, skersely. But 
naoxw! —” It was an eloquent pause, and 
the chowder went round, 

‘““Was you ever a boy?” asked Bennie, 
looking up at Mr. Benson’s face, where the 
small eyes twinkled out queerly from among 
the wrinkles and furrows. 

‘‘In course I was,” said Mr. Benson. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I was allus growed up?” 

Bennie continued to look at him with his 
embarrassing directness of gaze, the chowder 
suspended in his uplifted spoon. ‘It must 
have been ever so long ago. Hundreds of 
years,” he said thoughtfully. 

‘You re an imperent young chap, ’pears 
to me,” remarked Mr. Benson, inore calmly 
than might have been expected, ‘‘ and _per- 
haps you ’d better be still a spell, and let your 
betters git in a word.” | 

“Be a good boy, Bennie,” appealed his 
grandfather. ‘‘ You said you’d be good, my 
lamb.” 

The lamb said he was good, and obediently 
went on with his dinner; for the skipper’s 
wife, who had hovered about the door with 
her perpetual frown, watching to see when 
the chowder was finished, brought in roast 
beef (already carved), and many a side dish 
dear to growing boys, 

‘“Ah, those was days, them old ones,” 
sighed Mr. Benson, helping himself to the 
softest vegetables. ‘I often think of ’em 
now the hull creation’s changed so. I déssay 
I recollect more of the war than either of 
you two. Moses, do ye mind the old man in 
the smack our fellers took prisoner ? Old fish- 
erman he was.” 

Captain Storer shook his head. 
recollect,” he said. 

‘In course you know, Davy, don't ye? 
Old feller took prisoner. Don’t ye recollect 
what Bainbridge said when we give him his 
liberty and three days’ rations? ‘We ain't a 
fightin unarmed fishermen,’ says he. Naow 
all that’s clear as print to me, jest haow Bain- 
bridge looked.” 

Captain Storer turned in his chair and 
made a great effort for speech. ‘It warn’t 
Bainbridge said that,” he remarked finally. 


“T don't 
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“Warn't Bainbridge!” exclaimed Mr. 
Benson with some spirit, ‘‘ Who was it then? 
I say it was Bainbridge,” and he brought his 
hand down on the table with unnecessary 
weight. ‘I remember it like yesterday, that 
I do!” Which was probably true, for yes- 
terday was always a very vague day to poor 
Mr. Benson. 

There was quite a pause while Captain 
Storer collected himself. ‘‘ Bainbridge,” he 
ejaculated at last, “‘was on the — dont ye 
recollect ?— the frigate — the one we never 
was on —the one that took the—the—” 
He looked helplessly from one to the other, 
and tried again. ‘* Our captain was — walt, 
Life, wait — it begins with a Il), — De,— 
Delond,— No, no, no, —it’s gone. What 
was the name of our craft, Life ?” 

“(Q, Z don’t recollect names, 7 don’t,” 
responded Mr. Benson with labored sarcasm. 
“Tf it was n’t Bainbridge as took that old fel- 
ler prisoner, and said, says he, ‘ We ain't a 
makin’ war —’” 

“JT dunno what you be a talkin’ about,” 
put in Captain Fossett unexpectedly, ‘* but 
that pie’s dretful good, ain’t it, Bennie? 
You’re eatin’ a great deal, ’pears ter me.” 

‘ Ain't there enough ?” inquired the child 
placidly. 

‘‘In course, in course, but over-eatin’ Is 
bad for little boys.” Then suddenly he 
looked up at his two contemporaries with a 
gleam of intelligence in his faded eyes. ‘‘’ The 
Iecatur was a bird, she was,” he said. 

‘Wal, now it was the Decatur, sure 
enough,” remarked Captain Storer slowly. 
‘Sometimes I ’ll chase a name like that all 
day, and not kitch it. Makes a body feel 
like the fifth wheel of a coach.” 

He had not a vigorous appetite, and sat 
absently cutting up the pie on his plate with 
his knife. 

‘Granny,’ remarked Bennie, ‘I heard 
John. I’m going to see him,” and he had 
slipped from his chair and was out of the 
door before his .grandfather could utter his 
usual admonition. | 

‘“Seems to bring them. old times back, 
don’t it,” said Mr.- Benson, meditatively, 
when the breeze from the slammed door had 
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subsided. ‘* Decatur, — recollect 
that ’ere frigate, eh ?” 

‘‘ Decatur was our ’n, you know,” Captain 
Storer reminded him. | 

‘‘ Course it was,” answered Mr. Benson tes- 
tily ; ‘I meant that. We boarded the Brit- 
ish What’s-her-name. Clear as print to me 
that day. I led the boardin’ party ; remem- 
ber it well. Dretful uneasy feelin’ that, bein’ 
fust man on deck, cutlasses flyin’ round ye.” 

Captain Fossett stopped his dinner, and 
looked at the speaker with the slow astonish- 
ment of age. “I had the idea,” he began, 
‘‘that / was on that ere Britisher fust. Life, 
why, I done that thing myself, didn’t I?” 

“You?” exclaimed Mr. Benson, “ Why, 
I wonder at ye, Davy! There is things as a 
man forgits, and then agin there ar things 
he don’t. Boardin’ parties is the kind as 
sticks.” 

He had been ill below of ship fever during 
the great engagement of the fifth of August, 
and had only let slip that fact within the last 
two years. | 

‘*’Pears ter me I could n’t ’a’ dreamt it, 
Life ; pears ter me I could n't,” said Captain 
Fossett feebly. ‘I was a young lad then, 
but — ” ; 

“Granny!” shouted Bennie, bursting in 
all out of breath. ‘“ John’s going over to 
Arrow Point.. He says I.can go. Can 

The grandfather looked vacantly across at 
the flushed little face. 

“ Hurry up, that’s a good granny ! CanI ?” 
exclaimed the child, still holding the door, 
ready to run. 

‘““Come here, Bennie,” said the Captain, 
and when the boy had obeyed and stood 
before him, panting in short, quick breaths, 


boardin 


the old man straightened the straw hat on . 


the little head with his trembling hands. ‘ Be 
a good boy,” he said. 

This was of course instantly promised, and 
Bennie stormed out as he had come. 

“It’s queer the ideas you have in your 
head as you git on In years,” remarked Mr. 
Benson with a fretful frown. 
sessed to get everythin’ topsy-turvy.” 

“We're all gittin’ dretful old, ‘pears to 
me,” said Captain Storer. 
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‘‘ Wal, it stands ter reason we ain’t in our 
fust youth,” replied Mr. Benson peevishly, 
“but anythin’ like Davy for age I never did 
see.” 

““What’s Life a talkin’ about?” asked Cap- 
tain Fossett mildly. 

"Why, you’re so sot that yer boarded that 
ere craft fust, when I mind doing myself!” 
exclaimed Mr. Benson. ‘There was almost 
dignity in the compressed mouth, the sud- 
denly straightened form. 

“TI done that myself,” whimpered the Cap- 
tain, the ready tears welling over. “I was 
only a young chap then, but I ain’t forgot it. 
It’s all writ down in black an’ white. So it 
is.” And weak sobs choked his voice. 

‘Who done that, Moses, him or me?” 
inquired Mr. Benson with decision. 

Captain Storer was cutting up a peach on 
his plate very deliberately, and he kept on 
at his employment while his fiery friend 
waited impatiently. ‘‘ I recollect,” he began 
at last in his monotonous voice, ‘‘ It was a 
young lad; a tall one with curly hair. He 
says, says he ‘Come on, mates!’ and he 
jumped from our bowsprit on to her deck. 
He hadn't no hat when he got there. He 
was powerful trig built. I forgit his name.” 

‘*Wasn’t it me?” demanded Mr. Benson. 
Captain Storer raised his misty eyes and 
peered into the questioner’s face, but after a 
brief glance he shook his head. 

“ He wasn’t like you noway,” he said ‘‘ nor 
yit like Azm,” nodding toward Captain Fos- 
sett. He was a young chap, was.” 

The tears dried gradually on Captain Fos- 
sett’s cheeks. 

‘“You was allus aggervatin’, Life,” he said 
feebly, ‘“‘durned if you wasn’t !” 

The dinner was finished, and Mr. Benson 
looked around the great central cake at Cap- 
tain Storer, and heaved a deep-sigh, partly 
expressive of repletion, and partly of pity for 
the decadence he saw about him. This cake 
was frosted thickly, and upon its surface the 
figures stood boldly forth,.out- 
lined in rose color. ‘The guests would as soon 
have thought of disturbing its symmetry as 
they would have dreamed of interfering with 
the arrangement of certain East Indian shells | 
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on corner shelves in the best rooms of their 
seaport homes. 

The finest chickens the villagers had, their 
choicest tarts and pies and fruits, they always 
sent for this feast, with a yearly kindness in 
their hearts when the day came round ; so 
that for a decade there had been an absurd- 
ly disproportionate quantity of food provided 
for the appetites of three very old men. 
And now that the dinner was finished, the 
guests sat back in their chairs and lighted 
their pipes in great content ; for Captain Fos- 
sett had recovered his spirits very soon and 
now sat placidly smoking, his eyes fixed upon 
one spot on the wall opposite. His hand, 
withered into deep furrows, lay upon his knee, 
trembling a little always. 

Mr. Benson talked disjointedly of the old 
times, but even his energy was abated. The 
air seemed oppressively sultry and_ still. 
Nothing was to be heard but the low wash of 
the sea and the sound of dishes in the shed 
as the skipper’s wife thumped them down on 
a board’ when she had washed them. The 
sense of repose and the unusually abundant 
repast had their inevitable effect. 

_ After a few minutes Captain Fossett took 

out of his mouth the pipe with its stained old 
bowl, and held it in his hand, while the fixed 
look in his eyes grew dim and far away. 
Then they closed and his head dropped a 
little on one side, still turning his best ear 
toward hiscompanions. Benson took noheed 
of him:but sat on, smoking a moment, then 
moving a bit in his chair, and taking out his 
pipe when his chronic dissatisfaction called 
for words. 

“ Naow my lads air as likely as any on ’em, 


but what .zs lads now-a-days! There’s Life’s 


got the rheumatics. I hadn’t no rheumat- 
ics at hisage. [id n’t know what they was.” 
A heavy sigh. . ** But he favors his mother’s 
family, Life does, and they was allus ailin’ 
somehow. 

He rested the bowl of his pipe on the 
table, and absently pushed down the ashes 
in it with his finger. 

“ We weather it tolerable well, us Bensons, 
don’t we, Moses ?” 

“Eh?” asked his companion. 


‘IT say we weather it well.” 

‘QO, yes, yes,” replied Captain Storer. 

Then there was a long pause, during all of 
which Mr. Benson sat back in his chair, not 
having put his pipe back in his mouth, but 
looking down at it as he held it. 

‘“Some folks age dretful fast. You do, 
Moses,” at last he said slowly. 

“Ves,” again assented the other. 

“1,” began Mr. Benson, was” — his 
head drooped a little but he recovered him- 
self “in the war — I don’t” —a long sigh 
— ‘*knaow — now —” The bowl of the 
pipe dropped softly upon the table and after 
several ineffectual attempts to rouse himself, 
the old man’s head sank finally on his breast, 
whence it rose now and then in fierce, short 
jerks in his struggles for breath, though Fos- 
sett was sleeping as quietly as a baby. 

Suddenly a man’s shadow darkened the 
open windows in passing outside, and the 
sound of the dishes ceased. Moses Storer 
noticed nothing, however, until a few of the 
words being spoken in a man’s loud, husky 
voice and a woman’s sharp one forced them- 
selves through the mist round his becalmed 
intelligence. Even after he heard them he 
did not act, except to take out his pipe and 
look across at his friends. ‘The effort in his 
sluggish brain was almost like pain. He laid 
down his pipe at last, and pulling himself 
heavily out of his chair went round the table 
and touched each of the men on the arm. 

“Mates !” he said hoarsely. 

“Eh! Ugh!” exclaimed Mr. Benson with 
wide, blank eyes ; and Captain Fossett, too, 
opened his and stiffly lifted his head on his 
cramped neck. 

‘They said,” began Captain Storer with 
some excitement, “ They said he forgot — 
little chap.” The two half-awakened old men 
looked at him vacantly. 

“Skipper forgot Bennie!” he repeated 
quite loudly, shaking Fossett’s arm. 

The poor grandfather tottered to his feet. 

Bennie 2?” he said. 

Aye, Bennie,” answered Storer. 

The other clutched at his arm. ‘‘ Where 
is he?” he asked, trembling all over ; ‘“‘ where 
is the lamb ?” 
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The teller of the tale pointed out of the 
window, where the low-lying reach of sand 
called Arrow Point, stretched along in full 
sight. 

Mr. Benson was the first to say they must 
go tothe skipper. In the kitchen they found 
the wife, who, with a lowering face, stood 
scouring tins. 

‘Bennie !” said two of the old men at once, 
and she glanced up at them but dropped her 
eyes immediately on her work. ‘Yes, 4e’s 
forgot him sure enough,” she said with ner- 
vous irritation. ‘‘’Vhe child was out of sight ; 
that’s how it was. He'll go after him’s 
quick as he gits back from the store. We 
might git on right smart here in Machpelah 
ef it warn’t fur that Old Hundred. No good 
ever come out of it, 7 say ; a flarin’ its rum 
shops in decent men’s faces!” She caught 
her breath and then added more quietly, 
“Don’t you worrit, Cap’n Fossett, Bennie’ll 
be all right.” 

But the old man had already left them and 
started through the house to the front, so 
that when his companions had helplessly fol- 
lowed him they saw him hurrying away down 
the beach with tottering steps, his bent figure 
leaning far forward as he went. The two 
friends walked fast, but the poor crazed brain 
of the man ahead was urging him to a won- 
derful swiftness. His feet shuffled through 
the loose sand near the house, and scurried 
along the harder beach with the same speed. 

The wharf was before him, long and black, 
stretching out into the water. Years ago the 
whale-ships had lain there, but its timbers 
were rotting now, and only the skipper’s lit- 
tle sail-boat rocked idly where he had left it. 
The two only overtook their comrade on this 
wharf, where he had walked out to the very 
end and stood still at last. His sudden en- 
ergy exhausted, he was looking bewildered 
as they came up, and turned away his eyes 
from the water with a vacant stare at them. 

“What be yea goin’ ter do, mate ?” asked 
Mr. Benson, the man of action. But to the 
Captain all was vague. <A faint breeze from 
the south lifted his white hair a little as he 
stood in the beat. He had no hat on his 
head. ‘* What be I here for, ch?” he asked 
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finally, the weak tears gathering in his 
eyes. 

“We was a lookin’ for Bennie, wasn't we 2?” 
answered Mr. Benson. 

‘Bennie ?” repeated the grandfather, with 
a momentary hesitation before the whole 
came to him. ‘“O, my lamb! My lamb! 
He ’s dead and gone!” he wailed. ‘*O, my 
little lamb! My poor little lamb!” in con- 
stant iteration, feebly moving backwards and 
forwards across the end of the wharf, his 
voice like that of a child. ‘*O, my lamb! 
My lamb!” 

Captain Storer followed him a step or two 
at each turn in unavailing remonstrance. 
‘“Don’t’e, naow! Don’t’e,” he said several 
times. ‘‘Don’t’e take on so. Don’t’e!” 

“They ain't but one thing ter do, mates,” 
began Mr. Benson, looking down into the 
boat below him at the edge of the wharf. » 
The sail had -been pulled down by careless 
hands and left unfurled. ‘We kin go out 
and fetch him likeenough. Here’’s this ere 
craft a’ ready. I guess there’s stren’th left 
in us old salts, ef the young folks don’t think 
so. Old sea dogs as we be, I guess we ain’t 
forgot haow ter handlea sail. That little 
chap over there ’s scared likely e’en a’most ter 
death.” He jammed his hat down on his 
bald head with some habit of old times. 
‘*Come, mate,” he called to Captain Fossett, 
“we ll go fetch Bennie.” 

“Eh?” said the-old man, stopping in his 
restless tramp and half turning round. 

‘“Come on,” exclaimed Benson, climbing 
into the slightly rocking boat with an at- 
tempt at agility. which nearly cost him dear. 
But he grasped with both hands at the mast 
and saved himself. 

In eager, trembling haste the grandfather 
scrambled after him, assisted by his friend as 
well as possible with one hand. But Cap- 
tain Storer lingered, looking steadily at the 
horizon to the north, and when Mr. Benson 
called again, ‘‘ Come, mate !” he pointed in 
that direction. 

“It says —” he began, “‘ says ” — he made 
a feeble pantomime of something extending 
over the heavens, and as he did it, a long, 
low growl of thunder answered him. sen- 
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son turned to the north. Hs eyes were still 
clear enough for him to see round, black, 
giant heads of clouds, close together, and one 
over the other, stretching away in a long line 
along the horizon, and rising fast. 

“Tt’s comin’,” said Captain Moses, and 
then he looked out at the placid sea. ‘‘ She 
says,” he added, ‘‘ don’t ye go!” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the 
grandfather, as he sat clutching at the side 
of the boat, feeling rather than understand- 
ing the hesitation, sobbed out his old plaint, 
‘My lamb, my little lamb! He’s deadand 
gone !” | 

“They ain't nothin’ else fur us “% do, 
mates,” said Life once more. ‘‘ I guess we 
kin ef we must.” 

Captain Storer gave one more glance at 
the hurrying clouds, one more slow look at 
the sea, and he shivered from head to foot 
in the hot air. ‘‘I guess we must,” he said, 
‘ and stepped painfully into the boat with the 
rest. Behind his words was the last glim. 
mer of the Puritan conscience, shining 
through mists. 

After a good deal of exertion, the limp sail 
was hauled up and they put out to sea. The 
bank of cloud rose faster, blacker. The 
faint south wind was strengthening, and the 
boat went swiftly before it. All the sky, 
though .hazy, was cloudless, except those 
dreaded forms in the north. It was a little 
after four o'clock. 


The wind increased; the black clouds . 


rose with it, and-when they left the horizon 
a grayish sheet of mist curtained the sky 
between them and the earth as they raced 
toward the south. A great wave they sent 
before them, long, rounded, unbroken, roll- 
ing in advance of the dark powers above. ‘It 
struck the little boat with the straining sail 
and the weak crew. 

The storm passed away. The low thunder 
retreated, weakening as it went. The drench- 
ing rain fell more gently. The wind blew as if 
it were weary. Only the sea still roared and 
tumbled against the shore. Another boat, 


manned by strong hands, went out from 
among the watching gazers on the beach, and 
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crossed the strait. The men wrapped Bennie 
in warm blankets and brought him back with 
them, his yellow hair clinging damply to his 
head. ‘hey dia not tell him anything that 
had happened, but gave him into his moth- 
er’s arms. 

The rain ceased. The doctor behind his 
rubber protector drove from Old Hundred 
to Machpelah by the beach road, marking 
the sky and sea with an artist’s eye. 

As he neared the little inn, before which 
the waves were running high, he saw dark 
figures moving up and down the usually 
deserted shore, and some of the men told 
him why they were there. Very seriously 
after that he drove up the hill, past the slop- 
ing burying-ground, where the trees, recov- 
ered from.the first cool rush of the blast, which 
had bent them almost to the ground, were 
still bowing and sighing to one another. Not 
far in advance of him he could see a little 
procession of men and women ; resting upon 
the shoulder of one of the women was a 
child’s yellow head. He walked his horse, 
not to speak to them so soon. 

When he reached the crest of the hill and 
looked away to the summits in the west, he 
noticed one bright spot in the sky above 
them. The nearer hills, usually dark and 
blue, looked clear and near at hand. He 
could see the grass on their sides, and the 
spire of a church white upon one of them. 

At first faintly, then growing stronger, a 
splendid rainbow curved over the dull sky, 
the distant heights. Its colors grew into a 
miracle of loveliness. A second bow ap- 
peared, little less brilliant than the first. The 
grass and woods of the far-away slopes had 
an unusual gray-green hue. Suddenly from 
the bright spot above the hills fell a beam of 
light upon the peaks below it. The grave 
old mountains, to whom in their stationary, 
silent age no new thing would have seemed 
possible, took on a strange, glorious bril- 
liancy, glittering, majestic, near. Some- 
thing shining on their tops gleamed like a 
crown. 

They were new. They were beautiful as 
youth. ‘They had put on immortality. 

Mary Gray Morrison. 
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NAPLES.’ 


CHAMELEON -LIKE I trod the cities o’er, 

Sedate in London, and in Paris gay, 
Reflecting Pisa’s sleep or Genoa’s roar, 

At Rome a Roman of her earliest day. 
But here at Naples all by turns I grow, 

Poet or factor, as the mood inclines ; 
Now dreaming o’er the Past in idle glow, 

Now rushing with the Present’s thronging lines. 
What city, old or new, is like to thee, 
Bright, restless, many-colored Napoli ? 


Il.. VESUVIUS. 


For three long days the Mountain was in view, 
Grim, silent, ominous, by noon or night, 
But on the fourth when we would bid adieu, 
Lo! a white mist concealed it from our sight. 
So when the gods of old came down to men, 
Making or marring fortunes at their whim, 
No soft farewell they uttered when again 
They ’d fade away into the ether dim, 


~ But cold apart would stand with bearing proud, 


Then, like Vesuvius, vanish in a cloud. 


POMPEII. 


SLOW-MOVING thro’ the streets and alleys lone, 
To which the centuries no change have brought, 

With but the gentle dark-eyed guide, whose tone 
Not often broke the silence, came the thought, 

“What if this strange, still spell were not of death, 
sut magic, at whose swift reversing thrill 

The invisible crowd should take on living breath, 
And startle into human shape and will?” 

Then sudden memory fancy’s riot chid, 

And the stern Actual closed the coffin-lid. 
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CALIFORNIA AND HER WHEAT: CULTURE. 


THE old-time telescopic visions of Califor- 
nia that long existed in other countries, pic- 
turing her as distant, wild, lawless, and as of 
all places the one to be avoided, have recently 
been gradually disappearing, and with the 
light of today and an intelligent knowledge 
of her improved condition and of her vast 
resources, a marked change for the better has 
occurred in the world’s estimation of. this, 
the largest, with one exception, of all the 
Statesin the Union. From all points of the 
compass, from every country in the world, 
now come, seeking a home in our glorious 
climate and a better return for both labor 
and capital than the older lands can give, 
men of all nations and tongues. who, when 
they descend the Sierra’s western slope and 
settle in peaceful rest in our fertile valleys 
below, heartily join in the appropriate and 
unanimous exclamation, ‘f Eureka.” 

Yet much is still untold, and it is not now 
our object to dwell on California’s climatic, 
mineral, nor even more than partly on her 
agricultural wealth, capabilities, and resour- 
ces, our province being her wheat culture. 
Her history and progress as regards this 
cereal can best be seen from the following, 
which is approximately accurate, viz: 


Short Tons of -2,900.Ibs. Acreage 


Harvest of Year Crop. I Xp rted. Seeded about. 


135,000.... 58,000... 320,000 
400,000.... 250,000.:.. 750,000 
225,000.... .110,000.... 700,Q00 
1876. 850,000: 2,000. 
1,800;000 ; . . 770,000. . 3,250,000 
150,000... ..::1,243, 000. 3, 160,008 
1,100,000.... 895,000. 3, 100,000 
1,050,000... ©751,000. .. «3,200,000 
I, 500,000. ... 1,005,000... . 3,500,000 
Q00,000.... 740,000... . 3,400,000 
1,200,000.... 760,000... . 3,600,000 
1,009,000. 600 000. . . . 3,600,000 


1888, owing to deficient rainfall, especially 
in the south, is expected to give only about 
the same wheat crop as 1887. 


Although the history of her last thirty: 


years shows that California has made fair 


progress in her wheat culture, and is now 
entitled to rank as one of the principal pro- 
ducers of the world, she yet falls far short of 
what she can and, we trust, before long will 
do. But of the 115,000,000 acres of her 
area, making ample allowance for the moun- 
tain-ranges, water surface, swamp land, and 
everything else, we find that up to the 4,000 
foot line above sea level she possesses over 
30,000,000 acres of arable land. ‘Two-thirds 
of this is more than 1s used for: pasture, or- 
chard, vineyard, and raising all other crops 
than wheat ; so why, we ask, should not Cali- 
fornia at some future time, with more popula- 
tion, small farms, thorough and economical 
farming, raise 163, bushels per acre on her 
10,000,000 acres of wheat land, or a total 
crop of 5,000,000 tons? We do not expect 
to see this,as we do not raise a full crop any 
year, nor wheat from much of the same land 
every year; but the fact remains that we 
can do very much more than we are doing, 
especially as California enjoys many peculiar 
advantages over most wheat-producing coun- 
tries. Of these we will enumerate : 

1. Her geographical position between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, insuring a regular annual rainfall. 

2. Her snow-clad mountains and her riv- 
ers, which not only temper her climate, but 
also help to water, and partly irrigate, her 
plains and valleys. 

3. The moderate cost and low rate of tax- 
ation of land. 

4. The fertility of her soil, which requires 
no.manuring, thus avoiding a heavy item of 
expense incurred annually in India and Euro- 
pean countries ; also the rapidity and little 
labor with which cultivation and seeding can 
be done and crops harvested. 

5. The facilities for cheap transportation 
of her products ‘from the interior to the sea- 
board, by means of the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, and other rivers, and by her excel- 
lent and judiciously located railroads. 

6. Her 750 miles of seaboard and her fine 
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harbors, which permit wheat ship-loading at 
small expense and labor. 

7. Her cheap freights on wheat to Eu- 
rope, owing to the attraction of ample ton- 
nage to San Francisco with coal and other 
imports for consumption throughout the 
State. 

8. Her distance from the European mar- 
kets, which induces wheat speculators there, 
who buy most Californian cargoes as they are 
being loaded, to pay more for them than for 
nearer wheats, as they. give more time in 
which a profit may be made prior to their 
arrival at destinations. 

9g. The good quality of her wheat, and its 
hard, dry nature, owing to our having no 
summer rains, which secures it immunity 
from sea damage on the long voyage to Eu- 
rope. 

10. The high order of intelligence of her 
farmers, and the excellent agricultural imple- 
ments used, which reduce manual labor to 
a minimum,—no small benefit where such 
labor is so well paid. 

These advantages, with the progress al- 
ready shown, will go far to convince even the 
most sceptical that California is now, and 
ever willbe, one of the leading producers of 
high class wheat, whose influence will be 
increasingly felt year by year in the consum- 
ing markets of the world. 

In the early years of our wheat life, seed- 


. Ing was often done on unplowed ground, 


branches of trees being drawn over it to har- 
row it in; and the subsequent harvest was 
gathered in an equally primitive and_ labori- 
ous manner. Yet the rich ‘soil gave fair 
results, and the industry grew and prospered. 
Today, although part of our wheat crop, par- 


ticularly on heavy and hilly land, is. still. 


raised by ordinary single plows, and harvested 
by old appliances at relatively high cost, the 
bulk of our crop is from lighter level land, 
easily, cheaply, yet well cultivated, seeded, 
and harvested. ‘This is usually accomplished 
by one good man, with a strong six or eight 
mule team, seated on a sulky plow, cutting 
five furrows simultaneously, with a seeder 
attached, and followed by a good steel-toothed 
harrow, the plowing, seeding and _harrow- 


ing in being thus done by going over the 
ground only once. ‘The outfit we have de- 
scribed has a capacity of six to eight acres 
per day, at a cost for labor (not including 
seed), of under $1 per acre. 

Harvesting also is now done in an im- 
proved manner, and, considering its_ thor- 
oughness and rapidity, at a low cost, this lat- 
ter not exceeding $1.75, and frequently even 
$1.50 per acre. This is accomplished by a 
large combined header and thresher, with 
cleaning machinery attached, the wheat, 
sacked and sewed, being dropped on the field 
a few minutes only from the time of its being 
cut gr headed. In fact, it has been asserted, 
and probably truthfully, that wheat has been 
harvested, flour made of it, and bread made 
of that and eaten at breakfast the same morn- 
ing, all within a few hours. Farmers have 
also stated that if they could only attach to 
their harvesters a good mill, they could have 
excellent flour made, and all ready to export 
to Europe, within twenty-five minutes of 
heading their wheat. ‘lo explain this, we 
must add that no ‘‘ sweating ” in stack on the 
field is necessary with Californian wheat, 
another benefit arising from our absence of 
summer rains, which also gives our farmers 
almost absolute safety for three and often four 
months, during which harvesting is done 
nearly all over our wheat belt. The present 
combined header and harvester is very cum- 
bersome, requiring the services of twenty to 
thirty mules, and about three to six men, 
and is only available on fairly level land. No 
doubt our next step in advance will be the 
more general use of steam, and reduction of 
other labor, both in cultivation and harvest- 
ing; in fact, steam plows have recently 
been worked with much success in ‘Tulare 
County. Even today our agricultural imple- 
ments are the best in the world, and it is to 
their further improvement, to the yearly in- 
crease of our acreage sown to wheat, to the 
dredging and improvement of our principal 
rivers, and to the extension of our railroads, 
now being pushed In every direction, that we 
look with confidence for a considerable 
though perhaps gradual increase in the quan- 
tity and also quality of wheat that will be 
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produced in the State. California’s develop- 
ment and growth have been almost exactly 
parallel with those of our railroads, and it is 
fortunate for us that nearly all of the latter 
are in the control of men of capacity, enter- 
prise, and wealth, an assurance that all neces- 
sary new lines will be constructed as soon as 
our traffic justifies and demands them. Our 
present lines are located just where they do 
us the most good. We havea line now with- 
in a few miles of each bank of our wheat- 
transporting rivers, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, with valuable feeders from the most 
important of our foothill sections, all one 
harmonious system, which annually brings 
from the interior to tidewater a large propor- 
tion of our crops. We are indebted to Mr. 
Flack, the statistician of the Southern Pa- 
cific (Railway) Company, for the following 
showing of the tons (of 2,000 lbs.) of wheat 
so carried by his company in the yearsnamed, 
viz: 


Tons. 


Year. 


We now propose to touch upon the vexed 
question of the cost of wheat production in 
California, to show its cost at our own sea- 
board, and also in our principal foreign mar- 
ket, Liverpool. Of course this cost varies 
with circumstances, such as good and bad 
crops, the price of land on which it is 
raised,. freights to Europe, and other things, 
particularly the size of ranch, as it is found 
that expenses do not nearly keep pace with 
the increase in the quantity of wheat raised. 
Wheat land of fair quality can be purchased 
at any price from $10 to $40, and best qual- 
ity from $40 to $100 per acre, varying with 
richness of soil, location, and rate of wheat 
freights to tidewater. A tract of 5000 acres 
of good wheat land was some time ago sold 
for $5 per acre, but it was sacrificed, and was 
well worth $15 or even $20 ; in fact, this last 
figure has since been paid for adjacent land. 


Some of our farmers say wheat cannot pro- 
fitably be raised on land of the value of over 
$40 per acre. Others assert that they can 
make more profit in raising wheat on the best 
land suitable, and worth $100 per acre, or 
even more. ‘There are some sound reasons 
for this when it is remembered that the good 
land probably yields double the crop that 
the poor does, and that much farm labor ts 
done by contract at so much per acre. Good 
land would also probably be cropped every 
year, or four out of five at least ; while the 
poorer land, in order to avoid its impover- 
ishment, would be most likely half cropped 
and half fallowed each year. We wish to 
avoid extremes either way, and after consult- 
ation with many of our leading grangers and 
wheat growers, will submit the following as the 
result of our most careful examination into 
the subject during the last ten years, and as 
affording, as nearly as can now be ascertained, 
the average cost of production of a large 
proportion of our wheat crop. It is usually 
considered that the increase in the sale value 
of wisely selected and well bought land will 
be more than equivalent to interest on its 
cost ; and the State has thousands of farmers 
today, whose lands have trebled and quad- 
rupled in value, while those of many have 
multiplied by six, eight, and even ten or 
more, But we will include interest at 6 per 
cent per year on the cost of land in our ex- 
pense of wheat raising, and s2e how a good 
Missouri farmer will fare on arrival here, if 
he invests $100,000 in a purchase of 4,000 
acres of fair wheat land (at $25 per acre), and 
raises wheat on 2,000 acres of it, each year 
alternating wheat crop and fallowing on each 
half of his ranch. What he can raise in 
orchard, vineyard, garden, and on summer 
fallowed land (melons, squash, etc.), together 
with profit from increase of stock, poultry, 
and other things, we will leave out of our 
count, to provide for contingencies or bad 
years ; and to avoid the intricacies of the cost 
of doing his own work, which should always 


be less than by contract, we will suppose his 


cultivation, seeding, and harvesting to be all 
done by contract at present cost. Here are 
the figures in detail : 
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Interest for one year, at 6 per cent, on cost We are satisfied any good farmer, acting 
of 4,000 acres at $25,—$100,000......... $6,000 with reasonable judgment, can equal our fig- 
Taxes, for one year, on 4,000 acres, assessed 
| : __ures, which are in all things reasonable, and 
at $10 per acre, $40,000, at I. 50 per cent.. 600 i 
Plowing, seeding; and harrowing 2,000acres, especially In our estimate of 8 sacks per acre 
at $1: 2,000 crop from summer fallowed land. That many 
$1.50 per cental for seed, 60-Ibs. per acre, of them do not do so is owing to their spec- 
0° ulating with their wheat crops by holding 


. Harvesting by combined machine 2,000 acres, 


3,500 
Wheatsacks at 7c. each, S sacks peracre, 2,000 


sundries, $2 per ton on 1oSo tons wheat... 2,160 


Total cost of 1080 tons wheat at tidewater, $17,160 


Or rather less than $0c. per 100 Ibs., which 
$17,250 


Let us also suppose that our farmer is a 
wise man, and sells his 1,080 tons wheat 
about as soon as it is ready for delivery toa 
San Francisco merchant, miller, or exporter, 
at per cental $1.40, a low average price, giv- 
ing him $30,240. Deduct from this cost of 
wheat, as above, $17,160, and it leaves his 
net profit for the year, $13,080, or over 13 
per cent on his $100,000 capital invested, 
besides the 6 per cent we have already al- 
lowed on it as the cost of his land, or above 
19 per cent per year in all. 

This is; we believe, a very fair result, and 
as nearly correct as possible. In fact, many 
more of our farmer friends assert that our esti- 
mate of the cost is too high than think it too 
low, one of our very best authorities, who. per- 
sonally knew, positively stating that the crop 
of one of the largest wheat ranches in the State 
did not cost over 50 cents per cental delivered 
at our seaboard. \Ve therefore feel very 
safe in stating the cost of wheat production 
in California as not exceeding, delivered at 
tide water : 


From Ranches of 1,000 acres 
~~ =~ 
OS 
50,000 


them often for one or two years, in the hope 
of the advance in price that so rarely comes 
—not one year in ten or twelve — and pay- 
ing out.a large portion of their real profit in 
unnecessary and avoidable expenses. Thus 
had our farmer friend not sold when ready 
to deliver his crop of 1,080 tons, but stored 
it for a year, it would have cost him over 
$3.50 per ton, thus: ’ 


Interest at.6 per cent per year on $30,240, 

(1,080 tons sold at $1.40 per cental)....$1,814.40 
One year’s Storage on 1,080 tons $1.... 1,080.00 
Fire Insurance, 14 per cent on $32,000, 

Brokerage, Commissions, etc, 50cts. per ton 540.00 


$3,834.40 


in addition to any decline in price below 
$1.40; of course any advance in price above 
$1.40 would first go towards paying the above 
charges, and the surplus, if any, be an addi- 
tional profit to the farmer. It 1s a common 
and avery great error that farmers nearly 
always fall into, to take into their account of 
the cost of holding and carrying their wheat 
crops only the interest on the sums they 
borrow on their grain. But as every farmer 
can employ all his means, usually, to better 
advantage, on his land and ranch than six 
per cent per year interest, and can realize 
the full value of his crop by selling and get- 
ting the proceeds for his use, it 1s only right 
to figure interest on his crop’s fwd value as 
an expense of holding and carrying it unsold, 
which annually costs our farmers a very large 
portion of their hard-earned, legitimate profit 
from wheat raising. Whena farmer decides 
to sell his wheat crop, which should be 
before it need be stored to avoid our first fall 
rains, say up to October, each year, it is wise 
for him always to sell locally to millers or ex- 
porters, whose necessities often compel them 
to pay a price in excess of values in foreign 
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markets. He thus‘obtains the highest figure | 


possible, and avoids much risk and expense. 
Should he load a ship with his crop, and sell 
it to abuyer in Kurope when loading is com- 
pleted, the quality of his wheat may be un: 
suitable, and this with expenses and com- 
missions will cause him loss. Or, worse than 
all, should he hold his wheat unsold until it 
arrives in Europe, and sell then or later, he 
will find expenses have mounted up to $2.50 
or $3.50 per ton, and yet, besides this, on an 
unchanged market, that the sale value of his 
cargo is $1 to $1.50 per ton below what it 
was when loading in California. This re- 
duced value is owing to our fartner having 
retained the chances of profit through rise in 
prices during his cargo’s four and a half 
month’s voyage to Europe, to obtain which a 
European speculative buyer would have paid 
a premium in the shape of a larger price for 
wheat loading in California than for that 
arrived in Europe. It is the loss of this pre- 
mium and the accumulation of the heavy 
expenses that lead to so much disappoint- 
ment and loss to farmers who ship their wheat 
to Europe, and let it arrive there unsold ; 
expenses there are much heavier than in Cal- 
ifornia. This premium for distant over near 
at hand wheat, paid by Ikuropean buyers of 
California wheat cargoes, varies with the gen- 
eral belief prevailing in Europe as tothe future 
course of prices. If an advance is deemed 
probable the premium Increases, while with 
the prospect of a decline it is reduced.’ Other 
causes affect it also, but as a-rule, there be- 
ing usually in Europe as well as in California, 
than bears,” it 


many more wheat “ bulls’ 
always exists, and probably ever will. ‘This 
suggests the question whether the completion 
of the Panama or Nicaragua canal will add 
to the value of Californian wheat by shorten- 
ing the voyage to European markets. It 
will undoubtedly tend to reduce the expense 
of the actual voyage to the owners of wheat 
while on the way, —- interest, insurance, and 
probably freight being less ; but. it will also, 
under ordinary circumstances, reduce. the 
chances for speculative European buyers to 
make a profit during the voyage, and corres- 
pondingly the premium for .the less distant 
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wheat that he willthen pay. In other words, 
wheat shipped hence ‘ via Isthmus Canals ” 
may sell for less than that by the present all- 
sea route. 

If our figure of Soc. per cental, cost in San 
Francisco of wheat raised on a 4,000 acre 
ranch is correct, let us see at what price per 
quarter of soc lbs. and per cental of 100 lbs. 
it can be laid down in Liverpool, to compete 
with other wheats there. 


Our standard No. 1 wheat is now selling 
in liverpool daily at more than fer cent 
above this price, and yet competing with 
the largest export from Australia that that col- 
ony has ever contributed to the supply of the 
European markets, although Australian is 
almost the only foreign similar wheat there 
that equals in quality that of California. 
These are the facts, as near as they can be 
ascertained and stated, of the cost of our 
wheat here and its value abroad, and while 
they exist we cannot help believing that our 
wheat culture is yet In its infancy, and that 
the next twenty or forty years will witness 
great development in the industry, and large 
increase in our:-wheat crops. We have mil- 
lions of acres yet of good virgin land, and 
can welcome and support any willing work- 
ers who may choose our State for their homes. 
Our two great wheat valleys alone, Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, contain, according 
to Mr. Mills, land agent of the Southern 
Pacinc Company, probably our best author- 
ity, fully twelve millions of acres of land, 
and other parts of the State eighteen mil- 
lions, or in all 30,000,000 acres of arable 
land, none of which is more than 4,000 feet 
above sea level. The price of our land is 
still very low, considering its fertility, the 
crops it returns, and our marvelous climate ; 
and though foreign capital is buying largely 
every year, good purchases and judicious 
investments still abound. Where can capital 
do better than in purchasing good orchard, 
hop, and vineyard.land at $100 to $200 per 
acre; fair wheat land at $10 to $60 per acre, 
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and sheep pasture hilly land at $3 to $1o per 
acre? Our farmers can buy and own for 
ever good land here, and put it into vine- 
yard, hops, orchard, wheat, or whatever they 
please, for a less sum per acre than many 
tenant farmers in Great Britain pay each 
year for rent, taxes and tithes. ~The writer 
knows land in Kent, the Lothians, Perth- 
shire, and other counties that rented for 4.5 
(or $25) per acre per year, and rents range 
from this down to 30s (or $7.50) per acre. 
Add to this the taxes and tithes paid by ten- 
ants, and the total explains why farming 
there is not profitable, thus : 


Per annually, 
Shillings. 

Rates 26 p. Al of rent (on £2 rent)say..5 or $1.25 

Extra (besides above) if orchard..S 2. 
(besides ordinary) if hops.. Sia 3: 

income lax, (about 2% -per cent)... 225 
Cos of-manuring say... 40 


besides being hampered by rotation of crops, 
fallowing, and other hard conditions of lease 


and game laws. Is it then, under such circum-_ 


stances, any wonder that England can pur- 
chase wheat abroad and import it cheaper 
than she can herself grow it 2. This will con- 
tinue as long as her tenant farmers are so 
greatly overtaxed. This is the factor that 
has induced such enormous government 
expenditures for canals, railways, and im- 
proved agricultural implements in India, as 
‘ngland naturally would much prefer purchas- 
ing her required supplies of wheat (and cot- 
ton, too) from her own principal colony rather 
than from the United States, whose import du- 
ties cause considerable irritation there as well 
as in other European countries. Yet with all 
this, such is the indolence of the natives and 
their disinclination to use improved agricul- 
tural implements, that with the great annual 


expense for manuring the land, and climatic 
drawbacks, it is already well demonstrated 
that Indian wheat is more of a bugbear than 
a serious competitor with the United States, 
both as regards quantity and quality, and also 
relative cost of production. It is therefore 
an established fact, that the United States ts 
today the largest and cheapest grower of good 
wheat on the globe, and also that California 
is one of the best wheat States in the Union. 

‘To new arrivals, coming with the intention 
of going into wheat growing here, we would 
say: Avoid the western bank of the San Joa- 
quin River, which is our dry belt, also the 
counties of Sonoma, Napa, Alameda, and 
Santa Clara, where land is comparatively 
dear, though excellent, and it is hardly posst- 
ble with reasonable care to err in selecting 
land anywhere on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley, or north to Tehama County 
within twenty miles of either bank of the Sac- 
ramento River. For fruit growing our best 
counties are Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Solano, Napa, and Sonoma, the two 
last being especially noted for their growth 
of wine grapes, excellent climate, and gen. 
eral productiveness, failures even in our dry- 
est years being quite unknown, yet without 
irrigation. Merced, Fresno, Tulare, and some 
other southern counties produce excellent 
white grapes (for raisins), and also good fruits 
and grain. ‘These advantages, with a pleas- 
ant life in a surpassingly fine climate all the 
year round, afford a better return for both 
labor and capital than can be found in older 
countries ; and embracing as-they do both 
health and wealth, will no doubt continue to 
attract in the next decade, even more than 
in the past, large numbers of new comers to 
our State, adding much to the value of our 


-lands and their products, and to the general 


prosperity of the Pacific slope. 
Alfred Bannister. 
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\ STORY OF EARLY SAN. FRANCISCO. 


I. 


HoMEFARERS and wayfarers passing along 
Washington Street between Kearney and 
Dupont on the winter evenings of 1854-5, 
must often have been beguiled by the min- 
gled measures of a violin and piano. ‘The 
sounds were eloquent invitations, And as if 
to encourage acceptance, lamp-lighted 
stairway full of crisp. minims and crotchets 


dancing downward, — mad motes in the 


sunshine of music, — yawned persuasively. 


Occasionally, as if to leave listeners below in 
no doubt as to what was passing above, a 
voice sprahg up,-—— a stentorian voice,— 
bawling with remarkable precision of utter- 
ance the changes of a quadrille : Salute part- 
ners, Ala matin left, Chassez,” and the dan- 
cing-masters know what all, ever timing the 
accented syllable to the downward rush of 
the fiddle-bow. The voice was old Fritz 
Herzog’s. It still rings out above the many 
silences made by thirty years. 

A Mrs. Hathspey held these sozrees dan- 
santes twice a week. As she moved about 
among her guests, tall, in stiff, trailing black 
silk, an ordinary observer would have pro- 
nounced her the most serene person in her 
little world of happy human contacts. But 
Wormser, her doorkeeper, bad his own opin- 
ion. You see, his experiences on the police 
force gave hima fashion of looking deeper 
than ordinary people. So he early discov- 
ered that if Mrs. Hathspey often glanced his 
way, it was not solely to beam benignantly 
upon him. No. Her fine eyes, that had 
something of the falcon in them, would dart 
on beyond him to reconnoiter the stairway 
and landing. Why, he had never yet been 
able to make out to his full satisfaction. 

More than once, thanks to this alert fash- 
ion of hers, the lady had divined a would- 
be patron in some stranger peeping up-stairs. 


On a particular evening in March, when the 
regular bi-weekly dance was in progress, sev- 
eral men coming up from the rainy street 
had quietly collected at a point whence they 
could view a strip of the canvas-covered 
floor, and watch the waltzers flit by. 

Wormser had an eye on the foremost, and 
an ear for any hint of an intention to disturb 
the festivities. As a matter of precaution, 
he shifted his chair a little, so that his off- 
cial star would catch the gleam of a lamp 
opposite. 

Seeing Mrs. Hathspey approaching, he 
looked inquiringly at her. Had she any order 
to give ? | 

‘* A rough-and tumble lot, marm,” he rum- 
bled down in his thick-bearded throat. His 
eyebrows had a fashion of bristling when he 
felt aggressive. His deep-set eyes twinkled 
as if set on fire by a plan of sudden attack. 

Mrs. Hathspey put up a quieting hand, — 
a thin and wrinkled hand, with long, sensi- 
tive fingers. Her glance studied the intrud- 
ers. ‘They were rough in dress and in man- 
ner, but bent, she fancied, on nothing worse 
than a little horse-play. They had been 
nudging one another, chuckling, and passing 
what might be guessed to be humorous obser- 
vations on the scene. 

Far from giving the word which Wormser 
half expected,. Mrs. Hathspey sailed softly 
along the landing-place. ‘lwo or three fel- 
lows, turning shamefaced at her approach, 
ducked their heads. Her clear darting eyes 
dwelt on these signs of moral subjugation, 
very womanlike. 

“Of course you may stay, boys.” Her 
tones fell distinct and silvery. ‘‘ But I can't 
ask you in, for you are not in evening dress, 
you know.” 

At this, whatever the strange power of her 
manner and her voice, only one of the group, 
and that a mere lad, showed any masculine 
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and frontier derision of her soft speech and 
grand air. He whooped up a great laugh 
and clattered away downstairs. The rest 
stood their ground, acknowledging the force 
of Mrs. Hathspey’s remark by deprecatory 
glances at their rough boots and garments. 

“And you be quiet, boys 2?” 

There came a little quiver in her utterance 
and a sort of pathetic deference in her man- 
ner wholly unexpected. It secretly disgusted 
Wormser, who had decided convictions as 
to the hopelessness of ethical appeals made 
to a clearly defined class of subjects. 

“ Thank ’ee, ma’ am, thank ’ee,” said one of 
the group ; and as if to point his acceptance 
of her favor, he sat down upon the top step. 

Another, who had a gift of freer speech, 
thrust in with, ‘It looks as lonesome out- 
doors tonight, Missus, as Kingdom Come to 
a sinner. The sky’s letting itself down, you 
know, like a lot o’ wet blankets.” 

But Mrs. Hathspey could not stay long 
away from her duties as hostess. It was part 
of her general plan to keep a shar} lookout 
for guests who did not seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Her attentions had been known 
to have a magical effect. 

The waltz was just over amid a general 
hand-clapping. A young gentleman rushing 
up to her still had. his partner on his arm. 
The eyes of both were dancing after their 
feet had ceased. 

“We've given old. Fritz a tremendous 
encore,’ said the youth, ‘‘and he won’t notice 
it. Old stick! But if you order him he 
won't dare refuse.” 

Instead of acting upon this enthusiastic 
suggestion, Mrs. Hathspey began to scold in 
the most mellifluous voice imaginable. 

“You have been violating my rules, Mr. 
Turner, and teaching your partner to do like- 
wise. Just look at her, sir!” 

The youth obeyed with a dutiful air. But 
his eyes shone. 

The young lady on his arm blushed through 
the tell-tale roses of exercise, and dropped 
her head, interjecting, **O mamma!” 

Mrs. Hathspey went on imperturbably. 

“Just tothink of your taking advantage of 
my absence to turn my drawing-room into a 
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race-course.” ‘‘ My drawing-room” was one 
of Mrs. Hathspey’s favorite euphemisms. 

But now young Turner saw his chance to 
divert further scolding. | 

“Were you out of the room?” he asked 
with his gray eyes wide and innocent as a 
baby’s. 

“() Reel!” murmured Della Hathspey. 

Turner promptly gave her small hand a 
suitabie squeeze between his elbow and side. 
He might as well have ejaculated, ‘t Don’t 
tell!” aloud. Nothing escaped Mrs. Hath- 
spey. 

‘‘Where were you?” he went on, with 
equal interest and turpitude. 

The lady graciously. allowed herself to 
appear beguiled. 

“ Youcan guess when you look toward the 
stair-landing. We have rather more spec- 
tators than usual tonight.” 

Toes Wormser need any help, ma’am ?” 

a bit. Poor. boys!” —she could 
smile an ineffable smile !— ‘‘ they are mere 
lambs before a kind word. Perhaps -— who 
knows 2?” — There she broke off, pausing an 
instant and then going on less _ fluently. 
“Perhaps the sight of gentle women and 
gentle ways will make them think of home, 
and long to go back.” 

“I’m sure would fetch me up with a 
short turn,” said Turner, too eagerly pursuing 
his own thoughts to notice Mrs. Hathspey’s 
hesitation, ‘Sif —” 

“If what?” 

“Tf I were-not so happy — here.” 

But by this time, a change of partners had 
been effected, how Turner hardly knew. 

Idella had obeyed a command darting from 
her mother’seye. She had slipped her hand 
from Turner’s arm, and had gone away to 
devote herself to some other guest. | Never 
should it be said that favoritism held sway at 
Mrs. Hathspey’s. 3 

Turner found himself sedately circling 
about the room with Della’s mother. But, 
however much of confession and appeal he 
had meant to convey by his language, it 


passed unnoticed. 
‘““T never see anybody peeping up those 
Mrs. Hathspey murmured, “but I 


stairs,” 
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think of the first evening I ever saw you. 
The first evening you ever tried to come to 
us here and*could n't manage to muster up 
courage.” 

Turner’s clear-cut, pale face had a fashion 
of frankly'confessing. He dropped it now as 
he laughed a little. Mrs. Hathspey contin- 
ued: ‘f As lonesome a young man as ever the 
dark of a strange uncivilized city settled down 
upon.” 

“ T should have sneaked away of course,” 
he said, “if you had n’t come out and brought 
mein. And then” —a manly boldness flash- 
ing up through a whirl of hot color — “ I saw 
Della and — Della —-” 3 

It did not please Mrs. Hathspey to notice 
this wild break. | 

‘“ Ah, I could feel for you, a proud, shy, 
motherless boy, —how very shy you. were, 
Reel!” Her eyes twinkled playfully. 

“Vou see, at that time I had n’t mixed in 
the society of ladies at all,” he explained. 

Perhaps there was a touch of self-conceit 
here. But young ‘lurner’s candor was on the 
whole tempered with a modesty quite appeal- 
ing to the feminine heart. 

As he lifted his glance, feeling Mrs. Hath- 
spey’s upon him, he divined with a glow of 
pleasure that she liked him. How soft her 
aspect was! Her eyes could forget, then, to 
stand sentinel, A great motherliness beamed 
steadily through and through her. He im- 
mediately presumed upon it. 

‘“* How kind it was of you to put me right 
into Della’s hands.” 

Mrs. Hathspey stiffened visibly.‘ Cir- 
cumstances necessitate that my daughter 
should take certain phases of our business 
upon herself.” 

The. words ‘my daughter” were empha- 
sized, and if she hesitated before ‘‘ business,”’ 
she did pronounce it very firmly. 

Reel was too eager in pursuit of a long- 
coveted opportunity -to be daunted. 

“If I should live to be a hundred years 
old, I ‘d never forget. ©, those first even- 
ings after my awkwardness wore off a little! 
I’m sorry they ’re over. Then I had Del- 
la”— the Christian name again ! — ‘ off in 
a corner all to myself. Nobody to jostle. 


What a fool I was not to see the advantage of 
being slow in learning to dance!” 

‘“‘T assure you my daughter gives quite as 
much time to every new-comer.” 

“That ’s what cuts me to the soul,” young 
Turner agreed, with a flash of spirit. 

Then he was forced to silence by Mrs. 
Hathspey’s grimness of manner. A quad- 
rille was called. He knew that she some- 
times walked through one. 

“If you would honor me?” he asked al- 
most beseechingly, 

Why not? The moment he turned from 
forbidden topics, she was graciousness itself. 
They took the head of the set. ‘here was 
little opportunity for conversation. ‘The 
lady’s attention was largely occupied by a 
pair of awkward “ sides.” 

Turner studied her with growing wonder. 

What was the meaning of it all, anyway ? 
Why was this woman, who might have graced 
the grand Southern home toward which his 
mind still reverted in homesick hours, why 
was she moving about in a hired hall, wasting 
her care and patience upon mere bumpkins 
and boobies ? 

And she seemed to like it, too. ‘The deft 
fingers of a mood quite in keeping with the 
music, light, and gayety, had moulded all but 
the shadows of wrinkles out of her fine face. 
Torches flashed in her old eyes. Every inch 
of her slender height thrilled with a sense of 
social queenship. 

“She must like this sort of thing, 
thought, with just a touch of boyish disdain, 
“or else —” 

But the conclusion was not at all compli- 
mentary. A young person who cannot con- 
trive to hide his feelings, may be pardoned 
a belief that free emotional expression is the 
only honorable thing. No thoroughly hon- 


lurner 


est man or woman, Reel ‘Turner was sure, 


could ever be able to do what was hateful or 
even disagreeable with calm exterior satis- 
faction. 

The quadrille closed. Mrs. Hathspey 
tacitly declined the grand promenade. Reel 
led her towards a seat, brought her fan, and 
then burst out, ‘‘ Now may I go and rescue 
Miss Hathspey 2? Whata partner for a young 
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and innocent girl. Old Philpont, indeed ! 
Odious old whisky sponge !” 

The gentleman so disrespectfully referred 
to was carrying Della off toward a deserted 
end of the long room before Turner’s very 
eyes. 

‘“Mr. Turner forgets himself,” was Mrs. 
Hathspey’s sole comment. ‘The boy colored 
high. As for the Honorable John Philpont, 
he found himself unmolested. 

Whisky-sponge ” 
coarse epithet to apply to this immaculately 
attired gentleman. Yet something mysterious 
affected his personality. A secret agent, im- 
perceptible in any gaudy color or flowery 
blotch or wateriness of vision, was at work 
within him. His eyes, from which the un- 
der lids were slightly wrinkled away, could 
only fix themselves upon Della’s tender coun- 
tenance by a hard effort. ‘They had a trick 
of wandering off into blank space. Black 
orbs they were, showing blacker because of 
rims of white revealed around their irids. 

His bloodless lips and hands were touched, 
at intervals, with flying tremors. 

Why had he led Della Hathspey off like 
that? He only wished to tell her very par- 
ticularly how he, the Honorable John Phil- 
pont, now of San Francisco, had seen all the 
national dances of the civilized world — and 
the half-civilized, too. 

‘“T’ve studied them in Vienna, Paris, 
Cairo, St. Petersburg, Seville; but I never 
saw any One dance —~s-saw a-any o-ne —~” 

For all his hurried and anxious way of 
speaking, he could not get through. His 
lips quivered helplessiy. He had forgotten 
the turn of his intended compliment. 

Della looked straight into his face, sweetly, 
deferentially. She even had her own little 
smile ready beforehand for the flattery that 
never came. Her own little smile, rendered 
ever so quaint by a faint wrinkling over the 
bridge of her shapely nose. 

Suddenly, Philpont began afresh. Della 
heroically ignored the impaired enunciation. 

‘“T ’ve seen — seen all the fines’ da’cers, 
Miss — Miss —” 

How strangely he stared his eyes at her! 
Della’s countenance at last gave token of 
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tender distress. He had forgotten her 
name. 

“If you would only take me to mamma 
now. Won't you, Mr. Philpont?” 

The honorable gentleman arose with great 
alacrity. He seemed relieved. Shaken, but 
courtly, he bowed low, offering her his elbow. 

Before they had gone three steps, he had 
launched into a description of a wolf hunt in 
Russian Poland. 

“Tt must be a little pig, Miss Nelly.” 

Della’s smile had something in it of the 
pitying angel. 

“A regular squealer. And you fasten it 
on behind the sleigh, you know, and its 
squeals soon attract — soon attrack — soo’ 
nattrack — the — the —” 

Again a wild stare and nervous quiverings. 

“The wolves, Mr. Philpont ; attract the 
wolves ?” 

Upon which timely suggestion the gentle- 
man entirely forgot what he set out at Della’s 
request to do. 

‘* How can she abide that beast !” 
Turner muttered angrily, stabbing the pair 
with steel-cold eyes as they passed him by. 

‘““He bores the poor child!” Mrs. Hath- 
spey turned from the oid gentleman she was 
entertaining on her left hand to whisper this 
to the angry. boy on her right hand. ‘‘ He 
bores her to death ; but she would die sooner 
than show it. She was borna lady, and, you 
may guess, bred one.” 

Having tired which shot with great delib- 
eration of aim, she rose queenlike. Some- 
thing was happening. She had seen that. 
Something was always happening in this 
strange, wild beginning of a town. 

l¥ella ran up quite pale and clung to her. 

mamma,” she whispered, “his eyes 
almost jumped out of his nead —so fierce 
and awful, perfectly awful. I’m sure he has 
gone to kill himself.” 

In. fact, the Honorable John Philpont, 
flinging decorum to the winds, had suddenly 
bolted off from his partner and from the ball- 
room, leaving his stock story of the wolf hunt 
forever unfinished. 

Mrs. Hathspey’s low-toned reply to Della’s 
frightened appeal for comfort was given with 
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a strange mingling of feminine contempt, 
heavenly pity, and dry wisdom. 

‘‘He has only gone to keep an appoint- 
ment with an intimate associate. Hush, 
love; no scene. I am taking you back to 
young Turner. You may appease him by 
one dance more — only one more.” 

‘Is he very angry, then, mamma?” 

‘‘ He is hurt, love. He has been begging 
to be allowed to call.” | 

‘“Please don't tell me what you answered, 
mamma.” And Della’s red lips grew redder, 
quivering like a child whose feelings have 
been hurt. 

Her blue, sweet eyes, looking up presently 
into ‘Turner’s, dumbly pleaded forgiveness for 
what —- she did not know. The quadrille 
was not yet called as the young pair were 
going away together into a world of inexplic- 
ably complex .sensations, emotions, regrets, 
satisfactions, 

“Your mamma is very rigid, Della; or 
must I think there 1s somebody else? Does 
n't she allow somebody else to call ?” 

“Ree!” 

The exclamation may seem.flat and non- 
committal. It was the most eloquent bit of 
expostulation possible to conceive. Reel 
Turner’s anger and distrust, his wounded 
vanity, keener than either, melted away. 

His ardor of delight tnade him dizzy. 

‘Tell me,” he whispered, imperious in his 
love as in his pride of birth, ‘tell me you 
didn’t look like this at that horrible —” 

forward to center and back 

It was old Fritz’s decree, ringing clear and 
stern. His chin was pressed close to his fid- 
dle. His pale eyes, fallen on this very cou- 
ple perhaps, had in them no appreciation of 
crucial situations. 

“Gents forward and back. Ladtes to the 
center. Join hands. Gents circle half round 
the outside. Back to partners. Form basket. 
Balancez.” 

There they were, eight people plaited to- 
gether arm through arm, no chance for any 
quiet word. | 

“Swing partners to place.” “ Tellme you 
did n't look at that old bloat — ” 

Reel!” 
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Philpont, then, like this and — ” 

Promenade all.” 

Happily birds can twitter on the wing. 

‘__ like this, and I ’ll never think an an- 
gry thought again, — Della!” 

She may have hesitated from shyness. 
Then she could not speak. An interruption 
had come. That wasa terrible crash. Every- 
body seemed instinctively to know where}; 
for bya single tmpulse the whole room swayed 
toward the one door of exit and massed it- 
self there. Fritz was left with his chin on 
his fiddle standing solitary, bawling “ Gets, 
forward,” to empty space. Even the pian- 
ist, an excitable little Italian, had run up to 
crane his mustache for a view of the stair- 
landing. 

All sorts of exclamations, frightened, won- 
dering, speculating, were rife among the 
ladies. Dreadful!” — What is it 

‘*T don’t know, but it’s dreadful, oh-h- 
h!— I’msure somebody is killed Wish 
I were back in the States — ” 

The gentlemen had hurried down stairs, 
making a group dimly seen below in the 
light of the hall lantern flickering through its 
shattered glass. 

Della alone said nothing. But the roses 
had left her cheeks. Her blue eyes, usually 
so tenderly appealing, were wild now. She 
had instinctively locked her small hands 
together over her bodice. 

Several gentlemen came running upstairs 
presently, laughing and talking as they came. 
‘No need of alarm, ladies,” was the calm 
fiat. ‘* A fellow trying to push his way past 
Wormser suddenly repented, that’s all.” 

“Is he hurt ?” 

“No such luck. If he had n’t been brim- 
ming over, he’d have broken his neck. 
Stunned, nothing more. Wormser is taking 
him away.” | 

A fair listener cried out that she hoped it 
could n’t by any chance be ‘‘ poor dear Mr. 
Philpont.” She had noticed the Honorable 
John’s peculiar exit. 

Not so. For at that moment Philpont 
walked upstairs, hatless as he had gone, but 
quite blithe and courtly. He explained to 
the company that the heat of the room had 
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overcome him. His eyes fell on Della. He 
offered her his broadcloth elbow with a pro- 
found obeisance. She found the elbow a 
little damp from the rain, but permitted her 
glove to be wet without a sign. | 

“T’ve been wondering, Miss Della, if 
you ve ever seen [La Genara. Eh? The 
danseuse, you know, that the whole town is 
raving over 

“Ta Genara?” Della repeated the name 
hesitatingly. Philpont took up the word. 

“No? Then you ought to see her, Miss 
Della. I will ask your mamma if I may have 
the pleasure. here would be a treat for 
you! The finest little dancer, La Genara, 
the footlights ever flashed upon. I’ve seen 
all the national dances of the civilized world 
and the uncivilized — ” 

“O, Mr. Philpont” — Della interrupts 
faintly — “there is mamma. Let me go to 
he.” 

Mrs. Hathspey’s first word, the glance of 
her eye, all the falcon alert in it, steadied Del- 
la’s- nerves, how strangely shaken who can 
guess ? 

“Was it — mamma ?”’ 

‘Hush, not a word. He has gone away.” 

The soirée went on to its usual hour of 
ending. Young Turner only approached 
Della once again during the evening. ‘The 
bright, flower-like innocence of her counten- 
ance was somehow changed as she met his 
face, sharpened as she must see to a kind of 
sternness. 

“It is a long time to Friday evening,” he 
said curtly. 

“ A long time,” she echoed with a faint 
heart. 

‘“*] have three seats at the Jenny Lind for 
tomorrow evening. Io you think your 


mother would consent, if I should ask her ?’”” 


“QO Reel!” Confused and alarmed she 
stammered on, scarcely knowing what she 
said : “* Mr. Philpont has asked me already.” 

That — beast !”’ 

‘ Indeed, I am not going with him — Iam 
not. Mamma will tell you. Pray go to 
mamma.” She was ready to burst out crying. 
Her eyes were full as tlower-cups after a 
shower. 


A partner came up, claiming her hand. 
She went with drooping head. 

A very little later, everybody was going 
away muffled up. Hacks were heard rolling 
off. Only Aurelius Turner was left to stalk 
about watching Wormser put out the lights 
and lock the doors. 

The two men standing together at the foot 
of the stairs stared at the wreck of the lan- 
tern. 

“Who was the chap?” Reel asked with- 
out preliminaries. 

“Could n’t tell ye no more’n the dumb,” 
said the officer studying the young man with 
a straightforward look, between two cautious 
kicks aimed at bits of broken glass. 

““T did n’t really take notice. What caught 
my eye was the*Madam standing white as a 
talla’ candle in the door” — giving his head 
a scoop by way of indicating precise locality. 
‘All I heard was her a-mutterin’ something 
in a voice to make the creeps go up your 
marra, sir. ‘ Alas,’ was what she said, or it 
might have been ‘ A? dast.’ Of course I 
looked to see what she meant, and there was 
a fellow pushing his way up the stairs. I 
took him just as he got to the top step. 
Took hin’ square between the eyes.” 

“What did you make of him -— was he old 
or —”’ 

“Well, when a man’s bad blowsed with 
liquor,” retorted Wormser, putting out his 
jaw to rub it hard with a grating sound, 
‘‘and his clothes all mud, it’s a rough guess 
on arough subject. But the Madam —”t was 
the first time I ever see her out of her lati- 
tudes. So ca’m, you know, no matter what 
turns up. — He fell like a beef, sir, like a 
beef.” And Wormser straightened his back 
and looked at Turner for approval. . 

‘Hurt .bad? ” 

‘Not enough to shake a stick at. Head 
bled some. Only. a bruise.” 

His hands thrust into his pockets, Tur- 
ners eyes moodily followed the flight of each 
fragment of glass that Wormser’s boot sent 
spinning. His lips were tense and_ pale. 
Wormser continued, “’ IT’ was harder on the 
Madam than on him. She couldn’t stand 
to see or hear it done. She was down the 
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stairs, sir, as light asa sixteen-year-old girl. 
Nothing must do but me to see the rascal 
safe to a lodging-house which she named, 
with her hand in her pocket, too. I suppose 
she ’ll go an’ nurse him till he kin git around” 
for a fresh scrimmage.” A slightly nause- 
ated air here. ‘Then philosophically, But 
women-folks are women-folks the world over, 
and ’t wouldn’t be much of a world without 

Reel Turner’s lip curled slightly. Some 
scorn far keener than Wormser’s had enven- 
omed his ingenuous youth. Bidding the 
officer a careless good-night, he strode off 
alone in the darkness. 

He had added no word to fill out Worm- 
ser’s description of the incident. Yet a 
word of Mrs. Hathspey’s rankled in his 
breast. He had been the first of her guests 
to join her by the inanimate forin of Worm- 
ser’s victim. His ear, attuned, may be, by 
his love for Della, had caught in a distinct, 
yet inner voice, this query, wrung as it 
seemed to him, from a profound gulf of 
agony, “ My God! what shall I do now ?” 


Tue following evening a number of men 
lounging in the vestibule of the old Jenny 
Lind theatre were waiting for eight o’clock, 
and bent upon seeing whatsoever ladies 
might pass in to swell the almost exclusively 
male audience. Meanwhile their attention 
was held by a person who insisted on mak- 
ing himself conspicuous. 

“What is your mining fraternity any- 
way?” he was asking of nobody in _ particu- 
lar and everybody in general. ‘‘A miner’s 
a cross between a pack mule and a coyote.” 

“ Hear, hear!” roared a fellow whose red 
shirt covered a splendid expanse of chest. 
And he tossed up his beard at the bystand- 
ers as who should say, ‘We mountaineers 
may well afford to indulge this towns-boy.” 

The tall youth, his natural fairness over- 
spread by a superficial glaze of color, mis- 
taking indulgence for security, continued : 
“ And what does a miner get for his pains ? 
Starvation fare, and the rheumatism from 
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working in snow-water. If one out of twenty 
happens to strike it rich, not one out of a 
hundred gets away withit. Why ? Because 
your successful miner is either quietly hit on 
the head for his dust, or he amicably turns 
his pockets inside out for the first card sharp 
that comes along.” | 

“You're right there, pard !” laughed the 
same rough fellow good-humoredly. 

‘“T tell you, your through-and-through 
gamester has the best of everything bya long 
chalk. He lives like a gentleman, and dies 
like one, sir.” 

‘(game in his boots,” the other allowed, 
with a wink to show that he was merely en- 
couraging oratory. 

‘* \nd why are n’t a fellow’s boots as com- 
fortable to die in as a bed?” queried the 
boy loftily. ‘‘ We Southern gentlemen don’t 
pray to be delivered from sudden death. If 
a man's got to go, the fewer preliminaries 
the better.— Look here, do you miners 
always have time to try on your shrouds ? 
You’re popped at quite as often over the 
green earth as gay gamboliers over the green 
table. So I mean to take to gaming as a 
fine art; and judging from my spoils last 
night —” here he struck hands to pockets 
in a most congratulatory way — ‘‘I’m likely 
to clear up with a big fortune in a year or 
two. Unlucky in love, you know, lucky in 
cards.” 

“The sap ascends in the spring,” re- 
marked a new listener, eyeing the boy know- 
ingly, and, like the others, all on a broad 
grin. 

“°T ain’t sap this lay out, stranger,” rum- 
bled the thickset, indulgent man, ‘‘ it’s rat- 
tlesnake juice. That’s mighty ascending in 
all seasons.” 

‘‘See here,” cried the youth. He was 
getting, for reasons within himself rather 
than without, more and more pugnacious. 
‘“T don’t want any blanked earth-picker to 
crowd me too close. I’m the son of a gen- 
tleman, sir; the son of a’ neducated gen’le- 
man.” 

_A universal “’sh !” warned him of the tri- 
umphal approach of some member of the fair 
sex. Instantly, an instinct finer than his 
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behavior would seem to indicate, sent: him 
back against the wall with bared curls. 

Feminine flounces had no sooner rustled 
out of sight, however, than the youth re- 
newed his interrupted harangue. 

“The son of a Louisville judge, sir,” he 
said, loudly addressing himself to the partic- 
ular miner he had singled out, ‘‘ has nothing 
in common with a lot of Sierra tramps, pla- 
cer-snipes, and bean-fed vagabonds.” 

But he had apparently gone beyond pa- 
tience. —Thered-shirted breast was observed 
to swell with an idea too big to find hasty 
utterance. 

“Youngster,” was the word, mild but 
weighty, falling from those bearded lips, “ I 
don’t wonder that you Southerners sort of 
highfalute it over us Northern-born chaps. 
You’re suckled by a black slave, you know, 
and us only by our white mothers.” 

A groan of derision, a burst of rude satis- 
faction, went up from the now crowded lobby. 
With what effect upon the bold youth ? Why, 
just when it was to be expected he would 
shrink off discomfited, he showed himself so 
frank and ingenuous as to win hearts. Shak- 
ing off a tendency to blush and hide his face, 
he slapped his conqueror gayly upon the 
shoulder. ‘ You took the wind out of my 
sails, there, old sluicer,” he laughed. 

And the pair, so ill-assorted as to garb, 
after silently grasping hands, went into the 
theatre together. 

Indeed, nothing would satisfy Aurelius 
Turner’s effusive friendliness but that he and 
Tom Watts should sit together. 

“You see,” the boy owned as if somebody 
had challenged his condition, “‘ 1 a going it 
rather steep. But what ’s a young fellow likely 


to turn out when two women whom he trust-’ 


ed — whom he trusted like two archangels, 
sir,”— poor Reel was getting quite worked 
up over his own simile — “ What is a young 
fellow likely to turn out when two women 
league together to destroy him, to destroy the 
son of a Southern gentleman, the only begot- 
ten son of a famous Louisville lawyer ? ” 
He would probably have gone on multi- 
plying phrases ; but his companion was now 
quite willing to own it a “‘ hard game.” 
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not be made adventuresses’ meat 
of, I tell you!” cried Reel, on whom the 
warm stuffy atmosphere was steadily working. 
“You take my deposition. I won’ t ever again 
set foot upon the same floor with Del— 
ahem ! with the young lady I spoke of, or her 
contemptible old stork of a mother !” 

Having announced which decision, Reel 
rose, ostensibly to fling himself out of his 
overcoat. Very wildly he swept the audi- 
ence with long-fringed gray eyes. 

If Della was there with old Philpont, she 
should find her duplicity of no avail. But 
no girlish face, so piquant, so tender as the 
one he sought, mocked his gaze. He sat down 
with fresh zeal for partial confidences. 

“ You see how it is, Cap ; the mother her- 
self made the first advances. Introduced me 
to her daughter, deliberately sent us off into 
a corner, sir, to waltztogether. What did she 
expect ? She must have known I ’d improve 
opportunity. What man wouldn’t? For I 
tell you the girl is a perfect little beauty. — 
Yet when I ask to be allowed to call once in 
a while, what does that old flamingo do but 
freeze up like a regular blanked iceberg. By 
—!]1 did n't know what tothink of it at first, 
but the truth dawned upon me before the 
evening was over. Dawned on me, did I say? 
It struck me like a streak of jagged lightning. 
The old woman was only filling in time with 
me. She had higher game. A wealthy drunk- 
ard who would die soon. But”—with a 
hard laugh — ought n’t to lament. They 
re not the sort of people to mingle with my 
sort of people. <A fellow popped up at the 
dance who told a story — a convict, Sydney 
duck, the pirates know what !— but with a 
legal claim on those two women or I’m an 
ass, sir. I know now why I always saw skele- 
tons posing in that old woman’s eyes. But 
luck was on my side afterall. I hadn’t mar- 
ried the girl, hadn’t manufactured a Mrs. 
Aurelius Turner out of the slums to present 
to the finest old family in the State of Ken- 
tucky.” 

These rambling sentences were not drunk 
in very eagerly. Reel’s new friend contented 
himself with murmuring condolences until 
the curtain was rung up on Bulwer’s comedy 
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of Money.” And now long-suffering Tom 
Watts became mildly sarcastic. 

Youngster, we didn’t buy a seat at the 
Jenny Lind to listen to your pottering, if you 
are the son of a jedge.”’ 

Reel’s natural courtesy only needed one 
jogging. He begged Watts’s pardon and 
subsided. 

But it happened, as one of the chances of 
a varied life, that Murdock’s performance of 
Alfred Evelyn was not, during this special 
California occasion, to prove thesole feature of 
the evening’s entertainment... The great event 
of the evening, for the majority of the male 
audience, at least, was set forth in a long 
primer notice on the hand bill. 

** Tonight, and every other night, unless an an- 
nouncement to the contrary ts posted in the lobby, will 
appear inher graceful poses and exquisitely harmont- 
ous pas seuls, the favorite of the public, the unparat- 
leled Castilian beauty, LA DONA GENARA !” 


An electric thrill of expectancy ran through 
the house as the curtain rose again an instant 
after falling upon the second act of the com- 
edy. The moment of La Genara’s appear- 
ance was come. 

The orchestra, of which old Fritz Herzog 
made one when not on duty at Mrs. Hath- 
spey’s, tuned itself diligently ; then, after a 
staccato touch or two, launched all its instru- 
ments upon a dreamy swell of sound. Every 
breath was held, every head instinctively 
moved forward. 

With a swift humming bird flutter and 
rush from the wings, there was La Genera 
poised, it seemed, in air. For one tiny foot 
spurned rather than touched the stage. Her 
richly hued skirts throbbed shimmeringly 
under the fly-lights. 

The electric thrill became a murmur of 
applause. ‘To the music of that sound, and 
to the wailing of violins and pulsing of a 
‘cello, La Genara passed from perfect grace 
in repose to perfect grace in motion. 

She looked a mere child from the audito- 
rium. As for her face, that was beautiful by 
conjecture only. She had never yet appeared, 
even in the wings of the Jenny Lind, without 
a bit of black Spanish lace, heavy with flower 
work, drawn across her brow and eyes. 
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See! She catches up tresses of her long 
bronze hair, now veiling herself with them, 
now flinging them fancifully about. She has 
a red, curved mouth, mobile and moist as a 
child’s. 

The pains which she took to conceal her 
identity, the mystery meeting inquirers and 
admirers at every turn, heightened wonder 
and fanned admiration to a flame. 

“T have made up my mind,” Reel whis- 
pered to his companion, “I will know La 
Genara before another week rolls over my 
head.” 

Loud applause, long continued, brought 
her back upon the boards again and again, 
until she declined further recalls with a wave 
of her white arm from the wings. 

Watts dropped back into his seat with a 
deep sigh, and impelled to utterance turned 
toward his young friend. Reel’s seat was 
vacant. How long had it been so ? 

But a little scene not on the bills occurred 
just here to absorb the honest miner’s atten- 
tion. The stage manager was making an 
announcement. He was sorry to be forced 
to inform the assembled audience that the 
benefit tendered by prominent citizens — 
here Watts swelled in his red shirt — to the 
fascinating incognita, La Dona Genara, had 
been most kindly yet peremptorily declined, 

“Declined !” 

A voice from the audience clear, sharp, 
and astounding, echoed the word. 

Such a craning of necks! Many persons 
jumped up to get a look at the owner of the 
voice. 

The prevailing belief that some drunken 
enthusiast had given himself vent was quick- 
ly dispelled. A gentlemanly figure was dis- 
cerned pushing its way down the aisle. 

‘How ’s that, Mr. Durcan ?” this person 
asked as he came. ‘‘A benefit tendered to 
La Genara — declined?” 

The manager answered from the footlights 
with very apparent hesitation. ‘‘ The young 
lady ’s —a—a— guardian declined for her.” 

It was known that I.a Genara never came 
to the theater alone. Always grimly behind 
the scenes, ready to shroud the bright little 
dancer in a somber cloak and hustle her 
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away, stood a presence exciting almost as 
much wonder as La Genara herself, although 
of a different quality. 

lor a woman, this presence was conceived 
to be to some extent unwomanly. She wore 
garments scantily made of coarse gray, and 
a bonnet known as a “ Shaker,” the curtain 
tied under her chin, and the protruding brim 
bent down, the better to conceal her coun- 
tenance. Her stride was that of a man. 
Concerning her character and the relations 
she bore to Ia Genara, the wildest rumors 
prevailed. Stories were told charging her 
with both rapacity and cruelty ; by no means 
lessening the interest felt in La Genara. 

The bold stranger, advanced now to the 


orchestra railing, scorned hesitation. |“ La 
Genara accepts the benefit,” he said. ‘t She 


accepts. Let a committee of citizens wait 
upon me to arrange for a date. Such a 
committee will find me here after this even- 
ing’s performance is concluded.” 

Manager Durcan bowed. ‘There was no 
need to repeat these words to the audience. 
They had been spoken in loud and abrupt 
tones. But the stranger did turn and ina 
changed manner, his whole mein full of 
grace and tact, with silvery and persuasive 
accents, he assured the house that there had 
been some misunderstanding. [La Genara’s 
acceptance of the benefit performance might 
be looked for in the morning papers. Mean- 
while, being empowered to arrange all pre- 
liminaries, he would seize that auspicious 
moment to bespeak for her, so young, so 
beautiful, and not mysterious in her goings 
and comings without: profound reasons,” — 
here he paused with full blue eyes traveling 
from face to face,— ‘‘I bespeak for her a 
rouser, boys, a rouser.” 

His voice, his presence, the play of his 
fine, high features added to the effect of his 
fascinating theme. When he had ended, 
there was a loud burst of applause to be con- 
strued into hearty endorsement. Bowing 
right and left, his elegant white beaver in 
hand, he marched up the aisle, through the 
dress-circle, and out of the theater. 

Turner had before this come back to his 


seat. Arriving in the midst of the stranger’s 
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address, he looked at Tom Watts with eager 
curiosity. wanted a full explanation. 

On the whole, however, he proved to know 
more than Watts knew. Hehad recognized 
the man. Between acts the friends ex- 
changed points. 

“His name,” said Reel, ‘1s :‘:Lou.’ 
least, the boys call him ‘ Lou the Warbler. 

What boys, — where ?.” 

‘¢ Oh, the fellows that hang about Starr’s.”’ 

Now Starr’s was a famous convivial resort 
of those early days. Watts knew the place, 
it seemed, only by reputation. “ ALuchacho,”’ 
he said, with slow humorous penetration, 
‘“don’t you go andtry the old Adam dodge 
on me no more.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“Don’t make believe you don’t see the 
pint, — Look here ! to go and purtend it 
is the scant female population that has given 
you a push down toward the bottomless pit ! 
Come, you re a rattler in the grain. Eh? 
Own up.” 

Reel tacitly confessed with one of his 
laughs, half-embarrassed, yet frankness itself. 
“Tt’s a blank sight easier to keep your boat’s 
nose straight with the rush, than to jump 
overboard and wade out tothe bank. There 
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isn’t so much shock to the feelings.” 


“ True as gospel.” 

“ But if Miss — well, I mean if the young 
lady I was gone on had only been — had 
been let to be what she would have liked, 
I’d have reformed, sure as world without 
end, I would. But now —” and his open 
brow clouded. 

‘“See here,” said Watts, who didn’t care 
about continuing that subject, “Are you 
going to keep all you know about this — eh? 
— ‘Lou,’ 1s it? —to yourself ?” 

I'll tell you. He’s a tremendous 
favorite at Starr's. Can beat any amateur I 
ever heard getting time and tune out of a 
banjo?” 

‘* Amatoor ?” repeated Watts, who was not 
quite equal to the word. 

“ Dilettante, you know,” said Reel, his 
gray eyes dancing. 

‘““Humph, certainly ” ; rumbled Watts with 
brows knit to sagacious comprehension. 
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“And sing? In the richest devil-may-die 
voice. Dresses fine always, like you see him 
tonight. ‘Treats munificently,— he’s a—” 

‘The pint is,” remarked Watts, still very 
sedate, ““what caw he have to do with the 
pretty little kicker.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Reel, whose ear had 
not been quick enough for an unexpected 
word, ‘* The danseuse 

‘T ain’t crivicing after any French slang 
this riffle, my boy; but I’d like powerful 
much to know if that there little dancing 
lady-bug of a Senorita needs anybody to burst 
anybody’s head. I s’pose that ‘ Lou’ could 


tell a fellow. Lord!—” with a burst of 
mingled delight and dismay, ‘‘ what chance 
would she have ag’in any long-legged brute, 
male or female, who had the legal right to 
abuse her? Why,” thrusting forth a palm 
evidently more familiar with hard pan than 
kid gloves, ‘‘ I could shet my fist up over her 
two little feet an’ not know they was there.” 

To this, pursuing his own reflections, 
Watts’s companion answered vigorously, “ I 
mean to know her.” ‘Then out of his pro- 
found knowledge of life he added, “‘ The 
only mortal way to forget one girl is to get 


stuck after another.” 
evelyn Ludlum. 
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I ser it upon an altar 
Within my heart’s wide hall ; 
Anear it were cross and psalter, 
Fair lights gleamed over all. 
And kneeling at morn and even 
I worshiped my idol there ; 
To me it brought breaths of heaven 
To sweeten my life of care. 


But one day all was altered, - 
The idol fallen lay ; 

My words of worship faltered, — 
To what was I to pray? 


O, weary work’s the building 
Of new walls out of old; 

And skillful he whose gilding 
Restores corroded gold ; 

But harder is the learning 
Of worship true and fair 

When the heart is bleeding, burning, 
O’er fallen idols there ! 
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THE SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. 


TAKEN asa whole, the public schools of 
California are of a higher grade of efficiency 
than the private. In the East the reverse of 
thisis largely true. In most of the States along 
the Atlantic sea-board, and in much of the 
more early settled territory of the interior and 
middle West, the backbone of the educa- 
tional system is the chain of academies and 
so-called “ colleges” established by private 
enterprise, and sustained by private patron- 
age. 

In California, however, the influence of 
the private schools has not been so wide- 
spread or so powerful. ‘This is probably due 
to two general reasons; first, the. liberal ap- 
portionment made by the State for public 
school service, thereby securing to the people, 
free of charge, instruction of unusual effi- 
ciency ; and second, the character of the pop- 
ulation that settled up the State, which was 
of a nature to prefer the public to the pri- 
vate schools. 

Not that there are no high grade private 
schools in California. On the contrary there 
are a number that do excellent work, and in 
one or two cases, work that approaches very 
closely to that of the better Eastern colleges. 
Most of the religious denominations support 
schools, in which the tenets peculiar to their 
particular faiths form a part of the course. of 
instruction ; and from the earliest dawn of 
its history there has been the usual agitation 
in the State concerning the advantages ©! 
sectarian over non-sectarian education. 

But the fact remains that the majority af 
the private schools are not of the same grade 
of efficiency as the same ciass outside of the 
State. .\ careful estimate places the total 
number of private schools at about two hun- 
dred-and fifty. ©f these not more than 
twenty-five are doing work that is higher or 
as high as that done in. the public high 
schools and grammar school course schools, 
while the remainder are about on a= par 
It 1s but 


with the public grammar crades. 


just, however, to say that the standard of 
private school work in California is constant- 
ly being lifted ; and it is not improbable that 
in the near future, when the State shall have 
become more closely settled, with people 
more willing to pay first-class prices for first- 
class educational work, the private schools 
as aclass will take a place as high in rank as 
those of any on the other side of the Missis- 
sippl River. 

The great size of the State made the thor- 
ough division of it into public school districts 
a ditficult process. ‘The system finally adopt- 
ed was to create each county a school dis- 
trict, and to provide for its division as the 
number of census children increased. The 
number of school districts as last reported 
(1886) was 2629. ‘Ten years ago there were 
only 1828 noted, showing that there has 
been an average increase of eighty new dis: 
tricts per year during that time. ‘The next 
report, which will be issued in the autumn, 
will probably show a much larger increase, 
owing to the rapid settlement of the State 
during the past two years. 

A careful distinction, however, should be 
made between the number of school districts 
and the.actual number of public schools in 
California. In many places the term dis 
trict and school are synonymous, and indeed 
In many country districts of California they 
are so. But by a provision of the schoo! 
law the legislative authorities of the districts 

ordinarily the local Boards of Supervisors 
— have the power to sugdivide them and 
organize new schools according to the popu- 
lar needs. Asaresult thenumber of schools 
is far in excess of the number of school dis 


Again, the number. of schools is no indi 
cation of the actual number of persons em- 
ployed as teachers in educational work in 
California. 
lous districts employ only one teacher to the 


The majority of the less popu- 
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school; but in the more closely settled rural 
localities and in the larger cities and. towns, 
the schools are systematically graded, and 
employ a teacher for each grade. ‘Thus 
the total number of teachers engaged in pub- 
lic school work in 1886 footed up 4444, 
almost a thousand more than the total 
number of schools.. The present year will 
show an increase in this number of several 
hundred more. 

As in other States, the actual government 
of the public school district in California is 
in the hands of a board of trustees, three in 
number, who have power to dct in all mat- 
ters concerning the welfare of the schools. 
These are elected on the first Saturday of 
June of each year, and hold office for three 
years without pay. The terms are so arranged 
that only one trustee goes Out each year, so 
that there are always two experienced men 
on the board. Either sex is eligible for office 
as school trustee, and as a matter of fact quite 
a number of districts have women on the 
board. . Of ‘the trustees as°.a .whole it. is 
enough to say that they are no better and no 
worse than their prototypes elsewhere. Their 
methods are often arbitrary, and the reports 
of the State Superintendents are full of com- 
plaints of the injury to the schools from thetr 
supineness and inactivity. 

Fhe sources. of revenue for the support of 
the public schools are three in number, the 
State fund, the county fund, and the district 
or local. fund. The State fund is derived 
mainly from a property tax, but 1s increased 
by. a poll tax, and by the interest on certain 
bonds held In trust by the State for the ben- 
efit of the public schools, and also by -the 
Interest ona balance yet due for school lands 
purchased from the State. ‘The other twoare 
purely property. taxes. 

‘rom the first two of these. funds, after the 
deduction forincidental expenses, are pard the 
salaries of the teachers. Outside of San Fran- 
cisco, Which has a special rate fixed by law, 
these salaries vary in amount according to 
the vearly school apportionment, which in 

proportional to.the number of census 
children yearly in the districts. ‘The extreme 


ranue of monthly. salaries. is: fram to 
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$250, the average being about $65 for female 
and $80 for male teachers. The average 
length of school terms is eight months. In 
order to obtain the yearly apportionment 
each district is obliged by law to keep its 
school open for six months, and the longest 
term in California is ten months. 

The school month 1s four weeks of five 
school days each. Immediately on entering 
upon.a new school the teacher must by law 
deposit with the county superintendent his 
certificate. Until this 1s done he has no finan- 
cial standing in that county, and is not on its 
pay roll. At the end of each month he re- 
ceives his salary in the form of a warrant on 
the county treasury for the amount. — Unfor- 
tunately the fund from which these warrants 
are paid Is sometimes slow in coming in, and 
It Is not unusual for the teachers to have to 
walt some time before their warrants can be 
cashed. 

The great extent of California coupled 
with its extreme diversity of climate makes it 
an unusually advantageous State in which to 
teach, because somewhere within its boun- 
daries schools are beginning every month in 
the year. In the great valleys and the more 
even climates along the bays and sea the 
schools are opened in the early tall, and 
remain open through the winter and in many 
cases as late as June. But in the northern 
part of the State, where it is colder, and all 
along the higher ground of the great moun- 
tain chains, the schools are kept open during 
the summer months, and closed during the 
blustering winter season. 

Thus, a new teacher coming into the State 
with the proper credentials will tind the field 
open to him somewhere, no matter when he 


comes. And not onlv is the new teacher 
benefited but the old as well. The arrange- 
1? 


ment of the counties geographically is such 
that without any serious difficulty the man 
who has taught a winter schoo! on the lower 
ground can securea summer school in a con- 
tizuous county,and continue his work as near 
the year round as his strength or his melina- 
tion. will permit. In some counties, as’ El 
Dorado, the diversity 1s such. that a teacher 


can remain In the Same €oarntv and teaen 2i 
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the year round. It has both winter and sum- 
mer schools, the one set ending the same 
month that the other set begins. 

To tabulate the list somewhat: there are 
seven counties filling schools in January, five 
in February, twenty in March, eleven in 
April, twoin May, one in June, fifteen in July, 
ten in August, thirty-one in September, four 
in October, one in November, and one in 
December. 

The question of certificates and require- 
ments to obtain them is one of the most per- 
plexing as it is one of the most important 
features of the school law in California. ‘The 
confusion of names, the multitudinous diver- 
sity of petty county regulations, the appar- 
ent conflict in authority at many points 
between the State and county boards, and 
the differences between ‘‘temporary” and 
“‘nermanent ” certificates, all combine to ren- 
der the understanding of this subject a mat- 
ter of bewilderment and vexation to the 
teacher. 

Formerly teachers’ certificates in Califor- 
nia were granted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation alone, on the result. of examinations 
held in the different counties by the differ- 
ent county boards. ‘The questions used in 
these examinations were furnished by the 
State Board. 

The new constitution, adopted. in 1879, 
transferred the power of issuing certificates 
from the State to the county boards. Asa 
result each county now has its own rules and 
regulations governing the examination of 
teachers, makes out its own examination 
papers, and issues certificates good in that 
county, and which may or may not be rec- 
ognized by the boards of other counties. 

These certificates are of three grades: _ 

(1) Grammar School Course Certificates, 
authorizing the holder to teach in any high 
school, grammar school course, grammar 
grade, or primary school. 

(2) Grammar Grade Certificates, author- 
izing the holder to teach in any grammar 
grade or primary school. 

(3) Primary Certificates, authorizing the 
holder to teach in any primary school. 

In going from one county to another, 
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teachers who hold only county certificates are 
obliged to pass the examinations of each new 
county into which they go. As the regular 
examinations are held only semi-annually, the 
County Superintendent may be empowered 
by the County Board to issue to such teach- 
ers a temporary certificate, valid until the 
next examination. Most of the counties give 
this temporary recognition to the certificates 
of other counties, but some refuse to accept 
any certificates except their own. 

There still remains to the State Board the 
power to issue two certificates, the Education- 
al and the Life Diploma. The former may be 
issued to any teacher who has held a valid 
county certificate of grammar grade for at 
least one year, and who can bring proof of 
five years’ successful experience in teaching 
in the public. schools. The life diploma 
requires a certificate of the same grade, coup- 
led with ten years’ successful experience in 
public school work. : 

It was theoriginal intention in issuing these 
diplomas, permanently to exempt their hold- 
ers from further examinations. But the new 
constitution took away all real authority from 
the State Board, and made its power in this 
as in other particulars merely advisory. Its 
actions are not binding on the county boards. 
The school law reads: ‘‘ The County Boards 
may without examination grant county certi- 
ficates, and fix the grade thereof, to the hold- 
ers of Life diplomas, California State Educa- 
tional diplomas, California Normal School 
diplomas, California State University diplo- 
mas when recommended by the Faculty of 
the University, Educational and Life diplo- 
mas, and State Normal School diplomas of 
other States.” 

Asa matter of fact most of the counties do 
recognize these diplomas granted by the 
State Board, and accept their holders as 
teachers without examination. <A few, how- 


ever, flatly refuse to grant county certificates 
on these diplomas. 

It will be seen from the above section of 
the school law that county certificates may 
also be issued by county boards on life 
diplomas and State Normal diplomas of 
other States. 


These are the only classes of 
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certificates on which teachers coming into 
California from other States will be allowed 
to teach without examination. County 
boards have as arule been liberal in ‘the 
interpretation of the term “life diploma.” 
Any certificate otherwise called, but whose 
terms are practically equivalent to those of 
a California life diploma, — as, for instance, 
the so-called “permanent certificate” of 
some States, — has commonly received the 
same recognition by them as those techni- 
cally bearing the name of life diploma on 
their face. There is no general rule, how- 
ever, that governs their action, and the 
regulations vary greatly in the different 
counties. 

This lack of uniformity in the rules of the 
county boards constantly results in much 
confusion. ‘Teachers are obliged to keep 
themselves informed in regard to the rules 
of all the different counties, in order to know 
in what counties their particular certificates 
will be received. 

The regular examinations for teachers are 
held in each county semiannually. There 
is some variation as to time, but the majority 
of the counties hold them in the latter part 
of December and of June. The selection of 
the studies in which examination shall be 
held is left to the discretion of the county 
boards; but in this particular the example 
of the State Board has been so closely fol- 
lowed that with a few exceptions the field 
covered is the same. As each Board pre- 
pares its own list of questions, teachers find 
a wide difference, however, in the require- 
ments of the different counties. ‘Theoreti- 
cally the questions are intended to be ‘** ques- 
tions of practical utility with a view to ascer- 
taining the knowledge and ability of the ap- 
plicant.” In not a few cases, however, the 
questions proposed have been so technical 
that applicants of broad and thorough train- 
ing have found it difficult to answer them, 
and have failed where other applicants of 
more mediocre mental calibre, but whose 
training had been in the mastery of the small 
and unimportant details of the test subjects, 
passed without serious difficulty. 

Ihe examination subjects for primary cer- 
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tificates are about as follows: oral and writ- 
ten exercises in arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy, United States history, physiology, and 
methods of teaching; and either written or 
oral exercises in the following : penmanship, 
composition, reading, elements of book-keep- 
ing (single entry), orthography, vocal music, 
defining (word analysis), practical entomol- 
ogy and industrial drawing. Of these, physi- 
ology is touched on with special reference 
to alcoholic effects, and entomology with 
special regard to the fruit pests of California. 

For grammar grade certificates, applicants 
are examined in all the studies for primary 
grade certificates, and also in algebra, book- 
keeping (double entry), physics, science of 
government or constitutions of United States 
and California, school law of California, bot- 
any, and English and American literature. 

For grammar school course certificates the 
subjects are the same as for grammar grade 
certificates, with the addition of geometry, 
rhetoric, and general history. ‘The percent- 
ages necessary to success are with primary, 
8o per cent, grainmar grade and grammar 
school course, 85 per cent. 

A consideration of the scope and char- 
acter of these requirements will readily show 
that it is no easy matter to obtain a certifi- 
cate to teach in California. Few States de- 
mand more of their teachers, and more than 
once teachers of long standing in the East 
have on examination failed to secure the cer- 
tificates necessary to the continuance of their 
profession on this Coast. 

There is no official department in connec- 
tion with educational work on this Coast where 
a general record of vacancies in the different 
counties is kept, and where teachers desiring 
positions may learn of opportunities. Vacan- 
cles are constantly occurring, but owing to 
lack of free communication between trus- 
tees and teachers, are ordinarily filled with 
such material as may happen to be in the 
locality, whereas wider knowledge would 
have brought in better teachers at no increase 
of expense. 

Applicants writing to the State Superin- 
tendent are furnished with a list of the coun- 
ty superintendents, and directed to write to 
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them. But as the different districts are slow 
in notifying the county superintendents, this 
inethod is not as prompt and efficacious as 
might be desired. At present the only di- 
rect mediums between teachers and trustees 
are the different school bureaus, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep informed concerning the 
changes in the schools. 

Concerning the modus operand? by which 
a new teacher actually obtains a school, the 
best method is to be on the ground and ap- 
ply in person. Applications should be writ 
ten, and should be deposited with the clerk 
of the district board of trustees before the date 
of election. If application cannot be made in 
person, it should be done by letter. In 
either case the application should be accom- 
panied by as many good testimonials as the 
applicant can bring. Many teachers are apt 
to neglect this particular, but it often hap- 
pens that where several applicants, all stran- 
gers to the board, are of an equal grade of 
ability, the scale will turnin favor of the one 
whose vouchers are the most numerous and 
most to the point. The election ts ordina- 
rily held some weeks before the date at which 
school is to be opened in the district; but 
not infrequently — especially in the country 
districts, —the negligence of the trustees 
materially shortens the time that intervenes. 
The successful applicant is notified of his 


election by the clerk J: the board, and the 


unsuccesstul ones are left to find out their 


failure as best they may. 

There 1s no written contract between the 
teacher and the trustees in California. The 
engavement is made orally, or at best in an 


informal way by letter. Owing to this fact a 


frequent change of teachers is made possi- 


ble, and many trustees take advantage of 
this opportunity to change teachers at thé 
end of each term, very much to the detri- 
ment of the schools. 

A careful study of the public school sys- 
tem of California asa whole reveals one grave 
defect, in that it 1s not evenly continuous. 
The arrangements for primary and grammar 


grade schools are excellent. ‘The demand 


for higher education is amply met by the 
Normal Schooland University courses. But 
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between these two extremes there is a debat- 
able ground that is by no means so well 
cared for. ‘The present constitution of the 
State makes no provision for the support of 
high schools. 

The State University and the State nor- 
mal schools are supported by special appro- 
priations, ‘The school law definitely forbids 
the use of the State school fund for the sup- 
port of any public schools other than the 
primary or grammar grades. Permission, 
however, is accorded to districts or munici- 
palities- to organize high schools and vote a 
local tax for their support. 

‘The evident injustice of denying State sup- 
port. to the high schools, while admitting it 
for primary and university grades, has led — 
through the establishment of the so-called 
grammar school course — to a practical eva- 
sion of this law. ‘The provision being that 
nothing higher than the grammar grade 
should receive State support, a new elective 
grammar course was added, which covered 
the ground occupied by the grammar grade, 
and further incorporated in it the studies 
necessary to prepare the pupil to enter the 
scientific course of the State .University. 
This is practically the same as a high school 
course, with the exception of the study of the 
classics, and yet being designated as a gram- 
mar course it Is entitled to State support. 

This expedient is so new that many of the 
counties have not as yet adopted it. They 
are gradually taking advantage of it, however, 
to organize grammar school course schools, 
and undoubtedly in a short time this grade 
will be adopted by nearly all the counties. 
A full report of all the grammar school 
course schools in California is not at,hand at 
this writing ; but of thirty-six counties that 
have responded to inquiry, sixteen have 
grammar course schools, as follows: Ala- 
meda County, two; Contra Costa, one; Napa, 
one; Solano, three; Marin, one ; Ventura, 
one; San Mateo, one; San Luis Obispo, two ; 
Tulare, three; Santa Barbara, two; Cala- 
veras, one: Sonoma, one; Tehama, one; 
Santa Clara, one; San Joaquin, two ; Ama- 
dor, five. 

Those which did not report were Butte, 
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Colusa, Fresno, Humboldt, lake, Modoc, 
Mono, Plumas, Sacramento, San. Bernar- 
dino, San Diego, Santa Cruz, Siskiyou, Stan- 
islaus, Trinity, and ‘Tuolumne. 

In additien to the grammar school courses 
noted above, the following counties are known 
to have established high schools supported 
by special local tax : San Francisco, two ; Ala- 
meda, three; Sacramento, one; Los Ange- 
les, one; San Diego, one; Sonoma, two ; 
Santa Barbara, one ; San Joaquin, one ; San- 
ta Clara, three ; Monterey,-one : Marin, one ; 
Solano, one; and Yuba, one ; making a total 
of nineteen. | By these estimates 1 will be 
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seen that the majority of the counties of Cal- 
ifornia have neither high schools nor gram- 
mar school courseschools established. ‘There 
is, however, a decided movement going on 
toward -filling this want, and teachers spe- 
cially fitted for this class of work are the ones 
most needed in California today. ‘lhe State 
is well supplied with teachers competent to 
teach the primary and grammar grades, and 
new men, coming in and applying for these 
ordinary positions will find the competition 
keen. But in the higher grades of work 
there is a constant demand for experienced 


‘and etticient teachers. 


May L. Cheney. 


FHE ROSES OF COEOMA. 


THe wild canaries perch and sing 
Beside the garden gateway : 

I watch them while they’re still a-wing, 
And know what’s coming straightway, — 
A ripple, trill, and burst of praise 

For life and love and April days, 

And the roses of Coloma. 


The river dashes down the dale, 
And the children crossing over 

Toss in the petals pure and pale, 
And the petals red as clover,— 

The petals creamy, petals: pink,— 
That rise and fall and float and sink, 
Of the roses of Coloma. 


Each little door-yard is in bloom, 

Kach portico and trellis 

Is full, so full there scarce is room 

To find which way the well is ; 

A thirsty stranger passed this way, 

And could not see our house one day, 
kor the roses of Coloma ! 


The air is filled with perfumes sweet ; 

The pine-trees on the mountain 

Shower on the gardens at their feet 

Their fragrance like a fountain: 

When the pine-trees sing up towards the sky, 
And the breeze is brave, there’s a soft reply 


From the roses of Coloma. 


Minna Caroline Smith. 
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THE education of the young is confided by 
Nature to the parents, and among uncivilized 
peoples, remains with them. As men advance 
in civilization the necessity for a subdivision 
of labor springs up and is felt in the work of 
education as well aselsewhere. But the con- 
trol of the main features of education, and 
the choice of instructors has generally still 
remained with the parents. 

The education of the youth of a country 
by the government is usually considered a 
modern idea and practice. But this is not 
altogether true, as is evinced by the history of 
Sparta and Persia. but still it is substan- 
tially true that the custom is a modern One, 
and yet even now by no means of universal 
application. 

There are many worthy and intelligent peo- 
ple who claim that the intervention in edu- 
cation by government isa violation of the 
natural rights of parents. But the overwhelim- 
ing majority of people in the United States 
dispute this position, and regard our public 
schools not only as highly beneficial but as 
necessary. Accordingly public schools, estab- 
lished and maintained by government, are 
found throughout the Union. Among this 
minority are thousands of parents whose con- 
victions on this subject are so strong that, 
after having paid their share of the taxes to 
support the public schools, they still further 
impose upon themselves the expense of hav- 
ing their children educated elsewhere. ‘This 
fact is seen in the existence of our numerous, 
and good private schools. 

Without stopping to debate this right of 
government to intervene in the training of 
the young people, it may be claimed — what 
will not be denied — that if any government 
has the right of preponderance in the control 
of education, it is a democratic republic like 
the United States. In a country under such 
a government the mass of the people hold the 
powers of government : from the people come 
immediately all constitutions, and mediately 


all laws and administration. In the breast 
of each citizen is lodged a portion of the sov- 
ereignty. 

It is at once perceived then, that the edu- 
cation of those destined to become citizens 
is a matter of vital concern to the govern- 
ment, and that the government has rights in 
the matter. It will scarcely be disputed that 
the government is vitally concerned in that 
part of education which goes to form or to 
modify, the characters of citizensas such. And 
what part of the process of education is it 
which does not do one or the other of these 
things? But among the adherents to gov- 
ernmental education as established in the 
United States, are many who claim that 
school-houses and good teachers having been 
provided, there is nothing more that should 
be done by, or expected from, government. 
It is a reasonable boast, and one justified by 
the facts, that our public schools are excel- 
lent. Still they are not perfect ; and endeav- 
ors at their betterment are being made con- 
stantly. The supply of text-books 1s a sub- 
ject which has given rise of late to much 
grave and anxious thought. The supply by 
private publishing houses has not given sat- 
isfaction in several particulars: in fact, has 
given rise to serious discontent. 

It has been claimed that prescribing the 
text-books by local authority and their pur- 
chase from private publishers has caused 
them to be too numerous ; has caused them 
to be frequently and unnecessarily changed ; 
has caused them to be unnecessarily and 
enormously expensive ; has inflicted great 
damage by a want of uniformity, because 
parents on moving from one county or local- 
ity to another found that the expensive out- 
fit which they possessed was useless, and that 
it was necessary to buy another ; and that as 
a rule this hardship fell most frequently upon 
those least able to bear it, upon parents of 
limited means who move about in search of 
employment. 
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Besides this, great and terrible scandals 
have arisen ; charges that the book houses 
have corrupted the school officials, govern- 
ing bodies, and even legislatures, to secure 
changes and adoption of text-books in public 
schools ; and these charges, whether true or 
false, have been wide-spread and _ generally 
believed. ‘That these scandals, and all scan- 
dals of whatever kind in connection with 
institutions of education, are a calamity to 
be shunned, none will deny. 

Of late years several experiments in regard 
to the supply of text-books have been made 


by cities and States east of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 

The issue of text-books free of charge to 
pupils or parents has been tried. ‘This meas- 
ure has been opposed by the argument that 
when government has supplied and equipped 
good school-houses, and has furnished a suf- 
ficient corps of good teachers, it has done all 
which it can reasonably be expected to do; 
that parents should do something towards the 
proper training of their children; and that 
when they paid nothing and did nothing to 
that end, neither they nor their children ap- 
preciated properly the benefits of education. 
And that the free issue of text-books was an 
_ additional and uncalled for hardship on those 
who-had no children, or who educated their 
children at private schools. 

In another State, one in the Northwest, the 
benefits of uniformity have been secured, 
and likewise a notable reduction in price by 
the State preparing or selecting text-books, 
and having them printed by contract. 

California. has taken the most advanced 
step of any State in this matter, or, if it be 
not regarded as the most advanced. step, it 
may at least be called a unique step. 
now writes her text-books, prints and pub- 
lishes them, and sells them to the children in 
her public schools a7 cost. ‘Vhus all the ben- 
efits claimed from emancipation from the 
book houses are secured, and at the same 
time the objection to free text-books 1s also 
avoided. 

In November, 1884, the people of Cali- 
fornia, by a vote almost unanimous, amended 
their State Constitutioa as follows : 
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SECTION. 7... The Governor, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Principals of the State 
Normal Schools, shall constitute the State Board of 
Education, and shall compile, or cause to be com- 
piled, and adopt, a uniform series of text-books, for 
use in the common schools throughout the State. 
The State Board may cause such text-books, when 
adopted, to be printed and published by the Super- 
intendert of State Printing, at the State Printing 
Office, and when so printed and published, to be 
distributed and sold at the cost of printing, publish- 
The text-books, so 
four 


ing and distributing the same. 
adopted, shall continue in use not less than 


and said State Board shall perform such oth- 


years : 
er duties as may be prescribed by law. * * * 

This amendment intends that there shall 
be one uniform series in the common schools 
throughout the State ; that this series shall 
not be changed more frequently than once 
in four years ; and it is extremely improba- 
ble that all, or any considerable portion of 
it, will be changed so often as that. We 
havea right to expect that alterations will be 
made only upon good and sufficient reason. 

Moreover, and notably, the books are to 
be sold to parents or pupils at cost price. 
The State having gathered into its hands all 
the functions of education may properly be 
expected to give to the young people an 
education of the best quality, and at the same 
time at the minimum cost. If by.any means 
the State can furnish text-books of as good 
quality as are furnished by private publish- 
ers, and at smaller cost, it is in duty bound 
to do so. 

The experiment has been made, and 
pushed so far to the front that now the meas- 
ure is no longer an experiment, but an 
accomplished success. The books most 
used and most important are now in use, and 
they are excellent in quality and wonder- 
fully cheap. 

Of course so great a departure in so import- 


ant a matter could not be made without a 
great outcry. and much opposition. The 


powerful and wealthy book publishers could 
not, without alarm, see so formidable an 
attack on their entrenchments, and they 
hasten to repel it. In addition to the loss 
of one great and growing State, they had rea- 
son to apprehend that the example of Cali- 
fornia might and would be followed by other 
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States. And these wealthy firms are able to 
keep, and do keep in their service, an abun- 
dance of talent. ‘This was called into requl- 
sition, and will be so called again from time 
to time as long as there shall be the smallest 
hope of overthrowing this most beneficial 
measure. 

It was predicted, while the measure was 
under consideration and previous to its adop- 
tion by the people of California, that the 
State Board of Education would prove 
incompetent to discharge the task imposed 
upon them ; that this was a work of experts, 
and demanded experience and ability of a 
peculiar and rare kind. It was stated that 
those who prepared school text-books for the 
great publishers were men of special gifts, 
and who had undergone a long and painful 
training in the profound mystery of making 
schoolbooks! 

It was also stated that all the members of 
the State Board ot Education were busy, 
hard-worked men in their own appropriate 
duties. And this was true, and it was wrong 
in the State to impose additional labors and 
responsibilities upon them, and to derive to 
itself immense and lasting advantages, and 
to offer no compensation In return. 

After predicting the failure of the scheme 
because of a deficiency of time and talent in 
the State board, an assault was made by 
anticipation upon the mechanical part of the 
business. . It was prophesied that this would 
be miserable and therefore entirely unsatis- 
factory. This prophecy is singular, because 
the mechanical work done at the State 
Printing Office is universally allowed. to be 
good. It was said that the cost would be 
from three to four times as great as that of 
the books produced under a sharp compe- 
tition by private publishing houses. The 
statement was made that those private pub- 
lishing houses had millions of dollars 
invested in special machinery and_ plant for 
this very particular and peculiar kind of work. 
That they hada corps of specialists in the me- 
chanical as well as inthe educational depart- 
ments, who were retained in service only by 
high salaries 
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These confident predictions were not veri- 
fied by the result. On the 29th of October, 
1886, William ‘T. Welcker, then Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, reported to the 
Governor, and through him to the Legisla- 


ture and people, as follows: 
The cost at Sacrainento,’ as determined by the 


State Board of Education, of: the books now. fur- 
nished, is as follows : 

Speller and. Word Analysis. 20 cents 
harst Reader, 128 pages.. cents 
Second Reader, 228 pages. 30 cents 
Third Kkeader, 512 pages. cents 


And he continues: 


The series of readers covering substantially. the 
same gronnd as those heretofore in use, will cost but 
eighty-five cents, while the price of Bancroft’s is 
$2.60, McGuffey’s. is $2.50, Appleton’s $3.00, and 
Swinton’s $3.05! Theseries of the State costs but 
little more than one-third of the price of the cheapest 
of the above! Heére is a triumphant success not 
dreamed of by the most hopeful of the friends of the 
This success will save the pockets of the 
And this 


When we observe the Inor- 


enterprise. 
people millions of dollars ina few years. 
is not to be-wondered at 
dinate wealth accumulated by a few great publishers 
of schoolbooks in the Union; they are but second 
In wealth and power to the great transportation com- 
panies.. This enormous wealth is to remain dissem- 
inated among the people. 

‘Henceforth no man will dare try toabort this great 
reform, and saddle again on the people the grinding 
exaction under which they have heretofore groaned. ! 


Here then we have the price: less than a 
third of the price of the books bought from 
private firms ; and it is true that in the matter 
of the educational value, the books furnished 
are as good as the best. In most points the 
mechanical work is excellent. The binding, 
though good, may be improved without addi- 
tional expense. 

Inasmuch as the State is completely reim- 


~bursed, it has lost nothing, has given employ- 


ment to as many persons as would have 


been employed by private firms, and has fur- 
nished the books at less than a third of the 
former price. 
-Can anything more be desired? And is 
there any necessity for more words on the 


l ‘Twelfth Biennial Report. of. the Superintendent 


Public Instruction. 
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“subject? This saving of cost — heretofore 


incredible — is not for one time, but for all 
time. California will save millions on mil- 
lions by this one measure of economy, by this 
determination of the people to be emancipa- 
ted from thralldom, by this putting away of 
corruption. 

In this, is the State entering into compett- 
tion with private firms? By no means. Text- 
books for governmental schools are matters 
concerning the government, matters which 
government is bound in duty to look after, 
and which government is bound to take un- 
der its control, if by so doing the people can 
be saved from exaction and fraud, the offi- 
cials from demoralization, and the schools 
from scandal. The State publishes school 


books for its own use only; it does not 


enter into the field of general publication ; the 


whole vast range of science and of literature 
is left to the private publishers. 

Does any one blame the federal govern- 
ment for conducting the post office depart- 
ment ? for building and equipping its own 
navy and forts? for making its own cartridges 
and arming its own troops ? 

No doubt specious and ingenious argu- 
ments can be brought against the scheme of 
State text-books, and the wealthy publishers 
will see to it that such arguments shall be 
brought. 

The public has in California, at least, sat- 
isfied itself by facts, which render further 
argument useless, that this scheme is one 
abounding in great benefits. It has been 
well said that there may be arguments for a 
plenum and arguments for a vacuum, but that 


only one can be true. 
William 7. Welcker. 


STATE TEXT-BOOKS.—II. 


I am invited to contribute to the OvVER- 
LAND an article of a few pages, expressing 
the views of the publishers of school-books 
upon the State publication of school text- 
books in California. 

I might express their views very briefly, 
and Iam sure with entire accuracy, by say- 
ing that the publishers are very sorry to lose 
the trade; and yet I understand that a flippant 
expression is not what is desired, and I am 
willing to assist In a serious discussion of the 
subject. I must not, however, be understood 
as presenting the matter in any way which 
assumes that it is a question between the 
publishers and the public, in which .each 
side has certain rights or equities to be main- 
tained or respected. If it seem best that the 
State should print its own school-books, it is 
no business of any publisher, who, however 
much he may regret the loss of customers, 
cannot properly complain if they prefer to 
make their own goods. Even were it other- 
wise, I have no authority to represent ‘‘ the 
publishers ” in the matter, or any one in the 
world but myself. If persons connected with 


the publishing interest are asked to assist in 
a public discussion of the subject, it can only 
be upon the ground that it is a subject which 
they understand better than others, and that 
they will be tmpelled by self-interest to dis- 
cover and set forth whatever arguments can 


ve brought against State publication. These’ 


arguments should be weighed, no matter who 
presents them ; and it is, in tny opinion, a 
great misfortune to the State that years ago, 
when a committee of the Legislature was 
assuming to Investigate the business, they 
neglected to ask information from the only 
persons in the State who knew anything 
about it. 

In the summer of 1882 I was a delegate 
to the Republican State Convention at Sac- 
ramento, and a member of the committee 
on resolutions. It was the great “ Anti- 
Monopoly” and ‘‘Sunday Law ” year, and the 
committee was so exhausted by an all-night 
struggle over the terms of resolutions upon 
mighty issues which were not settled at that 
election, and have never been referred to in 
party platforms since, that the less important 
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planks had to be hurriedly spiked on the 
second morning, while the Convention was 
impatiently awaiting ourappearance. Inthe 
hurry and confusion the usual protestation of 
the undying devotion of the party to the 
great and glorious caus2 of education was 
inadvertently omitted. 

Some time during the night, as a breath- 
ing spell from our efforts to invent a curse 
upon the railroads more fervent than that 
lately fulminated by the Democrats, the com- 
mittee had taken up for consideration a 
large number of resolutions, introduced by 
cranks and others, and referred to us in the 
usual course. ‘There were about half a peck 
of them, as I remember, and the chairman 
read them one by one, and as he read them 
held each a moment between the tips of his 
fingers, and inquired if any member wished 
to move its adoption. No one responding, 
he dropped it into the waste basket. Among 
the resolutions thus summarily sent into 
limbo, was the identical one which subse- 
quently became part of the platform, pledg- 
ing the party, if successful, to the immedi- 
ate preparation and publication of a State 
series of school-books. Had the commit- 
tee not been miserably sleepy in the morn- 
ing and so forgotten the plank oa education, 
this would have been the last of it, but upon 
reading the platform in the Convention, the 
omission was noticed and the platform re- 
ferred back to the committee, with instruc- 
tions to insert a plank on education, where- 
upon the Convention took a recess for lunch. 
During the recess, however, the author of 
the school-book resolution got hold of a dis- 
tinguished and eloquent gentleman, who was 
the acknowledged leader of a wing compos- 
ing about one-half the Convention, and related 
to him, as afterwards appeared, a most remark- 
able story about an enormous school-book 
bill paid by somebody, ~~ evidently a bill for 
hish school books, — and presented him with 
his compliments a copy of the school-book 
resolution, which the committee had_ so 
unceremoniously smothered. When the mat- 
ter came up after recess, the gentleman arose, 
related the story of the big bill, and with a 
most touching reference to the woes and 


hardships of the poor Laboring Man,.and an 
eloquent denunciation of the extortion and 
greed of the Heartless Monopolists who were 
robbing him, moved the adoption of the res- 
olution, which was carried with thunders of 
applause. Being considerably amused, and 
happening to occupy the seat next to the 
gentleman (who has great legal learning), 
I could not help asking him as he took his 
seat, what special object there was in com- 
mitting the party to a policy expressly for- 
bidden by the Constitution. ‘* How is that?” 
said he. Whereupon I repeated the language 
of the Constitution, bearing on the matter 
as it then existed, at which he laughed, and 
with a funny expression on his face replied, 
“Well, it is ad d good plank, anyhow.” 

And indeed it was. ‘The poor Democrats 
squirmed, but their State Convention was 
over, and they could not get back at us ; the 
San Francisco City Convention, however, 
raised us a point by pledging themselves to 
go in for “free books,” but that was so plainly 
borrowed thunder that it fell flat, and. has 
not since been heard of, and during that cam- 
paign there was no point upon which an ora- 
tor was more sure to bring down a rural 
audience than an allusion to the ‘‘school- 
book monopoly,” and to the emancipation 
promised by the Republican party. On the 
railroad question, I think, with all our efforts 
the Iyemocrats rather had us. ‘There is a 
peculiar flavor and heartiness in Democratic 
cussing which others can seldom compass, 
but this ground was all our own, and we 
made the most of It. 

All this would be trivial, were it not for 
the purpose of showing how prejudice is 
aroused and fostered in exciting political 
campaigns by thoughtless, or misinformed, 


or unscrupulons political orators, in order to 


accomplish immediate ends. ‘The people, 
already sufficiently disposed that way, -- 
were nade to believe, during ‘the campaign, 
that millions of dollars were annually paid 
out in this State for school-books, and. that 
the most of it was clear profit to a grinding 
and heartless monopoly. As a matter of 
fact, the wholesale aznual cost of text-books 
per pupil did not exceed, for the primary 
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grades, forty cents, and for the grammar 
grades, one dollar, — sums which the com- 
plaining fathers would expend per week or 
per day for beer without comment; and the 
gross annual sales of all publishers to the 
State did not exceed, for common school-books, 
sixty: thousand dollars, and these were sup- 
plied, under the keenest competition, by a 
large number of firms upon sealed proposals, 
in response to public advertisement ; and the 
profits of schcol-book publishers are not now 
and never have been greater than those of 
persons engaged in other business involving 
equal capital. Some years they make money, 
and some years they do not. 

At the holiday meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the subject was 
referred to a large committee of the most 
eminent educators in the State, who unani- 
mously reported a series of resolutions con- 
demning the proposed measure, with definite 
reasons for their views. No newspaper, how- 
ever, thought it worth while to publish the 
resolutions, and of course they produced no 
effect. It is not likely that any member of 
the legislature ever saw them, and yet that 
association must be supposed competent to 
judge of the most important phase of the 
matter, — its educational effect. 

In the legislature which convened imme- 
diately thereafter, a bill for the necessary 
amendment to the Constitution was intro- 
duced and referred toa committee. Ina 
matter so new, and of so much consequence, 
one would suppose that a legislative commit- 
tee would move carefully, and get evidence 
from all sides. ‘Che publishing interest could 
have been relied upon to give evidence as to 
the actual amount of business involved, the 
prices paid, the amount of capital required, 
and every difficulty and obstacle in the way 
of securing good results by the State. The 
local book-selling interest would have given 
evidence as to the cost, profits, and efficacy 
of the existing system of distribution ; and the 
protesting educational men could have told 
in detail in what ways the schools of the State 
might be injured; and this evidence, when 
weighed and compared with that of the pro- 
ponents. of the plan, would at least have 
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informed the people as to the expense and 
ditficulty involved, as well as to the advan- 


tages to us hoped for. So far as I know, 
however, no one, for or against, was ever 
summoned before the committee, who seem 


‘to have been content to evolve the necessary 


information out of their inner consciousness. 

On this point my only information is my 
recollection of conversations, and of what 
appeared in the papers at the time. I may 
say, once for all, that no representative of any 
publisher was in Sacramento during the ses- 
sion of the legislature, nor did that interest 
then spend a dollar, or raise a hand to im- 
pede the movement, nor has it since done 
so. It would have been entirely proper for 
the publishers to have prepared affidavits, 
secured counsel, and forced the objections to 
the scheme upon the attention of the legis- 
lature, but they did not do it. ‘The subject 
had been at times agitated in other parts of 
the country, and it is my understanding that 
publishers were not unwilling that a distant, 
and not to them specially profitable, State 
should try the experiment, in the belief that 
ultimate failure here would prevent others 
from attempting it. 

There was, however, one man — the State 
Printer — whose undoubted interest it was 
that the scheme should go through. Sharing 
with others, doubtless, the illusion that it was 
a business involving millions, the increase of 
power and patronage to the official controll- 
ing that business was certainly alluring. To 
the State Printer, therefore, the committee 
turned for advice, and elicited from him a 
remarkable report which is not accessible to 
me where I write, but which may be found 
in the San Francisco papers of Feb. 20, 1883. 
The gross capital required for establishing the 
business, if I remember correctly, was less 
than $40,000, and the exact prices at which 
he stated that the books could be produced, 
omitting fractions of a cent, are given below. 
For convenience I have placed opposite 
them the net wholesale prices of correspond- 
ing books at that time in use in California, 
and the actual prices of the books at alli 
places outside of Sacramento, as just fixed 
by the State Board. 
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The wholesale prices which I have quoted 
are those paid by large jobbers, but as the 
State could doubtless contract with publishers 
for the same books at those prices delivered 
at county seats, the comparison ts not unfair. 

The folly of expecting to conduct a busi- 
ness of the magnitude which the school-book 
business was supposed to possess, Upon so 
paltry a capital, should have been apparent 
to any one, but it was not. 

The constitutional amendment passed 
the legislature, and was ratified by the peo- 
ple without opposition and without further | 
discussion. Before the next legislature met 
the State. board of Education looked into 
the matter, and upon estimates made by the 
same State Printer asked for an appropria- 
tion of $250,000, —a sum certainly suffi- 
cient to establish any private publishing house 
securely in the business. Of this sum the 
legislature granted $170,000, to which the 
next (and last) legislature added $197,500, 
making $367,500 In all, appropriated to this 
purpose. I have stated that the annual sales 
of the publishers to this State, of common 
school-books, were at that time about 
$60,000. The annual sales are about one- 
third of the total number of books required 
to supply all pupils. This would give the 
amount Of $150,000 as the value of the text 
books in the hands ot the pupils of the State, 


which are a total loss, as they cannot be - 


worn out, but niust be thrown away to make 
room for the State text-books : and this sum 
added to the cost appropriation of $367,500, 
makes a total of. $547,500 already vone into 
the vortex. I venture to predict that before 
the @xperiment is finished, capital) sum 
will have been invested, the interest of which 
would more than purchase outright, inthe 
feneral market, all the school-books required 


in the Siate.-of the kinds and. vrades ‘which 
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State Printer’. Estimate Net Wholesale Price Present Prices | w)]] be supplied by the State. ‘The funda- 
of State books. of books in use. of State books. ; ; 
i mental errors in the case lie, 

first, In supposing that the State can con- 
Ist Reader. ....09 .13 (McGuttey’s rst) 15 : 
Reader. 3d) duct a business enterprise requiring special 
Reader.....24 558 (McGiuttey’s 5th) .65 skill, as economically and efficiently as _pri- 
Arithmetic.....29  .60 (IkKobinson) yate individuals. 

iY: ar > (Reed ane ~ellogy 
-.45.(Keed and Kellogg) .50 Second, In neglecting to observe that if the 
History of U. S.30 (Barnes) SO 

r State intends to compete in quality, — 


mechanical and literary, — with private pub- 
lishers, it must provide itself with all the 
resources of a publishing house, and it is an 
obvious waste to provide those resources for 
the use of so small a population. 

Third, In supposing that the business, or 
the abuses of it, were of sufficient magnitude 
to justify the interference of the State in this 
way. For $60,000 per annum any school- 
book publisher would contract to place in 
Sacramento all the text-books tn the leading 
common school studies required for our 
schools, upon the basis of the population in 
1880. Proper advertisement and competition 
would probably secure them for much less. 

It is useless to Compute any saving to the 
people by comparing the prices now paid by 
them on the State books with those which 
thep paid under the old system, unless it 1s 
conceded that this saving of school-book pur- 
chasers ts desired even at.a loss to the State, 
to be made up from taxation. The cost of 
our State books cannot be known for some 
years, if ever. ‘The cost of a school-book 
includes many elements, such as. interest, 
rent, clerk hire, wear and tear, mzstaXes (a 
very costly item to most publishers, as the 
successful books have to pay for the unsuc- 
cessful), advertising, agency, transportation, 
and other items not usually considered. — It 
is hard to. reckon. Of all the elements of 
cost the State can save only advertising (in- 
cluding samples), and agency. .-Having the 
right to command, it need not entreat, but 
In. all other respects its methods will be less 
economical than those of private publishers. 
It will. make more mistakes, forit will, under 
political management, command less expert 
ence: and cither the mistakes must be ac- 


‘knowledged, and a: pecuniary loss incurred, 


or the schools must. suffer, which 1s tenfold 


worse. If 1t saves in cost of distribution. the 
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service will be less efficient. It is a conven- 
lence to the people if all dealers keep the 
books, but if no profit is possible, but few 
will keep them. But distribution has noth- 
ing to do with publication. ‘The State can 
buy the books and distribute them by any 
system it may select. 

It is certainly no part of my purpose to 
make any criticism of our State books, or 
upon the bnsiness methods employed in pro- 
ducing them. If criticism were possible, it 
would be unbecoming in me to make it, nor 
would any criticism of these particular books, 
however well founded, prove anything against 
the system. Neither wil any excellence 
which they may possess prove anything for 
it. Facts upon which any sound induction 
can be based must be the accumulation: of 
many years. I have the utmost respect for 
the very competent gentlemen now and here- 
tofore comprising our State Board of Edu- 
cation, who are conscientiously discharging 
a duty which I think must be irksome and 
which I fear will be thankless ; and with a 
somewhat wide acquaintance in this and 
other States, I know none better fitted for 
the task ; but no men can achieve the impos: 
sible ; fixed causes must produce certain con- 
sequences ; and in general terms, and in. ¢he 
Jong the State continues the system 


some years, the result will be this : 
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first. Our children must be content to 
use books which would not anywhere, in 
open competition, be seriously considered. 

Second. ‘The cost to the State, in some 
form, will be much greater than the cost of 
the same number of the choicest and most 
attractive books purchased by the State in 
the open market. 

Third. The distribution. will be ineffi- 
Client ; remote districts will have more trouble 
in getting the books than ten times the sup- 
posed saving will pay for. 

fourth. ‘Vhe interest and efficiency of the 
schools will deteriorate, from the lack of 
fresh thoughts contributed by bright men, 
in new books constantly appearing, and which 
are weighed, digested, and utilized in the dis- 
cussions of teachers and school officers, at 
periodical adoptions of text-books. 

If the State will print books and sell them 
at actval cost and allow publishers free com- 
petition, the publishers will at once drive the 
State books out of the market. 


[Since writing the ‘above have learned that an 
e\pert report fas been made to Grovernor Westerman, 
which justifies my assumption that the State has been 
selling books at less than. actual cost ; but 1-have not 
now time to obtam acopy of that report, and am nol 
even sure that it has yel been tilecl-asca public doc- 


ument. 


STATE ‘PEN T-BOOKS 


I am reminded of my promise given some 
time since, to prepare for your July number 
an article in. which I should express brietly 
my views concerning the question of State 


Publication of ‘Fext-Books, — the article, tf 


[ remember correctly, to be publtshed in con- 
nection with others upon the same subject. 
It was very inconsiderate for me to accept 
the invitation for this time, in. view of-the 
very full occupation of my time and thought 
with other things ; and if it were not for the 
disappointment which it would evidently be, 


| should in justice to the subject, 1f not to 


— IIT. 


myself, even now beg to be excused ; because 
any presentation of the subject which should 
now be made for the time at which it must 
be in hand, will necessarily be very crude and 
Imperfect... 

So far as California is concerned, the sub- 


ject of State publication as a practical ques 


tion is no longer debatable, — it is a fixed 
fact, —- it is a part ofthe Constitution of the 
State, and itis the duty of all citizens — the 
sworn duty of all officers — to aid and assist 
to the fullest extent in securing under it the 


very best possible results. .As one of these 
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officers this shall be my aim and purpose, 


just as when, being elected State Superin- . 


tendent of Public Instruction for the first 
term under the New Constitution, the adop- 
tion of which I had opposed, (chiefly on 
account of the Article on Education), it was 
my privilege to very largely assist in prepar- 
ing under it the present school law, which 
hasso generally met the approval of the peo- 
ple, and has so fully stood the test of the 
courts. 

As a general question of policy, as a gen- 
eral principle, or a theory, the question of 
State Publication may still be discussed how- 
ever ; and the fact that it is on trial in that 
final, and not infrequently expensive, pro- 
cess, that of actual experiment, does not at 
all change my views concerning it. These 
views are quite fully and yet concisely ex- 
pressed in the following report of a commit- 
tee appointed by the California State Teach- 
ers’ Association at the annual session held in 
San Francisco, in December, 1883, to exam- 
ine and report upon the subject of State 
publication of School-Books. This, it will be 
remembered, was several years before the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment 
providing for such publication. ‘The report, 
besides myself, was signed by 


James G. Kennedy, Superintendent Schools, San 
Jose ; James Denman, Principal Denman School, 
Sen Francisco 2 C. Sawyer, San Jose 
Blackburn, Principal Boys’ High School, San I ran- 
cisco; ©, S. Smyth, Superintendent. Schools, Sono- 
ma County ; Albert Lyser, Cosmopolitan. School, 
San Irancisco; Ira More, Principal Los Angeles 
State Normal School ; G. P. Hartley, Superintendent 
Schools, San Mateo County ;. W. W. Anderson, 
Principal Public Schools, Berkeley ; Martin Kellogg, 
University of California; H..P. Norton, Vice Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, San Jose. 


The resolution with which the report closed 
was unanimously adopted. 


Your Committee on State Publication of Text- 
Books have had the subject under consideration, and 
beg leave to report as follows : 3 

We tind that this subject. was carefully considered 
by a committee appointed by the county superin- 
tendents at their session a year ago, and ably dis- 
cussed in areport submitted by them. To that report 


we invite the attention of all persons who desire to 


see the points involved presented im detail. From 


that report, and from other data and statistics which 
we have examined, but have not had time to prop- 
erly digest and arrange, we find as follows: 

First, —There is now paid. to publishers, by 
wholesale dealers, for school Readers, Spellers, Geog- 
raphies, Arithmetics, Grammars, and. Histories of 
the United States, to be sold in this State, about 
$60,000 per year. 

Second, — That the State, if it desired to supply 
books to pupils at actual cost, could purchase, deliv- 
ered in Sacramento, all the books on the above sub- 
jects required for use in the public schools in this 
State for that sum. 

Third, — That a private publishing house, work- 
ing under the pressure of self interest, with a full 
corps of trained assistants, would require at least tive 
years time and an expenditure of at least $150,000, 
to prepare the plates of a series of the above books, 
equal in size, matter, illustrations, paper, binding, 
and general excellence to those generally used in this 
State, and the type, presses, and other ‘‘ plant” neces- 
sary to their publication. 

Fourth, — Vhat the expense to the State, work- 
ing in inexperience, without proper facilities, under 


the possible and probable wastefulness and extrava- 


gance of its officials, with the certainty that partisan 
services, rather than fitness and experience, will 
control appointments in this service ; with all the 
disinterested and enlightened public sentiment 
opposed to the scheme, and the entire press of the 
party not in power denouncing the methods of its 
execution, — would be at least 50 per-cent greater, 
— certainly not less than $200,000. 

Fifth, — That the annual expense of) manufac- 
turing the books, after the first. expenses were 
incurred, would be about $30,000, exclusive of the 
expense of the central bureau of publication, which 
would certainly not be less than that of a private 
firm engaged in the same business. 

Sixth, — That the estimate of the State Printer, 
upon which the legislation for submitting the pro- 
posed amendment was based, 1s, owing to the want 
of accessible information regarding the school-bodk 
business, defective, erroneous, and misleading. 

Seventh, — That the preparation of good school 
text-books is not, as often stated, an easy matter for 
any educated person, but one requiring the greatest 
skill, judgment, experience, and patience. 

kighth, That comparatively few text-books 
issued by old and experienced houses give general 
satisfaction ; and that the chances under State pub- 
lication are still greater, and amount to a very strong 
probability that the first attempts, at least, will be 
crude, unsatisfactory, and discreditable ; will mor- 
tify our State pride, injure our reputation, and 
impair the efficiency of our schools. 

Ninth, — That the imperfections which will cer- 
tainly appear upon trial in these books, will call for 
new appropriations for amended editions by each 
succeeding legislature: and equally sure to provoke 
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political attack, renewed changes of books, legisla- 
tive enquiry, and public scandal. 

Tenth, — That it is particularly dangerous for a 
State situated like California to stake so great a sum 
upon the issue ofan experiment so doubtful that but 
one State has ever tried it, and that one disastrously 
failed ;:and especially as this experiment is proposed 
to be made, not by ordinary legislation, but by a con- 
stitutional amendment, requiring years for repeal. 


Eleventh, — That no State ought toattempt any - 


business which can be successfully managed by pri- 
vate enterprise ; and that the surest way to secure the 
best books at the lowest cost Is to leave, as we now 
do, the tield unrestricted and open to the competition 
of. all the world. 

Twelfth, — That the truth of this reasoning ap- 
pears from the low rates at which publishers now sell 
their books; paying their authors, preparing the 
plates, incurring the risks, and still providing our 
books at an advance-of not more than $25,000. per 
annum upon. the actual cost of manufacture after the 
plates are prepared. 

Thirteenth, — That. private publishers are ena- 
bled to do this because they publish for 50,000,000 
of people, while we, after incurring the same or 
greater preliminary expense, would publish for less 
than 1,000,000, 

Fourteenth, — That in the only State — Minne- 
sota — where any such system has been tried, the re- 
sult has been disastrous, and the system. has been 
condemned. The Superintendent in the largest 
county in that State, in a letter addressed ‘to an 
ofthcer of this Association, writes that ‘not a single 
State book has. been ordered in that. county since 
1SSo°"; that ‘‘tabooed books are fast creeping into the 
schools”; and that the scheme is considered ‘‘ an 
impracticable, unconstitutional, iron-clad failure.” 
The Superintendent of another large county warns 
the people of California not ‘‘ to take pattern from us, 
and humbug themselves with such an irrevocable, 
unrepealable, iron-clad, and foolish text-book law.” 

In view, therefore, of the above findings of fact, 
your committee respectfully recommend the passage 
of the following resolution : . 

Resolved — That in the. opinion of this Associa- 
tion, the publication of school text-books by this 
State is inexpedient and impracticable, and will, if 
attempted, result in great pecuniary loss to the State, 
and expensive and unsatisfactory books for our 


schools. 

As I have said, the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for State pub- 
lication has not changed my views concern- 
ing the theory of it. On the contrary, in 
the light of our very brief experience, much 
of the foregoing reads like prophecy. For 
example, we said in 3-and 4 that a private 
publishing. house, to do this work, would 


require an expenditure of at least $150,000, 
but that it would cost the State much more, 
—say, $200,000. In point of fact, the sum 
of $367,500 has already been appropriated. 
In 6 we said “the estimate of the State 
Printer, upon which the legislation for sub- 
mitting the proposed amendment was 
founded, is, owing to the want of accessible 
information, defective, erroneous, and mis- 
leading.” This has been demonstrated by 
the fact that the appropriations have already 
aggregated a sum more than four times as 
large as that named by him as necessary. 
Moreover, at the last meeting of the State 
Board of Education, held this very week, 
viz: on Thursday, June 14th, it was found 
necessary to raise the price previously fixed 
at which the books should be sold and up 


to now have been sold, to cover their cost. 


Whether another ve-adjustment of prices will 
be found necessary as the actual cost of pro- 
duction shall be still more correctly ascer- 
tained, remains to be seen. If not, why 
not 

The complaints with which the papers of 
San Francisco teemed when the books first 
appeared, as to their mechanical imperfec- 
tions ; the ‘‘ investigations ” which the papers 
of the State reported concerning some 
$20,000 charged to the book fund, which 
should have been charged to some other 
fund, or vice versa,—I have forgotten 
which ; the “ Indignation Meetings ” held in 
San Francisco, and participated in_ by 
employees of the State Printing Office at 
Sacramento (and on the pay-roll for that 
very time), tocompel the State Superintend- 
ent to expend money in the printing and 
binding of books in large excess of the num- 
ber he deemed necessary, simply because the 
money was available and could be used in 
giving employment to people who wanted it, 
—these were not of course the specific 
things had in mind by the committee when 


Nos. 8 and 9 were penned, but they are in 


the general direction of what is therein pre- 
dicted ; and I will further add that the books 
are ‘‘unsatisfactory,” —vastly inferior to 
those now in use. Without specifying further 
I repeat in general terms that in the light of 
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our very brief experience, much of the Com- 
mittee’s report reads like prophecy. I have 
been engaged continuously in educational 
work for thirty yearsin California. Iam proud 
of the progress made, and of California’s 
educational status, and I am proud too that 
it has been recognized to the extent of hav- 
ing the great National Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States cross the continent 
to hold here its session of 1888; but I am 
not proud, and I freely confess it, to see our 
educational system made to fly as the tail to 
the State Printer’s kite. 

But leaving our own special case, and con- 
sidering the subject of State publication of 
school-books as a general proposition, there 
are many objections which present them- 
selves in addition to those named In the fore- 
going Committee’s report. Of these I shall 
have space to suggest for consideration but 
a few. 

1. There are in this. country a few good 
writers of school-books, each in his specialty : 
as Swinton, Steele, Rickoff, Swett, and oth- 
ers. Now, I would not asa school officer 
agree in advance of its production to adopt 
for use in the schools any book which either 
of them might write ; much less to use them 
for an indetinite time. State publication com- 
pels us to do this. 

2. I knowitto be impossible to construct 

a series of books which shall be equally 
adapted for the scattered, ungraded schools 
of a county, say like Modoc, and the thor- 
oughly graded schools of a city. State pub- 
lication presumes to do this. 
3. ‘Phe best text-books are the work of the 
brightest and best minds of specialists in the 
various departments, and their finished work 
must go intO competition for manufacture by 
publishing houses, which in these days of 
wonderful progress in school appliances can 
afford to invest their money In only superior 
work ; and finally, the books of the various 
houses must compete, and be submitted to 
professional judgment. All this State pub- 
lication ignores. 

4. The professional judgment of those 
responsible for the efficiency of the schools 
and the progress of the pupils of any partic- 
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ular jurisdiction, is entirely ignored by State 
publication. What is prepared, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, must be taken, and-what 
is worse, must be used for an indefinite 
period. 

5. It is not the policy of the State to 
come into competition with its individual 
citizens, in manufactures of any kind, either 
by the utilization of prison labor, or by the 
establishment of State manufactories. Ifthe 
State were to change its policy inthis respect 
it would seem that it should begin in some 
department which is purely mechanical, and 
in which machinery can do the larger part of 
the work. In the making of good books, the 
best, the really valuable part, the sweet ker- 
nel, is brain work. | 

6. State publication will give cheaper 
books, it is claimed. Well, perhaps so, for 
even that remains to be seen. Somebody 
else invests the money for the making of the 
books as heretofore supplied, and the people 
of the State have paid to them a slight 
advance on the cost for the making of them, . 
and a slight profit to their neighbors and 
friends of the book-stores for handling them, 
and keeping a supply for their use as needed. 

By State publication the people of the 
State invest the money for making the books, 
and then have to buy them beside. The 
good people of California have already 
invested, as has been said, $367,500 as a 
capital and plant for making some books, 
and when they are made the same people 
must buy the books which they have just 
made. Why, the annual interest on $367,- 
500 at 7 percent is $25,725! The State 
books may be sold each for a few cents less 
than the others, but they are not so valuable 
by much more than the difference. Here in 
Oakland at the opening of school next July, 
all the books now in use in reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and history must 
be thrown away, and books in those branch- 
es in every way inferior to those in use must 
be bought. No exchange price, let it be 
understood, by which under the former sys- 
tem, when a change was made, the old book 
was taken back at a valuation but little less 
than it first cost ;.but they must be thrown 


| 
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away. <And all this is claimed to be econ- 
omy because the people get an inferior book 
which they themselves have made, a little 
cheaper than a better book which some one 
else has made. 

It may be answered that the money paid 
for books goes into the “ Revolving Fund,” 
and is to be used in the manufacture of other 
books. Everything that revolves wears out, 
and it is hardly possible that a Revolving 
‘“Fund” will bean exception. It sometimes 
happens that by centrifugal force a revolving 
body flies all to pieces. Let us hope the 
‘Revolving Fund” will escape this fate. 
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The Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
has taken the other option offered by the 
law, and will establish no revolving fund. 
The local dealers will handle the State 
books. 

I am admonished that my allotted space 
must be quite fully occupied. In conclusion 
let me say that I am opposed to the State 
going into the business of manufacturing fur- 
niture, clothing, boots and shoes, cigars, or 
books. That all these things could be 
bought a bit cheaper (if it were true) would 
not be an argument with me. I am a pro- 
tectionist. 

fred, NM. Campbell. 


DONNELLY AND PHE SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. 


I CONFESS myself one of those whose inter- 
est was so aroused by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s 
announcement of the discovery of a cipher 
in the plays of Shakespeare, which revealed 
Lord Bacon as their author, that I waited 
with impatience the publication of his prom- 
ised work. I bought the first copy. I could 
lay my hands on, and plunged into the read- 
ing and study of it with avidity, giving to it 
the abundant leisure that an accident afforded 
me, and bestowing on it not a little pains and 


trouble. The results are somewhat. disap- 


pointing. 
The first thing about the book that will 
strike the average observer, is its physical 


character, and the scant courtesy the author 


has received from his publishers. The price 
charged is ample to pay for a well-made book 
and yield a handsome royalty to the author; 
yet the publishers have not deemed the pro- 
duction worthy even of the trifling expendi- 


‘ture needed for thread and twine. It is put 


together with bits of wire, like some ephem- 
eral pamphlet intended to be glanced over 
and consigned to the waste-basket. Its thou- 
sand pages are loosely put together in a sin- 
gle slovenly volume, so awkward in size and 
excessive in weight that it cannot be handled 
or read without great inconvenience. It is, 
I suppose, in compensation for these defects 


that the cover 1s overspread with a tasteless 
but showy device, displaying the cipher rev- 
elation ‘Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon’s 
Son,” with the pretended calculation leading 
up to them, which ts, however, practically 
conceded in the text of the book to be a 
failure. 

Mr. Donnelly having had previous experi- 
ence of publishers should have been on his 
guard against vulgar gaud and false pretences 
of this sort, the inevitable tendency of which 
is to produce on the mind of the purchaser 
the combination of impressions embodied 
in the word ‘‘catch-penny.” ‘This feeling is 
strengthened: by finding inaccurate quota- 
tions, careless proof-reading, and the like, 
suggesting a book made, not to use, but to 
sell. We may acquit Mr. Donnelly of much 
of the responsibility for these defects, for it 
is to be assumed that misfortune alone threw 
him into the hands of publishers who looked 
at his work only from a mercenary point of 
view ; but he was not a novice, and should 
have guarded against them. 

Leaving the externals of the book, how- 
ever, and coming to its contents, Mr. Don- 
nelly has plenty to answer for. It contains 
just 998 pages, and is entitled * Zhe Great 
Cryptogram ; Francis Bacon's Cipher in the 
so-called Shakspeare Plays” it follows upon 
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the author's announcement made over a year 
ago, of the discovery of a cipher in the plays 
that revealed Bacon as their author. Yet 
the first five hundred pages —- more than half 
the book — are given up to an effort to prove 
him such by the old line of argument, with 
which the literary world has been so long 
familiar. It is unimportant to inquire wheth- 
er Mr. Donnelly has put this argument any 
better, or only worse, than his predecessors 
in the same line; the fact is that it has noth- 
ing to do with the supposed cryptogram, and 
is, therefore, simply ‘from the purpose.” 
Whether a cipher is, or is not concealed in 
the plays, is a question of fact, to be deter- 
mined on internal evidence alone. The man 
who asserts that he has discovered such can- 
not expect credence for his statement, be- 
cause he shows plausible reasons for suppos- 
ing the work written by one fond of ciphers, 
or familiar with their use, or accustomed to 
constructing them, Or in possession of state 
secrets which might render their use prob- 
able. All thesé may be sufficient reasons to 
search for a cipher, but they do not in the 
slightest degree support the assertion that 
one has been found ; they have not even a 
tendency to do so. In devoting, therefore, 
more than half of his book to the proof of 
the probability of a cipher, Mr. Donnelly 
makes a confession of weakness, which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, affects the judg- 
ment of every reader. ‘This confession of 
weakness is emphasized too by the fact that, 
although avowedly forced, by want of space, 
to abbreviate the cipher revelations and omit 
matter he would like to insert (see pp. 784, 
844), he yet gives up one hundred subse- 
quent pages to a book of ‘‘ conclusions,” 
quite as irrelevant as his five hundred pages 
of introduction. The current headings of 
these conclusions will sufficiently justify this 
observation on their character. They are 
“Delia Bacon,” “ William Henry Smith,” 
“The Baconians,” *‘ Other masks of Francis 
Bacon,” etc. Six hundred pages out of a 
thousand deliberately given up to irrelevant 
matter tends to shake faith in. Mr. Donnel- 
ly’s confidence in his own discovery. Unfor- 
tunately too, this isnot all :; for the four hun- 
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dred remaining pages, nominally devoted to 
the cipher itself, are so padded with argu-, 
ment, conjecture, exclamation and the like, 
and so verbose and studiously obscure in 
statement, as to corroborate the reader’s most 
unfavorable surmise. 

If there be a cipher in the Shakespeare 
plays an@ Mr. Donnelly has found it, the 
proof of the fact is of the simplest kind. <A 
clear statement of the method adopted and 
its successful application to a sufficient num- 
ber of examples, would satisfy the most skep- 
tical ; in a_word, it is just like the proverbial 
proof of a pudding. But it will not do to go 
through the text of Shakespeare, picking up 
one word here, and another there, in such 
order as to form sentences ; and then on the 
strength of sentences thus constructed, to 
claim that you have found a cipher in the 
text. A cipher must follow some rule, which, 
whether simple or complex, is capable of 
clear expression in words, just as the bino- 
mial theorem or any algebraical formula. In 
fact, it must be reducible to a formula, and 
the man who claims to have discovered it 
must either tell us his formula or renounce 
all claim to credence for his discovery. ‘This 
Mr. Donnelly has not done. His excuse for 
the omission, viz, that he would have no 
copyright in any matter deciphered from the 
plays, by the use of his rule, unless so deci- 
phered by himself (pp. 583, 584), I must be 
pardoned for saying seems to me quite unsat- - 
isfactory, not to say frivolous. 

But just asa juggler ostentatiously shuffles 
and cuts the cards, from which he has some 
private method of extracting (or has perhaps 
extracted in advance) the particular one 
needed for his purpose, so Mr. Donnelly 
makes parade of a form of calculation by 


which he claims to extract from:the text of 


the first part of King Henry IV., the words, 
“Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon’s son,” to 
which he attaches a world of significance and 
importance, even parading them on the cov- 
er of his book as an advertisement, although 

he is compelled to acknowledge afterwards 
(p. 561) that ‘‘ these coincidences are either 
parts of a cipher, different from that which he 
has worked out ; or that they have no rela- 
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tion to the cipher proper, but were put there 
to lead some subsequent investigator to the 
conviction that there was a cipher in the 
plays.” Mr. Donnelly professes to think 
that he gets at these important words, “‘ Fran- 
cis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon’s son,” by a rule 
based on the peculiar paging of the folio edi- 


tion of 1623, and the words which are printed 


therein in italics or with hyphens connecting 
them. He multiplies these figures together 
after ways of his own, and the product, as he 
says, guides him as to how many words he Is 
to count from some particular point of his 
own selection to reach the word sought for. 
But his rule has no uniformity ; it varies with 


the page to which it is to be applied, or 


rather, with the word that has to he discov- 
ered. 

Thus to get at the word Francis, he takes 
the number of page 53 and multiplies it by 6, 
which gives him a product of 318. He then 
turns the leaf and taking up page 55, he 
counts the words from the break in the first 
column (at “Enter his lady ”) to the bottom 
of the same column, and finding them 255 
in number, he deducts the 255 from the 318 
above arrived at, and gets 62 ; he then starts 
at Scene IV. on the second column of page 
55, and counting 62 words forwards, he finds 
the sixty-second word is Avancis.” Admir- 
able indeed ! although excessively complex. 
What led him, however, to commence oper- 
ating on page 53, and why its number was 
multiplied by 6 ; why from this product the 
number of words between ‘‘ Enter his lady ” 
and the foot of the first column of another 
and different page (55) was deducted, or 
what determined the point at which he would 
commence to count the words, 1s nowhere 
disclosed ; and unless the use of that partic- 
ular form of calculation is to be continued 
and applied to other pages of the book, it 
needs explanation. To get at the next word 
he takes the same page 53, and multiplies it 
by 7 (the number of words in italics in its 
first column) and thus produces 371. Count- 
ing the words from the top of the page down- 
wards, he finds the three hundred and seven- 
ty-first word is “‘bacon.” ‘J have a gammon 
of bacon,” “etc., the second. carrier. 
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Next Mr. Donnelly goes to page 54, which 
he multiplies by 12 (the number of italic 
words In its first column), which makes 648, 
and the six hundred and forty-eighth word 
from the top of page 53 is ‘* Nicholas.” For 
the next word he again takes page 54 and 
multiplies it by 11 making 594, then starting 
at the stage direction, ‘‘ Enter Gad’s Hill,” 
near the end of the first column of the same 
page (54), and counting dackwards to the top 
of the column and forwards down the next 
column,the five hundred and ninety-third word 
reached is ‘f Bacon’s,” this being the word 
desired. The trifling discrepancy between 
the two numbers 593 and 594 is disregarded, 
probably on the principle de minimis non 
curat lex. Y¥inally returning to page 53, he 
multiplies it by 9 and gets 477; and begin- 
ning. at the end of scene 2 on column 2 of 
page 54, and thence counting dackwards up 
the second column and also up the first, the 
four hundred and seventy-seventh word we 
come to Is ‘‘Son.” And thus by five differ- 
ent rules he has got out the five significant 
words, ‘“‘ Francis Bacon, Nicholas Bacon’s 
Son.” ‘*Prodigious !” says Mr. Donnelly. 
“Can any man doubt after that result that 
there is a cipher in the plays?” Assuredly 
not! Not one, but many ciphers ; just as 
many as there are words in the sentence to 
be picked out, and the rule varies with each 
one and depends simply on the result you 
want to arrive at. The number of the page 
to be multiplied, the multiplier to be applied 
to it, the place whence you start to count, 
whether you count backwards or forwards or 
partly the one and partly the other, whether 
the result of the count brings you to the word 
required or within one of it, —all of these 
things vary with the exigencies of each par- 
ticular case, and the man who with this lib- 
erty to choose cannot discover not one but 
a dozen ciphers, by which he can spell out 
whatever he desires, does not possess the 
requisite Ingenuity and patience fora cipher- 
hunter ; he had better confine himself to the 
puzzle department of a child’s weekly paper. 

It may be said that this criticism of Mr. 
ldonnelly’s work is unjust, as he does not 
himself claim that ** Francis Bacon, Nicholas 
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Bacon’s son.” is worked out by the cipher he 
relies on for his narrative. But if so, for what 
purpose were the twenty-five pages com- 


prised in chapter IV. inserted in the book ?- 


Will Mr. Donnelly avow that they amount to 
nothing, and were introduced merely for the 
purpose of mystification : designed to make 
the suggestion of a cipher appear plausible, 
and so induce acceptance of it without close 
scrutiny of what is further on entitled “the 
cipher explained”? I confess myself unable 
to imagine any other alternative, and unwill- 
ing to adopt a theory inconsistent with good 
faith on Mr. Donnelly’s part, I am forced to 
assume that he believes he has got out the 
five magical words in question by means of 
his supposed cipher, whereas the fact is ap- 
parent on his own pages that to fit these five 
words he has invented five different cipher 
rules. 

In fact, the history of this ‘discovery ” is 
pretty clear. He evidently stumbled on the 
form of caleulation, which gave him the num- 
ber of words necessary to count from the top 
of page 67 to get the word “S. Albones,” 
and the same rule applied to pave 53 led to 
the word “bacon.” ‘These are the only real 
coincidences adduced. But by applying the 
multiplication to page 54, and starting the 
count on page 53,— a variation which Mr. 
-Tonnelly does not seem to have deemed of 
any moment, —the word ‘ Nicholas,” (or 
rather ‘*‘S. Nicholas” was reached). These 
results seem to have been sufficient to throw 
Mr. Donnelly off his balance, and lead him 
to the hasty and premature announcement 
of his vaunted cipher. All that followed was 
the consequence of that false step. His rule 
would work no further, yet there were pro- 


vokingly in sight the words, “ Francis,” ‘ ba- 


cons,” and *‘son,” and there was nothing to 
do but to vary the rule to suit the emergency 
and elicit the desired words. 

But having worked out these variations he 
discovered that a cipher based on multiply- 
ing the number of the page was unworkable. 
Multiplication produces figures too Jarge to 
be readily handled or dealt with. Counting 


words upwards and downwards when you get 
into hundreds and thousands (where multi- 
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plication will surely bring you ere long), and 
resolving the result of your count into fac- 
tors is too laborious and tedious. ‘To work 
out such a rule by experiment,and analysis 
would require a lifetime. Addition and sub- 
traction are more flexible: by them any 
desired number is speedily arrived at, and the 
words of the text being once counted and 
marked off into groups of ten, the number 
requisite to count from any given starting 
point to any particular word desired 1s ar- 
rived at by inspection. To form that num- 
ber out of any other you have but to make 
the requisite addition and subtraction, and 
the whole business is done. It is ‘Sas easy 
as lying.” 
Mr. Donnelly has refused to give his read. 
ers the alleged basis of his cipher test, lest 
some one else should elicit from the plays 
the secret history he believes them to con- 
tain, and so rob him of the reward of his 
ingenuity. Weare forced therefore to get at 
his processes by analysis and conjecture, as 
he has himself attempted to do with Bacon's. 
Thus guided we are led to conjecture that 
Mr. Donnelly having rashly committed him- 
self to the discovery of a cipher, based on 
his finding the five words above quoted, felt 
constrained to back up his alleged discovery 
by the production of matter of some kind, 
said to be deciphered from the text by a 
lThe rule is briefly as follows, as laid down in: th 
eryptographist of the Nineteenth Century, page 0071. 
‘“Select from the text the words composing the desired 


story in their order, and number them, as counted from 


any convenient point.or points near by. ~ Ascertain how 
much these numbers. exceed or fall short of those you 
have adopted for your cipher, and subtract or add: the 
cipher numbers, as. may. be needed to make them cor- 


respond with those of the words desired. And note that 


the better to disguise your work and make it) appear 
plausible, vou will do well not to make the transmuta- 


tion fronyvone number to another too abrupt. Let the 
change be effected by adding and subtracting and adding 
again, Whereby the reader will presently become mvyst- 
Thus 


you may defy detection, and get. out any narrative vou 


fied and- possibly go to sleepover the calculation. 


OT indeed out ot any other 


iT the 


desire Out of Shakespeare, 


book containing as many and as various words, 


purpose of this calculation you will of course select cer 
tain convenient numbers as ‘‘ radicals "' or root numbers 
anc others. called “accidentals,” or modifiers; to be 


added to or:subtracted from them as occasion requires. 
By a judicious selection of these any required numbet 


ean be easily reached by addition and subtraction.’ 
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rule which prudénce required him to con- 
ceal from the reader. Hence the “ cipher 
narrative’ running in fragments from page 
673 to page 888. But it will be plain to 
any one who will take the pains to examine 
it, and penetrate the tangled envelope of 
words in which Mr. Donnelly has enfolded 
and involved his cipher narrative and accom- 
panying explanations, that the second cipher 
he claims to have discovered is constructed 
like the first, to fit the emergency and elicit 
the words already selected from the text, to 
constitute what is called the cipher narrative. 
It is constructed like the other on the basis 
of counting words, and “ the count runs not 
only from the beginnings and ends of scenes 
and columns, but also from the beginnings 
and ends of such subdivisions of scenes as 
are caused by the stage directions, such as 
‘Enter Morton,’ etc.” ‘The number to be 
counted, too, and the direction in which the 
count is to proceed, are equally undetermined 
with the point of starting. ‘There are, says 
Mr. Donnelly, page 583, five “ root numbers” 
out of which the story grows, viz, 505, 506, 
513, 516, and..523. These, however, ‘are 
modified by twelve modifiers on page 581, 
V1z, 27, 63, 79, 169,142, 63,141,.62, GO, OT, 
79, So, (the repetition of 63 and 79 as mod- 
ifiers seems to have escaped notice), and then 
there is a second set of modifiers, viz, 28, 
200, 212, 237, 240, 209, 208, and 21r1-(page 
581), and a quantity more of modifiers on 
page 582, not counted by Mr. Donnelly, but 
which I compute to be seventeen in number. 
So that we have tive “root numbers” and 
thirty-five ‘modifiers ” to tell us how many 
to count; liberty to choose for a_ starting 
point the beginning or the end, top, bottom, 
or middle of any page, column, act, scene, 
or subdivision of a scene, and to count back- 
wards or forwards as emergency requires ! 
With this extensive range of choice it would 
go hard with Mr. Dennelly if he did not find 
whatever he wanted inthe text. ‘The won- 
der is that he did not put together a result 
having some significance, and affording some 
ground for a resort tocipher. He could just 
as well have elicited by his wonderfully flex- 
ible rule some coherent statement of fact, 
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important in itself, and consistent with the 
known facts of history, as the wretched drivel 
he has worked out with such ostentatious 
pains and trouble. The fact that he did not 
do so tends to show Mr. Donnelly’s good 
faith, and that he really believes there is a 


cipher, and is still striving to find some rule 


for it ; provisionally he probably experiments 
and takes what liberties he sees fit with his 
rules, has perhaps a dozen arrangements of 
figures to work by, analogous to what the 
scientists call working hypotheses.” 
the story he claims to have elicited from the 
text so far is in itself conclusive against him ; 
for if Bacon had been at such enormous 
pains and trouble as to invent and interject 
into the plays a cipher so complex as that 
Mr. Donnelly thinks he has discovered, it ts 
reasonably certain that it would have been 
for the purpose of recording something wor- 
thy of record. It is incredible that he re- 
sorted toacryptogram not likely to be unrav- 
eled for centuries if at all, for the purpose of 
setting down such trash as the following,— 


a fair specimen of the whole.’ 
** Flow is this derived ? »Saw you the Earl ? No, 
I derived these news from a well bred’ gentleman of 


lhe following is a specimen of the way in which Mr. 
Donnelly combines his root numbers. and modifiers to 


get at the necessary results. 


523 — 284 = 239; — .-51 == 188, —20 = 168 How 
§05.— 284 = 221,— 5r=170,— 1 109..... 2s 
523 — 284 — 239, — 50— 189, — 170 
505 — 284: == 221, — 50— 171, [71 
523 —.283 == 240, ‘18, 222; — 50-— 172 
505-— 283 = 222,— 30 = 1902, = 173... VOU 
523 — 283.== 240, — 248 = 240, = 8, +19... 
505 — 284. 221, — 167 54 Earl 
$25 — 2384 == 239,— 232 

505 — 284 225. / 


A few lines farther down we have variations like the 


following 


505 — 284 = 221, — 219 = 2: 248 — 2 = 246 
§23 — 284. = 239, — 18 = 221, 171 
248. — 171 = 73, = good 
505 284 == 221, -- 218 the 
It will be seen that there is no rule whatever... The sev- 
enth line might just as well have been 523—284=239,— 


49 = 190,—-16 —174, and would have got the same result, 
but for some reason the decipherer desired to make a 
change, and as the definite article isa word of frequent 


he easily finds it elsewhere. ‘The text how- 


Occurrence, 
ever reads, ‘*‘ How ts this derived ? ‘Saw vou the field,” 
etc. 
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good name, whom my lord the Farl sent to tell your 
honour the news ; he is a servant of Sir John Travers, 
by the name of Umfreville. He is furnished with 
all the certainties, and will answer for himself when 
he comes here. Ile is a gentleman of good name, 
and freely rendered me these news for true. He left 
the Strand after me, but being better horsed over- 
rode me ; he came spurring head, and stopped by me 
to breathe his horse. Upon my life he looks more 
like some hilding fellow who had stolen the horse he 
rode on than a gentleman ; he doth look so dull, spir- 
itless, and woe begone. The horse he rode upon 
was sore spent and almost half dead with spurring ; 
my instinct tells me something is wrong. Ile asked 
me the way here, and I asked him what he is doing 
here, and what are the tidings from the curtain, He 
told me that our party had had ill luck, and he gave 
me the news,” etc., etc. 673 and seq. c. 679. Again 
“Field is a prisoner and is wounded to the death, 
and Bardolfe is now almost as good as dead, slain, 
killed outright by the hand of the old Jade.” 


Bardolfe is conjectured to be a nickname 
for Dr. Hayward, and the ‘‘ old Jade” is no 
less a person than Queen Elizabeth! ‘That 
such intelligence as this might have been 
communicated in cipher by one conspirator 
to another, when it was fresh, and important 
to be promptly acted on, ts likely enough, 
though even in that case the conjectured 
dramatis persone presents difficulties ; but 
that Lord Bacon, or any other sane man, 
should undertake to hide it away by an elab- 
orate and inscrutable cipher in two dramas, 
one of which was not published until two 
years after the other, and neither issued with 
the significant paging and italics which alone 
render the cipher intelligible until twenty 
years later, is such an absurdity as to defy be- 
lief by any one not voluntarily self deceived. 
Such it is charitable to suppose Mr. Donnelly 
to be. 

Mr. Donnelly seems but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the properties of numbers, a 
fact that may partially account for his delu- 
sion. He announces (page 568) as a notable 
discovery of his own the “curious fact” that 
if you take away the last ten words of a sen- 
tence, the tenth word. from the end has 
thereby been removed, and he puts this dis- 
covery forward in a way to leave it doubtful 


[ July, 


whether he does not regard it as a peculiar- 


ity of Shakespeare, or even of this particular: 


edition of his plays! Again he says (page 
583) that the “root numbers” out of which 
the story grows, viz., 505, 506, 513, 516, and 
523, ‘“‘are the product of multiplying cer- 
tain figures in the first column of page 74 by 
certain other figures.” Now this is demon- 
strabiy not so; neither of the figures 10, 7, 
II, or 18, stated on the same page to be 
“the multipliers which produce the root 
numbers ”’ can be made to produce any one 
of those root numbers, by any multiplication 
whatever, the root numbers 505 and 506 have 
manifestly no common factor except 1; 513 
and 516 none except 3; and neither these 
numbers nor their factors appear on p. 74; 
and as for 523, 1f Mr. Donnelly will point 
out any numbers, whether on page 74, or not, 
which when multiplied together will give 
523, he will do a great service to arithmeti- 


clans. It 1s in fact a prime number and can- 


not be produced by any multiplication what- . 


ever ; Mr. Donnelly therefore 1s, to use a very 
mild phrase, quite mistaken in this particular 
assertion. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Donnelly ts no 
Shakespearian scholar. He was evidently 
ignorant, long after he commenced his cipher 
investigations, of the existence of a concord- 
ance of Shakespeare; else why spend time 
painfully looking through the text tor words 
that he wanted, such as “Francis,” ‘‘ Bacon,” 
Nicholas,” ete., (p..516) and his insertion 
of two clean signatures of reduced facsimiles 
of pages of the folio of 1623, and entire 
silence as to any other mode of comparison 
with that edition, show him ignorant to the 
last of Booth’s cheap but immaculate reprint 
of 1862, to be found in all public, and all well 
furnished private collections. And finally 
the man who writes of making assurance 
‘doubly ” sure (p. 563) and of ‘illustrious ” 
Cesar, dead and turned to clay, (p. 154) 
evidently gets his Shakespearian quotations 
from a newspaper and takes them on trust. 
Flune tu Romane caveto.” 


John Doyle 
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BEFORE our next issue a good many thousands of 
the teachers of the United States will have visited 
San Francisco. Of the several great conventions 
that have been held here, this should surely be by 
far the most interesting. It will bring here a small 
number of very important people, and a large number 
of people who, themselves unknown, are yet a part 
of the most important activity that can possibly 
occupy the attention of the race—the forming of 
the next generation. In the brief week of sucha 
convention it is impossible thoroughly to expound, 
discuss, or settle any educational question; but 
weighty ‘topics will be at least brought up, and some 
exchange of ideas will take place that: may bear val- 
uable fruit. To the many outsiders who will listen, 
absolutely new impressions with regard to the teach- 
er’s calling, and the even awful importance of the 
trust that it involves, may come.» Anything that will 
give a spur tothe sense in the mind of San Francis- 
co’s good people of their duty toward their own 
schools will be a great public benetit. San Francisco 
has learned so well to entertain conventions that 
every one feels a comfortable certainty that it will 
pass off pleasantly and. successfully, leaving guests 
and hosts in high mutual good humor. 


SOME years ago an unpleasant anonymous novel, 
which madea badly spoiled high school girl its theme 
in part, obtained a great temporary vogue, and called 
out a good deal of pessimistic assertion about the ten- 
dency of a high school education to spoil girls, and, 
in fact, everybody, making them feel above manual 
work, without making-them competent for anything 
higher. “The OVERLAND remarked at the time that 
a compilation of the actual statistics concerning the 
graduates of any good high school would doubtless 
be the best answer to such theories. Weare glad to 
find that such a compilation has: been supplied, we 
infer by undergraduate enterprise, In a somewhat 
notably excellent school in this State, the Oakland 
High School. A brief register of graduates gives the 
address, further education, and present occupation 
of each graduate, so far as the compilers were able 
are here to 


tO ascertain it. Some interesting data 


be had.) The. school has thus far 566 graduates. 


10 of these died within a few years after leaving 
school, and no report is given of 16 who seem to have 
been lost sight of, so that the number we shall reckon 
with is 534, of Whom 335 are young women, and 199 


of 


voung men (or, more fairly, of the 230 of the one 


voung men... 15 of these young women and 17 


these 


113 of the other who have been as much as four 


whet 


years out of school, that is, 32 of the 343) have since 
taken college degrees ; while 11 girls and 41 boys are 
now college undergraduates. 77 of the whole 84 col- 
lege students have sought the State University, but 
Harvard, Cornell, Williams, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, have 
each one. 9 more girls and If more boys are report- 
ed as engaged in higher study of some sort, in art, 
music, normal or business schools, law schools, den- 
tal or pharmaceutical colleges, etc.; and as besides 
the college graduates 17 are already in callings neces- 
sitating some such special courses of study, at least 
121 of the whole number of graduates have pursued 
systematic study after graduation. A considerable 
number more, chiefly among those who are teachers, 
clerks, stenographers, and the married women, have 


undoubtedly also done so. 


THE tally of occupations reported is the most inter- 
esting part of the record. It is probably quite incom- 
plete, however, for 35 young men and 126 of the un- 
married young women are reported without any state- 
ment of occupation. Perhaps half adozen of these are 
young boys just graduated and about to enter college, 
and half. a dozen more unoccupied for some reason, 
but at least 25 have merely failed to report their oc- 
cupation ; a smaller portion of the 126 young women 
are doubtless in some occupation outside. of their 
homes ; but not far from 100 may safely be assumed 
to be keeping their fathers’ or brothers’ houses, or 
filling more or less usefully,.as the case may be, the 
usual position of young girls at home. ‘These are 
the people to whom in humbler homes falls, jointly 
with their mothers, the housework and sewing, and 
evervwhere the odd services ; on whom the churches 
‘depend for a vast amount of ‘*church work,” and 
society for much of its lighter and less responsible 
volunteer beneficences of all kinds. 81 women are 
married, and 83 are schoolmistresses ; 15 men, also, 
are teaching school, so that 93 of all the graduates are 
in this work. ‘The largest number next to this, 72, are 
engaged in further studies, 52, as we have said, being 
college undergraduates, and 20 in other. studies. 
Next in order come 45 ltype-w riters, book-keepers, 
clerks, stenographers, telegraphers, etc., 14. women 
and 30 men; 15 merchants, bankers, real estate 
dealers, etc., of whom one is a woman ; 12 farmers, 
9 doctors and dentists, 9 journalists, (of whom 2 are 
women) ranging from chief editors to reporters, and 
Slawvers ; 6 mining superintendents, civil engineers, 
etc.; 4 artists and music teachers, 2 mechanics, a jani- 


tor. a searcher of records, a commercial traveler and 
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a missionary. The figures confirm what any fair gen- 
eral observation would lead one to infer : that noone 
should expect the high school to fill the ranks of me- 
chanicsand laborers, nor complain of it that it does not, 
but that it is primarily the preparatory school of those 
who seek advanced learning, the wonderfully eth- 
cient agency of transition from simple mental exercises 
of the common scnool to those of the higher educa- 
tion ; and secondarily, the school of that class of 
occupations that lies between mechanical and profes- 
sional labor, — occupations whose usefulness to 
society will surely be questioned by no temperate per- 
son. Less than 13 percent of the University alumni 
are in business, and not much over 6 percent in clerk- 
ships, while over 70 per cent turn to the learned. pro- 
fessions, journalism, the higher technical callings, 
and the hike. Evidently most: business men and 
clerks, who have rot as much asa high school educa- 
tion have less than One, and this grade of education 
can be considerably expanded without our incurring 


danger of getting too.many high school graduates to 


supply the number of people needed for such callings. | 


THE record, again, gives us a desired opportunity 
to add another to the few data toward judging of the 
comparative marriage rateamong college women and 
others that we offered in the Frc. of last Apnil. The 
average age of girls at graduation from a high schooi ts 
about eighteen. They average four years younger than 
college graduates, and about.a year younger than sem- 
inary graduates. When we say, therefore, that 30 per 
cent of the Mills alumnie, 27 percent of the University 
alumn.e, and 24 per cent of the high school alumn.x, 
for perio’s as fairly corresponding as possible, are 


married, the comparison is misleading. 
the three youngest classes, we tind 2S'3 per cent 
of high school alumn.e, few of whom can be under 
twenty-one years old, 36 per cent of University 
alumn., and nearly 37 per cent of Mills alumna, 
married, Excluding eight classes, we tind 45%, per 
cent of the high schoolalumn.e, 51 per cent of those 
of Mills, and 50 per cent of those of the. University, 
married ; these have for the most part reached the 
age of twenty-six, twenty-seven, and thirty, respec- 
tively. If, on the other hand, we make such exclus- 
ions as to compare women of equal age instead of 
those graduated for an equal period, we tind that of 
those presumably from twenty-five to thirty: years- 
old, 62'; per cent of Mills. alumnee are married, 48 
per cent of the high school alumn.c, and 36 per cent 
of the University alumne, At an average of from 
thirty to thirty-six, the per cents are respectively, in 
the same order, 70, 5Sand 50.. It seems evident from 
this that college women marry somewhat older than 
others ; for after the high school girls have all fairly 
reached marriageable age, the number of arnages 
at equat periods after graduation from the three in- 
stitutions does not differ much, while at equal ages 
the «ifference is marked... Beyond thirty-six years of 


age the figures for comparison are wanting, 


To a Santa Barbaran. 


Wuy blooms the fairest flower ‘neath rosy skies 
Where all is bloom and fragrance ? why unfold 
Here, where the nectar that its petals hold 

Among the orange groves neglected lies, 

And its sweet perfume all unheeded dies ? 

And thou, dear maid, with wealth of love untold, 
More precious than all mines of gems or gold 
Why linger ’ mid these cloyed and listless eyes ? 


O with thy voice, and smile ineffable, | 
And eyes so meet for sympathetic tears, 
Seek some sad land oppressed by grief and fears, 
A bright censoling angel there to dwell; 
Fly, ere thy robes are wet with honey-dew, 
And thy own sweetness cloys. thee through and 
through. 


EL. Huggins. 


What will Become of Amateur Poets in the 
Next World ? 

Upon his chair of state the judge with lofty visage 
sat, 

And frowning brow, as well became the judges 
laureate, 

For ‘twas his noble duty on occasions of demise, 

The mortals” fate tn Spiritland justly to. super- 
vise. 

—— Facing the mighty judge there stood a youth 
with laurel crowned, 

On whose pale cheeks and slender frame the great 
judge sternly frowned, . 

Bending on him his eagle éye, he asked, ‘* By whose 
decree 

Was placed upon your auburn: locks the wreath of 
poesy 

The youth spoke up, but trembled as he made the 
bold reply, 

**’T was but because the world denied. me justice, 
sir, that I 

Made bold to weave the crown myself and place it on 
mv brow, 

That all should know as poet him who stands before 
you now,” 

He bent his knee before the throne ‘and. anxious 
looked around, 

Then forth sprang Jove’s spry messenger, and spake, 
in duty bound, 

**And where shall he be placed, my Lord ? Among 
the spirits gay ? 

With geniuses of every kind, whose mirth flows all 
the day? 

[ wait but for your words to mark this youth's just 
destiny, 

And bear him otf for aye to keep his like souls com- 

pany,’ 

**First I must know, the judge replied, you 
would rightly name 

The role he played on earth, before death. took his 


fatal aim. 
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The messenger reflected long, then slowly scratched 
his head : 

‘*[ndeed I cannot tell, my Lord, I never heard it 
said,’ 

“Well then, what did he:do?—come, quick, what 
occupied his time ?”’ 

‘Tie always wrote bad verses, sir, and. studied out 
the rhyme.” 

‘\ha 

Ilimself a genius deems, — well, well, he must have 


a poet amateur, who in his self-conceit 


some retreat.” 
An 
He forthwith called in council all the judges round 


lL yet, unable to decide a question of such doubt 


about. 

Phe query rose. ‘* Where shall. we place this ama- 
teur, Whose trick 

[las wearied out poor human souls, and-made his fel- 
lows sick ?”’ 

For fourteen days and fourteen nights the council 
pondered deep, 

And while they thought nor tasted food nor snatched 

a wink of sleep ; 

But. on the fifteenth day up rose the foreman to 
reply ; 

‘“My Lord and fellow-jurymen, we ’ve came a case 
to try, 

\ case SO right impossible for any to foresee, 


have never given a definite de- 


Chat spirit-laws 
cree. 

We ‘ve come to the conclusion that to place this youth 
with those 

Who gifted are by nature, and whose inspiration 
tlows ; 

Like some deep ever-running stream, would grave in- 
justice be, 

For, ‘Like with like,” has ever been our spirit-law’s 

decree. 

Nor can we give him up to those whose functions 
have.a name ; 

Whose deeds have been a benefit, if not of lasting 
fame. 

And yet his virtues place him far above the realm of 
those 

Who ’ve lived-an aimless, vagrant life, till death did 
interpose, 

Unlike all other spirits here, not. crazy, yet. not 
sane, | 

His hfe has-been of use to none, he labored, but in 
vain, 

There is no place for him among the spirits of our 
land ; 

A. solitary being, from his fellow-spirits banned. 

Therefore our council has agreed, in justice to all 
here, 

To place him by himself in a new created sphere.” 

The foreman ceased; the jury rose —their verdict 
was revealed, 

Phe judge then spoke the final word, the rhymester’s 


fate was sealed. 
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But not for long was this youth doomed to solitary 
walks, 
For every day a kindred soul into his dwelling stalks. 
And as the years glide by the souls of amateurs in- 
crease ; 
ut in the spirit-judge’s room forever more is peace. 
Sophie Reinhart, 


Oratory vs. Journalism in Political 
- Campaigns. 


THe last presidential campaign was one of those 
especially emotional occurrences that go to make up 
the political history of our nation. ‘The excitement 
that preceded election day was surpassed by the 
greater excitement that followed it. Uhe campaign 
of 1876 had no such fierce enthusiasm and partisan 
feeling, and the long-drawn ending of it, decided at 
length by the seven by eight electoral commission, 
Was not so exciting as the comparatively brief sus- 
pense that waited on the counting of votes in the 
Empire State in 1884. “Taken asa whole, that cam- 
paign was a memorable epoch, and proves how much 
our nationality .can endure, and neither bend nor 


break. While we congratulate ourselves as citizens 
on the fact that patriotic feeling is even stronger 
than partisan spirit, and is the firm rock on which 
the United States. have 
back — some of us —to a past that is within easy re- 


been founded, we look 


membrance, and recognize that ** times are not now 
as they used to was,” as the familiar. comic song of 
a past generation had it. Even then, the magician 
Time was discounting the passing years with changes, 
but the power of oratory still swayed the world as it 
had done for all the centuries. 

But oratory was only a short remove from barbar- 
ism.. .\mong savage tribes the impassioned orator 
bends and sways the minds of warriors, and leads 
The ancients who had ‘f Demos- 


them into battle. 


thenes and Cicero ” happily, or. unhappily, had 
not.a daily press, or any system of ‘* journalism.” 
Thereis no doubt that newspapers have killed off 
orators. ‘There is no longer any new thing for an 
orator to claim attention for, and political campaigns 
have become spectacular rather than dramatic. 
Brass bands and illuminations, transparencies and 
processions, dumb show and noise, make up a politi- 
cal demonstration of today, rather than the massed 
multitudes thrilled by. the oratory that we knew so 
well in other days. 

Hlere, on the Pacific, we do not quite come up to 
the spirit of the modern time in connection with pol- 
itics. We go more quietly, if not less earnestly, to 
work, No doubt we shall come to it when we gain 
population to correspond with Eastern people. I 
happened, after many days, to go East in October of 
1876, and dropped in on Chicago the Saturday that 
the Republican candidate was there. So I mingled 
that evening with the Chicagoans, and saw what 
passed for the most magnificent display the Lake City 
I was under the balcony of the 


had ever made. 
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Grand Pacific Hotel, one small mortal among forty 
thousand, and one of the hundred thousand people 
who thronged the streets that beautiful night. There 
were torches innumerable ; horsemen, footmen, and 
chariots ; fireworks rushed wildly, and various col- 
ored lights fiercely blazed ; various societies and 
companies, organized for the campaign, marched 
and countermarched, and the city was given up to 
display and enthusiasm. There were ladies among 
the close-packed thousands, who fainted away as the 
jostling crowd surged and swayed. The 
sion, numbering 25,000 people, moved through the 
streets until the ‘* wee sma’ hours’ came in with the 


proces- 


morrow. 
I went on to New York and there, a few days only 
before the fateful Tuesday, saw both candidates with 
tens of thousands of their followers. So far as ora- 
tory was concerned there was very little of it. At 
Chicago Mr. Blaine came out and said: *f Chicago 1s 
great in everything,” which delighted the Chicago- 
ans somuch that they stopped to hear very little 
more. General Logan came out and tried to say 
something, but it was a hard task and he gave it up. 
Mr. Blaine undoubtedly made telling points in his 
short sayings, but they were nothing like set speech- 
es, much less orations. Mr. Cleveland was also la- 
conically brief. Keviewing the campaign we must 
recognize that it consisted of demonstration, and 
whatever was said in it except by two or three Inde- 
pendents disconnected with any action by either reg- 
ular party, was said by the newspapers. 
Let us see what was done in old times.>. I am not 
old, but I recoilect when the campaign cry was: 
for Jackson!” That 
of my own people, for I was educated to believe that 
My aunt had some 


was not the motto 


Jackson was a terrible fellow. 
stock in the United States Bank, and when Jackson 
removed the deposits and) smashed that institution, 
our family felt as if the President was a foe to man- 
kind. Wewere not for Jackson, but enough were 
for him to keep him there. 
The tinest minds and the 


Those were times when 
oratory carried the cay. 
greatest orators took the stump then. Such a cam- 
paign as Blaine made bears no comparison with the 
times | speak of. Then orators held massed thou- 
sands and tens of thousands spellbound, and. news- 
papers reported their sayings. 

The amenities of journalism in the late cam- 
paign were not more left-handed in matter of court- 
Old Thick- 
lis 


campaigns were vigorous and overpowering, as his- 


esy than were those of Jackson’s time. 
ory” was a dreadful bugbear to us Federalists 
Lory shows. In 1530 New York was not so extended 
as now, and the focus of civilization seemed near the 
Battery. Broadway was thronged as the old hero 


passed up, and the cheers that rent. the air were 
quite as vigorous and enthusiastic as those the adher- 
ents of Blaine or Cleveland uttered four years ago, 

that 


[554 more nearly than-any other in my recollection, 


The campaign resembled and equals that of 


Ete. 
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was the Harrison, or Hard Cider, issue of 1840, 
when all sorts of excitements prevailed. ‘That, too, 
was a condition of personal warfare, though not so 
disagreeable and persistent in its personalities. Log 
cabins rose in every direction, liberty poles with rac- 
coons to climb them overlooked every battle-field, 
and hard cider almost tlooded the country. The 
echoes of that campaign were heard in the melody 
of its songs, and the sage of Kinderhook caught it 
right and left. That was the age of oratory, when 
human eloquence was depended on to wake human 
natures and rouse partisans to faith and effort. One 
occasion that remains indelibly stamped on my mem- 
ory will serve to show what gigantic efforts were 
deemed necessary to secure Harrison’s election. 
Connecticut was the debatable ground of politics 
then, as now. The tariff was the issue then, as now. 
In the early autumn of 1840, a memorable mass meet- 
ing was called for the beautiful ** City of Elms,” and 
twenty thousand Whigsof the Nutmeg State respond- 
ed to the call. Martial music and illuminated ban- 
ners, and the various insignia of partisanship were 
present ; and the enthusiasm witnessed there has 
not been surpassed, if it has been equaled, in our 
day. The array of talent that stirred the souls of 
that great audience, it seemed to me, could never 
have been surpassed in modern times, if it ever was 
among the ancients... All the names I shall recite 


have become historic. 


raised, the other day, if it could have been possible 


I found serious question 


that seven stich men appeared on one rostrum. I 
was but a lad of thirteen, and the true question, on 
my part, is: How could a boy of thirteen remember 
such men so detinitely if they had not been there? 
They were Tom Marshall, the inimitable ; Leslie 
Coombs, the audacious ; John J. Crittenden, the 
friend and almost equal of Henry Clay ; Kentucky 
furnished those three, while Ohio lent Tom Ewing 
and ‘Tom Corwin ; Massachusetts gave us Edward 
everett, New York sent Simon Draper and Ogden 
Hoffman, Draper, though an auctioneer, —one of 
those wonderful men who convert an auction into a 
work of art, was a man of ‘‘ infinite jest,” and the 


Hoff- 


man was one of the most polished speakers of that 


genius of oratory had descended upon him. 


age, almost the peer of Crittenden and Everett. The 
only one [ have the least fear of mistake concerning 
is Everett, and the question rises if he possibly was 
present on another day. of the same campaign. I 
am confident, however, that all seven spoke, and 
thrilled the mass with wonderful oratory. 

That was a red letter day of my early life, and the 
memory of it lives still. I seem to see and hear the 
massing thousands as if they had remained there until 
this day. ut the age that made them and knew 
and. honored them has gone, never to return. Jour: 
nalism has supplanted oratory, for the steam press 
throws off at Ightning speed what lightning ‘itself 
has girdled the earth to transmit, 


Much of the interest. of my sketch is centered in 
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Tom Marshall, whose wonderful but erratic genius 
won for him popularity coeval with the age he lived 
in. He was educated at Yale, and towards the last 
of his strange and eventful career he appeared again 
at New Hlaven, the scene of the forensic triumph of 
1840, remaining there long enough to make acquaint- 
ance with many: of the older students, and delight 
them with his many and varied accomplishments. 
Ile made friends there, as he did everywhere ; and 
others — magnates of Yale, as well as students — 
were fascinated by the brilhant Kentuckian. 

Not long after his coming came Professor John 
Lord, who, fresh from European travel, gave a lec- 
ture on ‘The Medieval Popes,” which Marshall 
attended, remarking afterwards that he could lecture 
as well himself on the same topic. The suggestion 
was met. by an invitation to do so, and he electrified 
dons, pundits, and juniors, by giving a lecture that 
was of extreme interest, showing intimate acquaint- 
ance with. medivval history, with. impregnable 
ground as to data and facts. | 

This led to his delighting the literati of New 
Haven with a course of well attended lectures; which 
very happily replenished his exchequer, and en- 
couraged-the broken-down genius with hope. 

[lis vice still haunted him, however, for its bale- 
ful shadow was ever athwart his path. . He was in- 
duced. to lecture once on temperance ; this lecture I 
particularly remember, because I was impressed with 
the feeling that he was trembling and thick-tongued 
when he rose to speak. The lecture was a perfect 
and sometimes fearfully natural effort at word paint- 
ing, that haunts me ‘‘lo, these many years.” I re- 
member that he said: ‘In my State, the glorious 
and hospitable commonwealth of Kentucky, if you 
visit a friend, he pours your glass of spirits, and fill- 


ing his own says, ‘ To your good health.’ 70 your 


good health! TO VOUR GOOD HEALTH ! ” he repeat- 
ed with terrible sarcasm and emphasis ;_ giving each 
repetition a world of meaning. ‘Then, with all the 
power he possessed of prayer, pathos and invective, 
he summed up the great and untold evils of intem- 
perance, holding his audience thrilled, spellbound, 
fascinated, as only he, of all the speakers of his day, 
could ds. 

Poor Tom Marshall! He realized it all in his own 
sad experience, for the demon held him in thrall 
even while he denounced it. Every welcome wears 
out in- time, and his stay in New Haven became 
wearisome. He sought change and left, none knew 
whither. That last episode was a fitting close to his 
career. The candle flashed and flickered with its 
wonted light before it expired. Only a few months 
or weeks. after his leaving them, his New Haven 
friends were shocked to know that Tom Marshall was 
dead. 

At the Cliff. 

A SUNSET glow has fallen upon the sea : 

The gold and crimson turrets of the West 
Tremble and shiver on the rising crest 

Of each advancing wave; while joyfully, 

From the restraining arms of ocean free, 

The water foams and leaps upon the shore. 

What beauty can the earth and sky give more, 
What mystic shapes and splendors yet to be? 
Far-off the pinions of the night-bird sweep 

The darkness, on whose face a silver gleam 

Touches the clouded waves with starry beam. 
Across the.sea, like phantom forms of sleep, 
Weird shadows, reft by broken moonlight creep : 

The winds are hushed ; the world les ina dream. 

ltrna Woods, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Starr King’s and Lowell's Addresses. 

TWo months ago the OVERLAND reviewed a book 
of sermons by Thomas Starr King speaking of the 
zeal for higher things, the spirituality and the warmth 
of the man in spite of the coldness of his creed. Now 
there is to be noticed a book of addresses by the 
same distinguished hand, also with-an introduction 
by Mr. Edwin P. Whipple.! | That these writings of 
Mr. King’s are in advanced editions (this in the sixth) 
is a good sign ; for it is pleasant to think that there 
are scattered abroad in the -world many copies of 

lSubstance.-and Show, and. Other Lectures. By 


!homas Starr King. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
For Sale in San Francisco by..John W. Reberts 
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writing helpful to all that is good. The present vol- 
ume is made up mainly of the lectures that Mr. King 
repeated many times in the East, as well as through 
all parts of California. Most of them were written 
before the war, but some, and these not the least 
interesting, contain the fervid words by which Mr. 
King exerted all of his splendid talent for the Union 
cause. No one familiar with the story of those days, 
no one, certainly, that ever heard one of these 
addresses from Mr. King’s lips, can need any enforce- 
ment of the statement that the country owes to him 
more than to any other man the peaceful holding of 
California in the days of secession. But. for the 
younger generation it is well to repeat the tale, and 
to urge upon every boy the reading of Mr. King’s 
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addresses. In these peaceful days, when patriotism is 
invoked principally to urge - Mr. ’s claim to the 
*s availibility as coroner, it Is 


supervisorship, and - 
well to show our growing youth the picture of the 
times when to be a patriot was a life or death mat- 
ter, involving often supreme self-sacrifice. 

The editor apologizes a little for the expressions 
that recall the days of sectional hate. But Mr. King’s 
admirers should assume no such tone regarding the 
most scorching of these utterances. ‘hey were called 
forth by a bitter need ; their motive was righteous, 
their purpose was peace. Nowhere does Mr. King 
fail to separate the evil doctrine from the person that 
holds it: the sin he hates, but not the sinner. No 
man would have been more frank and cordial in wel- 
coming to the restored Union the worst of its foes 
that showed a desire to return. Ile would have been 
no waver of the bloody-shirt could he have lived to 
see his dearest wish, the return of peace to an un- 
broken Union. 

Thus much. for the 
breathe the same strenuous spirit, the same lofti- 


war lectures: .the others 
ness of ideal, and faith in the possibility of realizing 
ideals, that inform all the products of his mind. 
rates, [lildebrand, and Webster all find in him 


enough that is like themselves to make him. their 


Soc- 


worthy delineator. ‘They stand out in his pages as 
the reader must believe they stood in the living flesh, 
strong, devoted, grand. In more recondite subjects 
Mr. Wing is no less virile. Ife makes things unseen 
and spiritual seem to be real and eternal, and quick- 
ens in every reader the insight that gives beauty and 
value to the things of sight. 

It is hardly fair to place in close juxtaposition with 
Mr. King’s work the volume of addresses lately. pub- 
lished. by James Russell Lowell! The first are the 
great efforts of a great man ; the latter the casual ut- 
terances on ordinary occasions (comparatively speak- 
ing), of a man no less great, but given no such 
themes and in nosuch mood as Starr King’s... Low- 
ell could and did speak the winged word in the days 
when hing wrote his addresses ; but the book now at 
hand is of slighter material. All but two are speech- 
es delivered on various occasions when, as American 
Minister and a foremost American writer, he repre- 
sented his countrymen before British audiences. [is 
attitude on these occasions was much discussed atthe 
time by the .\merican press, and yet a calm review 
of the collected volume makes only more apparent 
the conclusion, irresistible on a f~rvor? grounds to a 
reader of the Diglow Papers, that Mr. Lowell abated 
no whit of his loyalty to”. America and her institutions 
in his desire to please F-nglish ears. Ile knows, if 
ever man did, how to be courteous and yet stand 
firm on his own conclusions. 

Mr. Lowell in his dedication speaks somewhat 
lightly of his work, of his having needed encourage- 
ment toprint the present collection, and yet it is sure 

PDemocracy and Other Addresses: By James Rus- 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin, Co. 
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that many readers will thank him for the chance to 
read the manly words he spoke on the death of Pres- 
ident Garfield, the worthy tribute to Dean Stanley, 
his defense of Democracy before the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, his scholarly words at the 
two hundred and fiftieth Harvard Anniversary, and 
his essays on Coleridge, Fielding, Wordsworth, and 
Cervantes. Of such books by such men. the world 
never has too many. 


Two “Stories of the Nations.’ 


Miss LAWLEsS tells the history of Ireland in a 
manner which in extension leaves little to be desired. 
Hier story begins in the mists of early Irish tradition, 
and ends with the [lome Rule agitation of today. The 
subject, from the intimate connection of Irish and 
English history, and from the radically different race 
characteristics of the people, presents many oppor- 
tunities for pausing and drawing lessons by the way. 
Of these opportunities Miss Lawless takes full advan- 
tave. Her review is generally impartial, and as 
critical-as the scope of the work allows. She points 
out the evil influence to Ireland of government by a 
non-resident king, the consequent lack of an object 
around which the national feeling might center and 
solidify, and the subsequent growth of this feeling, 
arising from the necessity for united defense of the 
national religion. ‘Phe events: connected with the 
Actof Union are narrated withan almost exaggerated 
effort to avoid the appearance. of partiality, the 
mooted question of corruption being set aside, as too 
much shrouded in uncertainty for a just verdict to 
be rendered. In its literary style the narrative is un- 
fortunate... Such sentences as the following, which 
are taken at haphazard, might certainly be improved 


‘* He 


unquestionably three-fourths of asavage — that fact 


both in clearness’ and smoothness was 
we must begin in honesty by admitting; at the same” 
time hewas a very brilliant, and even m some respects 
atttractive savage,’ (page 166). Although free 
now toimport.and export from the rest of the world,” 
etc., (page 342). 
on the very surface, in-the all but unendurable mis- 


‘Their cause lay, as he shows, 
ery, etc., (page 344). The proof-reader is also at 
fault in several places in this book, a piece of care- 
lessness which 1s noticeable in. Zhe. Goths,® which 
follows this book in the series. 

The Goths occupy a unique position in history. 
Emerging from their obscurity when the last feeble 
flames of the Koman civilization were dying away, 
they seem to have lived only during a night in the 
world’s history, and to have faded away before the 
early dawn of the newer civilization, In the yea 
245 they were an unknown people, dwelling upon the 
shores of the black Sea; two hundred and _ fifty 


= The Story of Ireland, by Hon. Emily Lawless. Pub- 


lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. .1888.° For 
sale in San. Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

3 “The Story of the Goths, by Henry’ Bradley, Pub- 
lished by: P.. Putnam’s Sons,. New York. 1888. For 
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years later they had overthrown the Roman Empire, 
overrun the entire south of Europe, and had estab- 
lished in Spain and in Italy. the most powerful king- 
doms of Europe ; two hundred and fifty years more 
and the only trace of the Goths was a small rem- 
nant on the Crimean peninsula which had been left 
behind in the’ western exodus of the people. © Dur- 
ing five hundred years, while. Europe slept, the 
Goths had grown to be the most powerful people on 
earth, and had died away, leaving almost no trace of 
themselves. But the justification of their. presence 
is found in their clearing away of the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, which was tottering from its cen- 
turles of internal corruption, in their stemming of the 
invasion of the Asiatic hordes under Attila, and in 
their preservation of a remnant, however imperfect, 
of the civilization which. preceded them, thereby 
leaving a foundation upon which. their successors 
might build. It is curious that the isolation of the 
facts of their history should have been left toa series 
of histories intended for the younger generation of 
readers. But Mr. Bradley’s book, like several of 
its-predecessors in this excellent series, may be read 
with protit by older readers, while to the young it 
cannot fail to be beneticial, from its marked. tone of 
scholarly inquiry, as. well as from the information. it 
contains. The narrative is interestingly told, with 
good perspective, and with a just: appreciation. of 
the underlying forces. “Phe necessary simplicity is 
nowhere disregarded, though the style Is marred 
occasionally -by .a condensed construction » which 


tends to roughness and obscurity. 


Two Books on Ireland. 

SINCE Gladstone made the Ilome Kule movement 
hisown, we have had an abundance of Irish litera- 
ture. .-Two books on various phases of that history 
lie before us now. The most interesting and valu- 
able is Stromgbow's Conguest of Ireland. It is one of 
the series of English History by Contemporary Writ- 
ers. Phe object of this series is to place before the 
reader the events they chronicle by means of extracts 
from writers who lived.contemporaneously with those 
events, and. to cultivate an interest in. those old au- 
thorities, ‘The principal part of Earl Richard's story 
is from the ** Expugnatio™” of Geraldus Cambrensis, 
who participated in some of these tirst English and 
Welsh invasions of Ireland... Prof. Barnard. has been 
happy In his choice of matter, and has given a vivid 
picture of the battles, marches, and sieges of this 
bloody drama. The habits, character, and condition 
of the. Kelts are fully described, and many entertain- 
ing and tous amusing tales are told of miraculous 
phenomena, that either had happened or are still to 
be found in that land. Geraldus writes of St. Pat- 
rick and the snakes, but gravely proves that the 
story cannot be true. 

l Strongbow's Conquest of Ireland. | By Francis Pierre- 
pont Barnard.  English- History by Contemporary 
Writers Series. G.P. Putnam’s.Sons, New York, 1888. 
For sale in’San: Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Another of the volumes on Ireland is by Judge 
Maguire of San Francisco. In /reland and the Pope? 
he indulges in his usual quixotism. Yesterday, he 
advocated the extremest labor views ; the day before, 
all of Ilenry George's vagaries ; today, he proceeds 
to demolish the papal influence in Ireland. — Inter- 
ested in that island, the recent rescript and the 
Pope's treatment of Dr. McGlynn have excited his 
antagonism. Judge Maguire shows by history that 
the Pope has always been unfriendly to Irish liberty, 
and that by nis intrigues he has often ruined many 
Irish movements for independence. From about the 
time of Strongbow, when Adrian [V. issued his bull 
delivering Ireland to Henry [1. of England, tothe pres- 
ent time, every papal move is faithfully related... Ife 
claims that the desire of the Vatican to be on good 
terms with the British government has led to this 
betrayal of a faithful Catholic land. In the heat of 
argument, Judge Maguire many times fails to see 
that his conclusions are not supported by his histor- 
ical premises. [le is attempting to reach a certain 
end ; and unconsciously perhaps, he manipulates facts 
to suit his purpose. We are satistied, nevertheless, 
that much of what he says Is true ; in fact, is well- 
known history. The book is a_ political discussion, 
and is written in regular political style. It is not for 
the general reader, but rather for Irishmen and. their 
sympathizers. As inight be expected, he ts strongly 
in favor of the boycott and the plan of campaign, 


Briefer Notice. 

‘IN a single moderate-sized volume, Justitutes 
of General Fistory,® Prof. Andrews has dealt, briefly 
of course, with the main current of all history. — It is 
arranged in eleven chapters ; their titles will convey 
a general idea of the scope of the work : The Study 
of [listory, The Old East, The Classical Period, The 
[ssolution of Rome, The Medieval Koman Empire 
of the West, Feudalism and the French Monarchy, 
Islam and the Crusades, Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, The Thirty Years’ War, The French Revolu- 
tion, Prussia and the New Empire.. Eich chapter 
is again divided into short paragraphs treating of the 
important parts of the main subject. At the open- 
ing of each chapter and paragraph is a well selected 
bibhography ; and at the close of the paragraplis are 
notes on the more important details contained there- 
in. The book has been carefully and conscientiously 
labored over, and is well done. It will be valuable 
as a reference volume to all students of history ; and 
would be useful in any library as a guide to the best 


historical literature. In his little work, Merve 
Waste,? Dr. Sawyer writes sensibly about the duties 

“Ireland and the Pope. <A Brief History of. Papal 
Intrigues against Irish Liberty, from Adrian lV. to Leo 
XIII. By James G. Maguire. James H. Barry : San 
Kranciseo, 1888. 

3 Brief Institutes of General History. By EF. Benjamin 
Andrews D.D., LL. D.. Boston: Silver, Rodgers & Co. 
1887. 

4 Nerve Waste. Practical Information. concerning 
Nervous Impairment and Nervous Exhaustion in Mod- 
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and relations of the medical man to his patients and 
to society. Itis a brief discussion for popular use 
on nervous diseases, the most prevalent bodily ill that 
affects American social, professional, and business 
life. A-careful reader can secure useful hints from 
its pages. Dr. Sawyer has treated his subject under 
three general heads. He sketches the constitution 
of the nervous system, and then points out the causes 
of nervous impairment. These are not hard to find ; 
they are overwork, the spirit of the age, the over- 
pressure and false system of teaching in the schools, 
with others of lessernote. The principal part of the 
volume is devoted to the phases shown by, and the 
remedies for, nervous exhaustion. He has clearly 
defined the symptoms of these diseases, such as 
nervous prostration, mental and physical changes, 
circulatory derangements, etc. The last chapter on 
remedies, with its numerous and well considered sug- 
gestions, is the best and most practical part. The 


binding is neat, but the press-work is careless. 
In a convenient vest-pocket form has been published 
a new edition of Horace Mann’s 4A Few Thoughts for 
a Young Man. “This address was first delivered in 
ern Life. By H.C. Sawyer. The Bancroft-Company, 
San Francisco. ©1888. 


1A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. Dv Horace 
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1849 before the Mercantile Library Association at 
Boston, and has proved valuable and suggestive 
enough to be in demand ever since. So far as good 
advice is ever of use to young men, Mr. Mann’s 
should be, ‘enforced as it is by the knowledge that 
the author was a power in the world of thought of 
his day. It isa day that is far removed from our 
intellectual time. Fashion rules the world of mind 
in a less degree than the world of dress, and yet much 
of this lecture is as antiquated as crinoline. Take 
for instance the eulogy of phrenology as the coming 
power, with particular praise of some organum of that 
science that nobody would ever know of now-a-days 
but for Mann’s advocacy of it. The publication of 
the Origin of Species marks the entrance of the recent 
epoch in the strata of intellect, and this address was 
written ten years before that time. And yet the sci- 
entific world was in the receptive and searching 
mood that made the progress of the doctrine of evo- 
lution rapid when it once entered on the field. Mann’s 
address shows this in a marked degree, and besides 
all this contains enough of thestuff that does not grow 
old, the high moral purpose and love of truth, to 
make its preservation a matter of congratulation. 


Mann, Boston: Tee & Shepard, 1887. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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